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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


TEACHER’S COMPANION. 


To the comparatively inexperienced teacher, the following 
suggestions with reference to methods of instruction in liv- 
ing language, and especially with reference to the use of the 
“German Course,” may be of service: 


Cultivation of the It is necessary to keep in mind, from 

. @arand tongue. the very outset, that in learning a liv- 
ing language especially, the cultivation of the ear and the 
tongue are of as great importance as is the cultivation of the 
eye. In studying a language away from the country where 
it is spoken, a person is apt to acquire a great facility in de- 
tecting the meaning of a word or of a sentence upon seeing 
t, while he would be perfectly bewildered upon hearing t% 
spoken. 

Every plan, therefore, which ingenuity can suggest, should 
be resorted to, that will induce the student to practice his 
tongue and his ear. Thus he should be requested to read 
each exercise aloud several times in his room before coming 
to the recitation. Great variety may also be introduced 
into the exercises of the class-room. Thus the teacher may 
require the class to close their books while he reads sentences 
from the lesson, and calls upon different members of the class 
to give the English translation; or a single student may 
open his book and read sentences, while others will be called 
upon to give the translation. Students may also be called 
upon to go to the blackboard and there write off words or 
sentences that are enunciated by thé teacher, but which are 
new to the class. 
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Pronunciation, A rapid, easy, and elegant pronunciation 
is one of the most difficult, as it is usually one of the latest 
attainments in the study ofa living language. Great as are 
the difficulties in the way of acquiring a good pronunciation 
away from the country where the language is spoken, they 
are not all removed by going to the country itself, Thus, in 
Germany, as in all other European lands, every province, and 
almost every city and neighborhood, has its peculiar dialect 
(see § 23 in the German Course). And the dialectic peculiar- 
ities are apt to affect the pronunciation even of the educated 
classes of the particular province. The usage at present pre- 
vailing among the educated classes and in polite circles in 
the city of Berlin is now admitted to be the standard of pro- 
nunciation throughout all Germany. The rules given in the 
German Course are in accordance with this usage (§ 42). 


Provincial It may be well to put teachers upon their 
Pronunciation. guard against what is sometimes the pro- 
vincial pronunciation of even native German teachers, It is 
especially necessary to guard them against the bad pronun- 
ciation, and also against the violations of grammatical rules, 
and the “un-German” words and expressions that have 
grown up among the descendants of the early German set- 
tlers in different parts of the United States. 


Rapidity A catching, haggling, and drawling style of 
of enunciation. reading and pronouncing is one of the most 
offensive habits that the student of language can fall into. 
This can be prevented if proper care be taken at the outset. 
The student should take a single sentence in the first lesson, 
and should repeat it aloud a number of times (either by him- 
sclf or in the class-room), until he can speak it as rapidly and 
as easily as he can an English sentence. Before passing to 
the second lesson, he should go over all the sentences of the 
first lesson again, taking pains to suppress to the proper de- 
gree all the unaccented syllables and the unimportant words 
until he has secured precision and elegance of intonation. 
Let the same care be taken with a few lessons, and the evil 
habits alluded to will be effectually prevented. 
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The rules of pronunciation are given in outline in the first 
and second lessons. When the class reaches the tenth or fif- 
teenth lesson, it may be well for them to learn, or at least to 
make frequent references to, the complete rules as given un- 
der Orthography in Part Second (page 240). 


German The German Current Hand, which varies 
Current Hand. greatly from the English, is not presented 
until the student has studied the language long enough for 
his eye to become perfectly familiar with the German print- 
ed type. 


Additional It is of the utmost importance to anticipate 

Sentences, or correct a mistake to which students who 
receive set tasks are liable. They are apt to think that the 
given sentences in each lesson include all the natural and le- 
gitimate illustrations of the principles explained in the les- 
son, while the fact is that the number of possible sentences 
that may be formed increases almost in geometrical progres- 
sion with the addition of new rules and words. 

To assist such teachers as may not have perfect confidence 
in their ability to form accurate sentences, a number of sen- 
tences are added in many of the lessons. As the sentences 
in the “ German Course” refer mostly to German history and 
life, the additional sentences refer mostly to American proper 
names and places. 


Original It will add much to the interest and the profit 
Sentences. of the class-room instruction if the students 
themselves compose a few additional sentences at the end of 
each lesson. This will be a most profitable exercise for those 
students who by greater age, better previous linguistic train- 
ing, or greater genius for the study of language, are able to 
go faster than the majority of the class. By this means the 
class will be kept together, and all will have enough to do. 
It may be well, at the end of every fifth lesson, for the whole 
class to be required to bring original sentences instead of: tak- 
ing a new lesson. 
The new sentences should not contain any grammatical 
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principles that have not been previously explained, and no 
new words except proper names. The teacher may also, at 
his discretion, announce orally new sentences in German and 
English, and require the class to give the translation of them. 


Notes tothe Philological, historical, and explanatory notes 
Lessons. are added to the key to the exercises of the 
lessons of Part First. The teacher will be guided by his 
judgment as to the propriety of using them or not with the 
particular class that may be studying the “ German Course.” 


German Newspapers After the class has advanced to the 
and Books. twenty-fifth or the thirtieth lesson, a 
new interest can be awakened by the teacher bringing into 
the recitation-room copies of German newspapers, American 
or foreign. The teacher can read in German the date of 
cable or other telegraphic dispatches, or the date of deaths 
and marriages, requiring the class to give the English trans- 
lation. If the class shall be mature and advanced enough to 
profit by it, the teacher can then select short sentences from 
advertisements, notices, and items of news, giving himself the 
translation and explanation of the sentences. He may also 
read the title-page and short sentences from a book, or from 
a letter, should he happen to receive one from a German 
friend. 


The German ll these exercises will assist to impress upon 
aliving the minds of the students the very important 
Language. fact—and one that is too often lost sight of 
in class instruction—that the German is a living language ; 
that it is equally wéll adapted with the English language to 
express all the facts, thoughts, emotions; and necessities of 
daily life and of modern civilization. This will give to the 
earnest student an unusual zest in the study of the language; 
it will also often kindle an interest and even enthusiasm in 
the minds of listless and backward students. 


Books of For the sake of those who may desire to extend 
reference. their study of the German language beyond the 
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Worst, Practische Sprachdenklehre fir Volksschulen und dic 
Elementarclassen der Gymnasial- und Realschulen, 
nach Becker’s Ansichten aber die Behandlung des Un- 


terrichts in der Muttcrsprache bearbeitet ...... coe 
JEITTELES, Neuhochdeutsche Wortbildung, auf oe der 
historischen Grammatik........... CG EaGEe sisle viiaa . 


BECKER, Die deutsche Wortbildung oder die organische Entwicke- 
lung der deutschen Sprache i in der Ableitung........ 


2. Dictionaries of Synonyms. 
EBERHARD (1 Band 12mo), Synonymisches Handworterbuch der 


deutschen Sprache. ........cc.ccccccccccccucccccs 

ee Maass & Gruber deutsche Synomymik, 2 Bande aie ne ‘ 

oy as ‘* deutsche Synomymik, 6 Bande...... 
ABELMANN, Handwéorterbuch deutscher Synomyme zum Ge- 
brauch fir Schule und Haus............0..: ee 
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limits that are possible in a single text-book, we append the 
following list of the best books published in Germany, and 
relating to the study of the German and its cognate lan- 


guages. 
1. German Grammars. 
Ria Pf. 
Heysg, Leitfaden zum Unterricht in der deutschen Sprache ..... — 10 — 
‘¢ Deutsche Schulgrammatik...........c cece cccccceseces .» L—-— 
‘¢ - Ausfthrliches Lesebuch der deutschen Sprache, 2 vole... 10 — — 
GurckE, die Hauptpunkte der deutschen Sprachlehbre .........-. — 6— 
~ Deutsche Schulgrammatik........... iciekavesesatewes — 12 — 
KEBREIN, Schulgrammatik der deutschen Sprache.............. — 5 — 
BECKER, Leitfaden fir den ersten Unterricht in der deutschen 
BDAC Oe. sven teve G4 ueureeuoss iene abe Meee waeeeeeee — 10 — 
‘«¢s Schulgrammatik der deutschen Sprache, 1 Band ee 3— — 
‘¢ ~—s Ausfihrliche deutsche Grammatik als Kommentar zur 
° Schulgrammatik, 2 Bande. ..........cecccecscccccees 5—-— 


110 — 


3. Dictionaries of the German Language (in German). 


SCHMITTHENNER, Kurzes deutsches Worterbuch fur Emon’ 
Synonymik und Orthographic............. 
~ vollig umgearbeitet von Dr. F. L. K. Weigand. 
WEBER, Handworterbuch der deutschen Sprache, nebst den ge- 
braéuchlichsten Fremdwortern, Angabe der Betonung 
und Aussprache, 1 Band, 8V0.............ccceceecvees 
KALTSCHMIDT, Taschenworterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 1 Bd., 
T2M0 8. .05508 0 <% ee ere ee ee 
HOFFMANN, Vollstaéndiges Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 
mit Angabe der Abstammung, der Rechtschrei- 
bung, der Wortformen, efc., nebst einer guten 
Sprachichre, 6 Bande, 8vO...........sceeceees bes 


6 20 — 


215 — 


5 ne 
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SanpDERS, Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, mit Belegen von 
Luther bis auf dic Gegenwart, 3 Bande, 4to.......... 24 — — 


Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch, Bande I—IV, 2, V.1—7 .......... 21 20 — 
(finished nearly to the letter I and part of K.) 


Heys, Allgemeines verdeutschendes und erklirendes Fremd- 
worterbuch........eseeee job caus eUhee ae weak be kee es 3—-— 

PetrI, Gedringtes Handbuch der Fremdworter in deutscher 2 6 — 
Schrift- und Umgangssprache........ccccccccvcecscece 


KiESEWETTER, Fremdworterbuch......cesscccscecccecs cosceseee LR— 


4. German and English Dictionaries. 
FELLER, Neues englisch und deutsches Taschenworterbuch, 2 

Bande, 16mo (gebunden)............ cece ccscccceves . 17 6 
JaMES, Worterbuch der englischen und deutschen Sprache, 1 Bd., 

AIZMO (OOD2 vib scar awerwes ton ovouieies caddwwe estes ee. 1 2 — 

TuIEME, Volistindiges Worterbuch der englischen und deutschen 

Sprache, 1 Band, 8vo (geb. )eisiateeiues cereus means ae 5 

(The English- -German is much larger than the Ger- 

man-English part.) 


FLUEGEL, Vollstandiges Worterbuch der englischen und deut- 


schen Sprache, 2 Bande, 8v0............ cee e cee eeee ~i4—— 
HILPERT, Wérterbuch der cnglischen und deutschen Sprache, 2 
BANG: 400. caiss auinees sige s Sawai y aes saOaea Saas . 8—-— 
Lucas, English-deutsches und deutsch-englisches Worterbuch, 4 
Bande; 8V0, é.osisceesecwens ee ee coves 18 — — 
5. Mistory of the German Language. 
Davin, Geschichte der Sprache der Deutschen.,....... Mises 21 
SCHLEICHER, Die deutsche Sprache.............. siatara/saNopauds araeaia ts 2—— 
Grimm, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 2 Bande............ ~. 410 — 


6. Comparative and Lrstorical Grammars. 
HEyYnNE, Kurze Grammatik der altgermanischen Sprachstimme.. 1 10 — 


KELLE, Vergieichende Grammatik der germanischen Sprachen, 
Band I coco eeereeereecnve Bore er se enesereeereerecenevevees 3$—— 


ScHADE, Paradigmen zur deutschen Grammatik, Gothisch, Alt- 
hochdeutsch, Mittelhochdeutsch, Neuhochdeutsch ... — 12 — 


Stamm, Ulfila, oder die uns erhaltenen Denkmiler der gothischen 


Sprache (Text, Grammatik und Worterbuch) ......... — 20 — 
WESTPHAL, Philosophisch-historische Grammftik der deutschen 
SpPYAche si sessises eves jeu tedaev ice tanita ca bens 2—-— 
Buusg, Internationale (franzésisch-englisch-spanisch -italienischc) 
Grammatik fur Deutsche, 3 Bande, 8vo.............6+- 10 — — 


SCHLEICHER, Compendium dcr yergleichenden Grammatik der 
indo-germanischen Sprachecn...........cseeeeeee 5 10 — 
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Bopp, Verglecichende Grammatik der indo-germanischen Sprachen 15 — — 
GRimuM, Deutsche Grammatik, 4 Bande, 8vo........... See siee, <a 0 — — 


7. Periodicals. 
GERMANIA, Vierteljahrsschrift fir deutsche Alterthumskunde, 
herausgegeben von F. Pfeifer, Wien (quarterly)... 3— — 
ZEITSCHRIFT fir deutsches Alterthum, herausgegeben von M. 


Hanft, Berlin (three numbers a year)........... 3—-— 
ZEITSCHRIFT fur deutsche Philologie, herausgegeben von E. Hopf- 
ner und J. Zacher (quarterly)........cceeseseeeee 3— — 


Rem. The following are among the leading importers of German books in 
New York City. Packages are received by them every week by steamers 
from Hamburg and Bremen. 

L. Scumipt, 24 Barclay St., New York. 

B. WESTERMANN, 471 Broadway, New York. 

EF. W. CurisTern, 77 University Place, New York. 
KE. STEIGER, 22 Frankfort St., New York. 


Usually six weeks are required for books to be received from Germany, in 
reply to orders sent out from New York. In importing books the Prussian 
thaler is now (1869) reckoned as equal to a dollar and ten cents in gold. 
The price will vary from time to time according to the price of gold and the 
import duty on books. The import duty (at present twenty-five per cent.) is 
remitted upon the books imported for colleges and other schools. The pub- 
lishing houses above mentioned have also extensive catalogues of works in 
all branches of philology, which will be of great service in assisting teachers 
to order the latest and best works upon the philology of the German or its 
cognate languages. 


In Conclusion, the author commits to the teachers of the 
German language this companion to the “German Course” - 
in the hope that its suggestions may prove to be of some 
service, especially to those who are commencing their career 
as instructors of the German language. A word of caution 
may, however, not be out of place. The method of instruc- 
tion that should be adopted in a given case must depend 
largely upon the age, the character, and the attainments of 
the students, and also upon the length of time they purpose 
devoting to the study of the language. Nor should the 
teacher be so bound down to the method proposed, nor to 
any other method, as to lose his individuality of character. 
When instruction becomes routine-work and enthusiasm dies 
out of the heart of the teacher, the scholar will soon lose his 
interest, and the study will lose much of its value. 
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I. KEY TO THE EXERCISES 


OF THE LESSONS IN PART FIRST, 


WITH PHILOLOGIOAL AND EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Erjte Lektion. 


The first lesson upon pronunciation contains no sounds that do not occur 
in the English language. 

Upon examining the words in the first column of Zvzercise 1, the student 
will usually be able to identify a part and sometimes all of the letters in the 
words, and thus he will ascertain just where he needs assistance in learning 
the German alphabet. 

In all the exercises upon pronunciation, in the first and second lessons, 
the student is called upon to pronounce only words of which he knows the 
signification. Thus the attention is not diverted from the object of the ex- 
ercises, which is to train the eye, the tongue, and the ear, by natural, but pain- 
- ful, because fruitless efforts to grasp the meaning of the words that are being 
pronounced. 

It will be well to have the student speld a number of words in each of the 
exercises of the first two lessons. 


Bweite Lektion. 


This lesson contains the umlauts and gutturals, sounds that do not exist in 
the English language. The student can acquire a correct pronunciation of 
these sounds only from the living teacher. 

(3,1.) Care must be taken to avoid giving the sound of g after ng, as in 
fin’ <gen, Ging’ -er, Bing’ sen, Hung’ er (hunger). 


Dritte Leftion. 


Exercise 5. 

1. Where are Mr. Reinhart and Mr. Menzel? 2. Mr. Reinhart is in Berlin, 
and Mr. Menzelis in Potsdam. 3. Were you in Cologne yesterday? 4. No,I 
was in Frankfort yesterday. 5. Is Mrs. Neumann in Berlin to-day t ? 6. Yes, 
she is in Berlin. 7%. Is Miss Neumann also in Berlin? 8. No, she is in Dres- 
den to-day. 9. Where is the book? 10. Here itis. 11. The weather is very 
warm now. 12. Day before yesterday it was very cold. 13. Yesterday we 
were in Potsdam. 14. Potsdam and Magdeburg are in Prussia. 15. Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Baden, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg are in Germany. 
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NOTES TO LESSON III. 

It will add much to the interest of the recitation, and will serve to fix the 
sentences in the minds of the students, if the teacher will occasionally in- 
troduce historical and geographical remarks with reference to the persons 
and places spoken of in the exercises. Thus: 


1. Germany is situated in the centre of Europe. It has 245,000 square 
miles, being somewhat larger than Texas. - It has (1869) about 50,000,000 in- 
habitants, having a larger population than any other European country ex- 
cept Russia. ; 


2. Berlin has about 750,000 inhabitants. It is nearly in the geographical 
centre of Europe. It is in the latitude of southern Labrador and Kamtschat- 
ka. It is growing as rapidly in population and wealth as any city in America. 


3. Potsdam is sixteen miles from Berlin, is an unimportant city in itself, 
but is surrounded by royal parks of immense extent and of great magnifi- 
cence. They contain many fine palaces, which are the summer residences of 
the different members of the Prussian royal family. 


4. The German word S#ln, and the French and English word Cologne, are 
derived from the Latin word Colonia. The Rontans gave the city the name 
of Colonia Agrippina, in honor of Agrippina, the mother of Nero, who settled 
here a large Roman colony. 


5. Baden takes its name from its famous baths or springs of mineral waters. 


Seite Aufgabe. 

1, Wo it Herr Hoffmann heute? 2. Er ift heute in Magdeburg. 8. Wann war er 
in Berlin? 4. Er war vorgeften in Berlin. 5. Frau Weber und Frdulein Weber 
find jept in Srankfurt.. 6. Gefterm waren fie in Koln. 7. Dads Wetter ift heute Falt. 
8. Geftern war e3 febr warm. 9. Wo ift bas Tud? 10. Hier iff ed. 11. Sft das 
Tud) billig? 12. Sa, 6 ift fehr billig. 13. Sft Herr Meverbeim nod in Kiln? 14. 
Ja, ex ift nod da, 15. Sft Breslau in Preven? 16. 3a, Breslau, und aud Magde- 
burg, Berlin und Gittingen find jest in PreuBen. 17. Herr Dieh if jebt in Halle. 
18. Herve Weber ift in Frankfurt. 19. Geftern war th in Leipzig und in Halle. 


Additional Sentences. 

1. Gere Perkins ift heute in Chicago. 2. Wann waren Sie in Buffalo? 3. Wir 
waren vorgeftern in Buffalo. 4. Frau Rogers und Frdulein Rogers find heute in 
Uibany. 6. Here Warren und Gere Parker find nicht Hier, fle find heute in New-York. 
6. Ich war vorgeftern in Philadelphia. 


Vierte Leftion. 


Exercise 7. 

1. Where does Mr. Schuhmann reside? 2. He resides now in Frankfort. 3. 
He resided formerly in Heidelberg. 4. Do you reside in Halle? 5. No, we 
do not reside in Halle; we reside in Leipsic. 6. Did you buy the cloth? 7. 
No, I did not buy it; it was very dear, and not very good. 8. Does the schol- 
ar hear what the teacher is saying? 9. Yes, the scholar hears what the 
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teacher says. 10. The merchant heard what the tailor said. 11. Did you 
hear what Henry and William said? 12. Yes, I heard what they said. 13. 
The father and the mother love the child. 14. The child loves the father 
and the mother. 15. Where did you buy the book? 16. I bought it day be- 
fore yesterday in Leipzic. 17. The scholar bought the book and the papcr. 
18. When were you in Augsburg? 19.1 was in Augsburg day before yester- 
day. 20. Mr. Meyerheim, Mr. Rosenthal, and Mr. Ehrlich reside in Cologne, 
Mr. Schleiermacher and Mr. Auerbach reside in Magdeburg, Mrs. Forster and 
Miss Eggers reside in Gotha, and Mr. Bindemenn resides in Munich. 


NOTES TO LESSON IV. 


1. Particular care is necessary at the outsct in the translation of is, are, do, 
did, etc. When they are auxiliaries in the progressive, or emphatic forms 
of conjugating the verb, thcy are not to be translated separately (sce Lesson 
IV., 3). 

2. The English proper name, M7. Snyder, is of Teutonic origin, correspond- 
ing to Mr. Taylor, which is of French origin. 


3. Magdeburg is about cighty miles west of Berlin, has 80,000 inhabitants, 
is one of the most strongly fortified places in Germany, was almost totally 
destroyed by Tilly (in 1629) during the Thirty Years’ War. The cathedral is 
one of the most beautiful in Germany. Otto Guericke, mayor of the city, 
invented the air-pump here in 1595. The original ‘‘ hemispheres’? which he 
used are now preserved in the Museum in Berlin. Lafayette was imprisoned 
in the citadel of Magdeburg in 1797. 


_4, The word Papier was first introduced into the German language in the 
fourteenth century. Papcr was not made in England till 1588; it was made 
in Germany as early as 1390; in Italy before 1300; in France about 1260; in 
Spain, by the Moors, in the ninth century. The word is derived from the 
Greck “rarrupos. It is probable, though not certain, that the word Papier 
came through the French into the German language. 


Achte Wufgabe. . 

1. Der Lehrer lobt ben Sailer. 2. Der Vater lobt bad Find. 3. Hirten Sie, was 
Heinrich fagte? 4. Mtein, ich Horte nidjt, wader fagte. 5. Wir Hirten, wad er fagte. 
6. Hirte er nicht, wad ber Lehrer fagte? 7. Ja, er horte, wad der Lehrer fagte. 8. Der 
Kaufmann faufte bad Tud. 9. Die Frau Lobte bas Kind. 10. Dads Kind liebt dic 
Brau. 11. Wo Fauften Ste bad Buds? 12. Sd Fanfte es in Berlin. 13. Wann 
fauften Sie e82 14. Say Faufte ed vorgeftern. 15. Hiren Sie, wad Fraulein Steffens 
fagt? 16. Sd) hire, was fle fagt. 17. Wo wohnt Fraulein Steffens? 18. Sie wohnt 
jeft bier in Berlin. 19. Frisher wobnte fie in Hamburg. 


Additional Sentences. 

1. Hiren Sie, wad Herr Robinfon fagt? 2. Ja, ich hore, wad er fagt. 38. Horten 
Sie, wad Frau Wnberfon fagte? 4. Sch horte nicht, wad fie fagte. 5. Here Wright 
wobnt jept in Baltimore. 6. Wo wohnt Herr Thompfon? 7. Er wobnt jest in Ridy- 
mond; friifer wobnte er in Savannah. 8. Der Sdneider Fauft bas Tud. 9. Der 
Kaufmann faufte bad Tudh. 10. Der Lehrer lobt ben Schitler, und der Schiler licbt 
Den Lehrer. 11. Der Lehrer Hirt, was bas Kind fagt. 
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giinfte Lektion. 


Exercise 9. 


1. Who has the book? 2.I have not it (I hav’n’t it); John had it when 
he was here. 8. What have you there? 4. We have the book and the paper. 
5. Mr. Schade visited us very often when we were inGotha. 6. Mr. Hoffmann 
is visiting Mr. Ritter. 7. What are you looking for? 8. I am looking for 
the knife. 9. Here it is. I have it. 10. What did the cook buy? 11. He 
bought bread, meat, and fruit. 12. The room is too small. 13. The carpen- 
ter sold the house. 14. The merchant bought the house. 15. Where did 
Henry Neumann study, when he was in Germany? 16. He studied in Leip- 
sic and Berlin. 17. Docs Mr. Niedner reside in Gotha? 18. No, he resides 
in Dresden, but he resided formerly in Gotha. 


NOTES TO LESSON V. 

1. The English words flesh and meat are both rendered into German by 
Sleif. The original word (Old-German fleisc, flesc) seems to have signified 
“ fat meat.”? - The Swedish ‘‘fidsk” and Danish ‘‘/lesk”’ now signify ‘‘ pork.” 

2. Stubiren (like the English study, French étudier, Italian studiare) is from 
the Latin studére. It was first introduced into the German language during 
the twelfth century. 


3. We deem it best to give in the first few lessons only the customary form 
of address in the second person of the personal pronoun (@ie). A little later 
the grammatical forms du, ibr, will be given, together with the rules that 
govern their use. 


Rehute Anfgabe. 

1. Berfaufte ber Kaufmann bas Tuc? 2. Sa, und ber Schneider faufte es. 38. Der 
Bader fauft Mehl und verFauft Brod. 4. Wo ftudirte Wilhelm Dies, ald er in Deutfdh- 
land war? 5. Er fludirte in Heidelberg und Berlin. 6. Befuchten Sie Frau Hoff- 
mann, ald Sie in Magdeburg waren? 7. Ja, wir befuchten fie. 8. Wad fuchen Hein- 
rid) und Wilhelm? 9. Sie fuchen bad Bud. 10. Da ift es 11. Der Sehitler iit 
heute febr fleifig. Sutweilen ift er nicht febr fleipig, und er ftubdirt nicht febr viel. 12. 
Qft bad Wetter febr beth in Deutidhland? 13. Nein, in Deutfdland ift bad Wetter fel- 
ten febr beif, aber in Stalien ift e3 oft febr heif. 14. Berlin ift febr gro und fdsn. 
15. Wer hat bas Buch und das Papier? 16. Der Sdiiler Hat ed. 

Additional Sentences. 

1. Herr Colton faufte bas Tuc. 2. Der Schiiler Fauft bas Papier. 3. Was fudht der 
Koh? 4. Ex fucht bad Meffer. 5. Dads Haus ift febr Mein. 6. Dads Zimmer ift nicht 
febr groB. 7. Herr Tappan faufte bad Bud, ald er in New-YorF war. 8. Wilhelm 
Stephens ftudirt in Minden. 


Sehite Leltion. 


Exercise 11. 
1. Mr. Blumenbach had already bought the house. 2. Charles says that he 
bought the book in Leipsic. 3. It has thundered and rained very hard to- 
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day. 4. It rained very hard yesterday when we werc in Potsdam. 5. Mr. 
Becker had already finished the painting day before yesterday. 6. He was 
painting it when we visited him. 7 What is the child doing? 8, It is play- 
ing. 9. Is it snowing now? 10. No, it has snowed much to-day, but it is 
not snowing now (anymore). 11. Did you visit the Museum often when you 
were in Berlin? 12, Yes, we visited it very often. 18. It is really very large 
and beautiful. 14. The Museum in Dresden also is very beautiful. 15. The 
carpenter had built the house. 16. The housc is really very large, but it is 
(certainly) not very beautiful. 


NOTES TO LESSON VI. 


1. It may be well to draw the attention to the vocal differences between 
words of the same origin in the German and English languages, such as: 


1. Consonantal Variations : 


Sfort. — t for d. t (or d) for th. & for k. 
wads, what. gut, good. Vater, father. Bud, book. 
e8, it. ® falt, cold. Mutter, mother. Kod, cook. 
bap, that. felten, seldom. Wetter, weather. fuden, seck. 
grof, great. | und, and. Donner, thunder. | madden, make. 
hei6, hot. | rob, bread. | ber, the. Sadhfen, Saxony. 
(liebt, loves.) | Sind, child. baf, ‘that. 36 Ss (D.. 

2. Vowel Variations: 
mehr, more. S¢hitler, scholar. maden, make, war, was. 
nein, no. nit, not. fagen, say. 100, who. 
fdneien, snow. heif, hot. bageln, hail. ann, when. 
falt, cold. was, what. grof, great. da, there. 


— Bwolfte Aufgabe. 

1. G8 regnete febr ftarf, ald wir im Mtufeum waren. 2. Here Ruprecht fagt, bab ed 
geftern in Brandenburg gefdineit bat. 8. Hier hat e3 nocd nicht gefdneit. 4. Der Kod 
hat bad Brod, dad Mehl und bad Fleifd) fchon gefauft. 6. Der Kaufmann hat bad 
Tuc nod) nicht verfauft.. 6. Der Maler hatte dad Gemilbe noc nicht vollendet, ald wir 
in Magdeburg waren. 7. Geftern hatte Sohann bad Buch noc nicht gefauft. 8. €s 
Hat fdon febr Tange geregnet. 9. Was madht Wilhelm? 10. Er ift nice Hier. 11. 
Wy iter? 12. Er befucht Herrn Lindemann. 13. Dad Kind hat fon gu lange ge. 
fpielt. 14, Wann haben Sie bad Gemdlbe gefauft? 15. Wir fauften e8 (or wir ha- 
ben 8 gefauft), ald wir in Berlin waren. 16. G8 ift wirklich febr fchin. 17. Haben 
Sie gehirt, was Here Niedner fagte? 18. Nein, ih habe nicht gebdrt, was er fagte. 


Additional Sentences. 

1. E8 hat heute febr ftark geregnet, ald wir in New-York waren. 2. Wann haben 
Sie bad Tuc gefauft? 38. Id Habe e8 vorgeftern in Philadelphia gekauft. 4. Haben 
Sie gebort, wads Herr Clarke fagte? 5. Mein, ih habe e8 nicht gebort. 5. Der Kaufe 
mann Hatte bad Tuch fojon vorgeftert gefauft. 7 Wo ift Heinrich? 8. Er befudt 
Herrn Carpenter. 9. Herr Duncan hatte bad Gemalbe nod nicht gefauft, als wir in 
Cincinnati waren. 
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Siebente Leftion. 


Exercise 13. 

1. Has Albert bought the hat? 2. No, it is too large for him. 3. Have 
you the ribbon? 4. No, it is around (on) the hat. 5. Have you the pencil? 
6. I have had it, but I have not it now (haven’t it now). 7%. Oh, there it is. 
8. The night is very warm and beautiful, but also very dark. 9. The church 
is very large, but it is (really) not very beautiful. 10. Has the cook got (been 
to get) the butter? 11. Yes, he got it yesterday. 12. Has the scholar the 
book and the paper? 18. Yes, he has them. 14. Has Mary bought the bon- 
net? 15. Yes, she has bought it. 16. For whom have you bought the book ? 
17. I have bought it for the child. 18, Yesterday it was very warm till to- 
wards evening, but the night was quite (or pretty) cold. 19. This morning 
Mr. Neumann conducted (took) us through the Museum. 20. The coat is 
not forme. 21. Without doubt (doubtless) it is for Mr. Becker. 


NOTES. 


1. The Germans use ,,feyon’’ in many cases where the Englis& idiom docs 
not permit the use of already (sce sentences 10,11 above, and sentences 8, 9, 
10 below). The too frequent use of already is indeed a marked feature in 
the conversation of Germans when speaking English. Thus they say: ‘‘ Have 
you already been in Berlin ?” 

2. It is best for the student at first to learn the gender of such nouns as 
are neuter in English individually. The rules, when given later, will serve 
their true purpose, as plans of classification by gender of words, with which the 
lcarner is already acquainted. 


3. Many valuable hints with reference to the syntax and the idiomatic 
construction of foreign languages can be gathered by observing the errors 
foreigners make in speaking English. Thus one often hears from Germans 
who have as yet acquired but an imperfect knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, such Germanisms as the following: _ 

‘““Where is the letter?” “‘T have put him in my pocket.” 
‘‘Have you bought the book?’ ‘Yes, I bought it yesterday already.” 


Vierzehnute Wufgabe. 

1. Fir wen ift ber Rok? 2. Cr ift fir mid. 3. Sft er nicht fiir Sie gu grop? 4. 
Er ift giemlich grof. 5. Wann hat Katharina bad Bud) gefauft? 6. Sie faufte ed, als 
fie in Dresden war. 7. Obne Brweifel hat Herr Chrlid bas Gemialde fon gefauft. 8. 
Sa, Wlhredt fagt, bab er e8 fon geftern gefauft hat. 9. Hat der Mod) die Butter und 
bad Obft fchon gebolt? 10. Ja, er hat ed fchon heute Morgen geholt. 11. Der Sager 
hat und durd ben Wald gefiihrt. 12. Haben Sie ben Bleiftift? 18. Ja, ih habe thn 
fon. 14. Der Hiigel iff febr fteil, aber febr Hoch iff er nicht. 15. Hat Marie den Hut 
fon gefauft? 16. Sa, fle hat ihn gefauft. 17. Fraulein Neumann fagt, baB eS heute 
gegen Ubend febr warm war, aber fie fagt, Dab e8 nidt geregnet bat. 

Additional Sentences. 

1. Herr Curtis fagt, baB 8 geftern Wbend tn Pittsburg febr ftarF geregnet Hat. 2. 
Wo haben Sie ben Hut gefauft? 3. Sd) habe ihn vorgeftern in St. Louis gefauft. 4. 
Hat Katharina bad Buch fcon gefauft? 5. Mein, fie hat e8 nod nidt gefauft. 
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Wehte Lektion. 
Exercise 15. 


1. Where were you during the war m Germany? 2. We were in Leipsic. 
3. Mr. Weber and Mr. Kraft were in Potsdam during the storm. 4. Why did 
not Mr. Schultz buy the house? 5. On account of the price. . 6. The house 
is very fine and convenient, but the price is much too high. 7%. The house of 
Professor Meyerheim is outside of the city (many cities in Germany being 
inclosed within walls). 8. The heart of the mother is full of anxiety be- 
cause the child is so sick. 9. The roof of the house is very stecp. 10. The 
history of the city is very interesting. 11. The tower of the church is high 
and imposing. 12. The spire (literally the point) of the tower of the cathe- 
dral in Vienna is very high and also very beautiful. 13. What book has 
George? 14, He has Henry’s book. 15. Catharine has Mary’s book. 16, 
‘The teacher has the scholar’s book (or the book of the scholar). 


NOTES. 


1. Many European cities are surrounded with walls. Often only these 
walls separate cities from important suburbs. 

2. The Word ,Dom” is from the Latin domus. The German has taken 
the word from the French. It refers to the entire edifice of a cathedral 
church, whereas the English word dome refers only to the cupola. 

3. The word ,,Prei8" is from the Latin pretium (a price). 

4, The word ,2hurm” is from the Latin turris (a tower). 

5. It may be well to call the attention of the student occasionally to the ob- 
servation in Lesson I., 4, Rem. 3, and to § 43 in the Compound of German 
Grammar in Part ITI. 

The plan followed by many German grammarians, and which we adopt, 
of separating the terminations and prefixes from the stems of the words in 
paradigms, has great advantage in presenting clearly to the eye the additions 
which words take on by inflection. But the student will need to be guarded 
against pronouncing with the preceding a single consonant which occurs be- 
tween two vowels (§ 43, 1, and Rem.). The proper division of syllables in pro- 
nunciation has.been fully illustrated inthe Exercises of Lessons I., II., and III. 

G. The attention of the student should also be frequently called to the fact 
that, in German Grammar, the term long, as applied to a vowel sound, does 
not have reference simply to the quality of sound (as a term is at present 
used by English grammarians), but that it has reference also to the prolonga- 
tion of the vowel sound. 

Thus there is no difference in the duration of the sound of the vowel in 
the words rain, rin; pace, pass; féel, fell; dole, doll; while the duration 
of the vowel sound is sensibly longer in the above words than in the words 
stated, tatters, cake, cackle; Péter, bétter ; dote, dot. . 

In German all long vowel sounds are prolonged. ‘Thus, compare the words 
Ba’ eter, a’eber, Ma’eler, Krie’-ge8, Prei’-fes, Haw’ -fes, wa-rum’, Hut, Ka- 
tha-ri’-a, with the words Diann, Man’ nes, Kin’-de8, Dok’-tors, Stadt. 


Sedszehute Wufgabe. | 
1. Gerry Doktor Friedrich woohnt auGerhalb ber Stadt. 2. Dads Haus ded Herrn Pro- 
feffor Lindcher liegt augergalb der Stadt. 3. Weffen Bud) habe th? 4. Sic haben 
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Heinridh’s Bud. 5. Die Gefchidte des Krieges in Deutfecbland ift febr intereffant. 6. 
Der Thurm ded Domes in Freiburg ijt febr impofant. 7 Der Preis ded Buches éft gu 
hod); ich Gabe e8 nicht gefauft (or id Faufte e8 nidt). 8. Waren Sie in Deutfdland 
wabrend bed HKrieged? 9. Sa, wir waren in Preufen. 10. Das Dad ber Kirche ift 
zu ftcil. 11. Die Spite der Kirche ift febr fin. 12. Warum haben Sie den Rod 
nidt gefauft? 18. Wegen bed Preifeds; ex war viel gu theuer. 14. Wihrend ber Macht 
Hat ed gientlid ftark geregnet. 15. Der Bater ift voll Angit, weil bas Kind febr frank ift. 
16. Wo ift Martens VBleiftift? 17. Katharina hat ihn. 18. Marie hat Katharinad Bud. 


Additional Sentences. 


1. Sft Heren Doktor Duncans Haus auperhalb der Stadt? 2. Ya, 8 ft auferhalb 
der Stadt. 38. Die Gefcichte bed Krieges ijt febr intereffant. 4. Waren Ste in Sta: 
lien wabrend bed Krieged? 5. Sa, wir waren in Nom. 6. Der Preis diefes Tuched 
ijt nicht gu Hod,.aber dad Tuch tft nicht fin. 7. Wer hat Wilhelms Bud? 8. Sh 
habe c8 nidt, Johann hat 3. 9. Herr Tompfon hat und von ber Vibliothe® nad dem 
Dom gefiubrt. R 4 


Neunte Lektion. 


Exercise 17. 


1. To whom does the pencil belong? 2. It belongs tothe painter. 3. Mr. 
Ruprecht has sent the cook to the city (to town). 4. The father has presented 
the book to the child (or has presented the child with the book). 5. Mr. 
Bergmann has shown the painting to the painter (or has shown the painter 
the painting). 6. Mr. Bernhard resides outside of the city. 7. The Library is 
opposite the Museum (or opposite to the Museum). 8. The house of Professor 
Eberhard is very similar to the house of Mr. Leutner (or resembles the house 
of Mr. Leutner very much). 9. To whom does the newspaper (or paper) be- 
long? 10. It belongs to Mr. Klein. 11. Where is Henry? 12. He is at 
home. 13. We have sent the book home. 14. The book was very service- 
able to him. 15. Mr. Viebahn is from Dresden. 16. The child plays (or is 
playing) with the dog. 17. George cemducted (or guided, or took) us’ from 
the Museum to the Library. 


NOTES. 


1. The English word hound is used in a specific sense, the corresponding 
German word, ber Sunbd, in a generic sense. 

2. The word &nabe is of the same origin as the English word knave (An- 
glo-Saxon cndpe). In English the word has meant successively boy, servant, 
bad servant, knave. It was used by Shakspeare in both significations—of 
boy and knave, 

3. The word Golbat’ came into the German language in the sixteenth 
century. Like the English word soldier, it is from the French soldat (Italian 
solddto, Spanish soldddo). 

The Low-Latin soldus (from Latin solidus) was a name applied to several 
gold and silver coins of different value. From this was formed the Low- 
Latin verb solidére=to pay. ‘The participle soliddtus, contracted solddtus, 
was used as a noun, and was applied to hired warriors. e 


Soe ane, re ee ner See eee eee 
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4. The word ibliothet’ is from the French bibliothéque, which is from 
the Latin bibliothéca, and this from the Greek BiBAioSHKn. 

5. The German folgen and the English follow (Anglo-Saxon folgian) are 
from the same root. ; 

6. For the position of the dative and accusative cases of nouns, see also 
§ 279, Rem. 2. 


Udhtzehute Wufgabe. 


1. Wem gehort bad Haus? 2. CS gehirt Herrn Schumann. 8. Hirte der Knabe, 
was der Soldat fagte? 4. Wad fdjictte ber Kaufmann dem Sdnetder? 5. Er fcbicte 
dem Schneider bad Tud. 6. Der Profelfor gab dem Knaben den Bleiftift. 7. Der 
Rok gehort dem Soldaten. 8. Dad Buch ift dem Kinde fehr fcddlic. 9. Dad Kind 
folgt bem Bater nad) ber Stadt. 10. Herr Riegel hat das Bud) dem Herrn Profeffor 
Kraus gefdidt. 11. Dads Bud) gehort Herrn Riegel. 12. Die Nachricht war dem Sols 
Daten angenehm. 18. Herr Auerbach iff aud Magdeburg. 14. Die Kirche ift bem 
Haufe ded Herrn Dietrid) (or Herrn Dietridy’s Haufe) gerade gegeniiber. 15. Der Maler 
geigte Herr HKrumm bas Gemdlde. 16. Dad Kind ift bem Bater febr undhnlidh. 17. 
Heute ift die Beitung febr intereffant. 18. Der Lehrer fchenkte bem Schitler bad Bud. 
19. Der Knabe fptelt mit dem Kinde. 


Additional Sentences. 

1. Der Dom tft dem Mufeum grade gegenitber. 2. Er folgte bem RKaufmanne (or 
Kaufmann) nad Haufe. 3. Dad Haus gehort dem Herrn Profeffor Rogers. 4. Herrn 
Nilfons Hund folgte bem Sager nach bem Walbe. 5. Herr Pierce ift aus Bofton, aber 
Herr Crane tft aus Chicago. 6. Der Hund ded Herrn Brown ift dem Hunde des Herrn 
Sones febr ahnlid. 


Behnte Lektion. 


Exercise 19. 


1. We hung the picture over the table. 2. I sent the letter to America by 
way of Hamburg. 3. The village is between the forest and the mountain. 
4. The pencil is between the book and the paper. 5. Henry laid the pencil 
between the book and the paper. 6. The dog isin the garden. 7. The boat 
is under the bridge. 8. The pencil is under the book. 9. Who has laid it 
under the book (or better, who laid it under the book)? 10. Mr. Meyer told 
the painter that he sent the letter. 11. We hung the picture on the wall. 
It was on the floor. 12. Mr. Meyer conducted (took) us from the church to 
the Library. 13. Charles has been looking for the book a long time. 14. 
This morning I sent Professor Burckhardt the book. 15. Where does he 
live (reside)? 16. He lives in Leipsic. 17. The boat is at the shore. 18, 
I have not hung the picture on the wall yet. 19. The lamp is on the table. 


NOTES. 


1, All the Teutonic languages, including the Anglo-Saxon, had originally 
a dative case. In English the dative has assumed the form of the accusative 
in the noun and in most of the pronouns. 
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2. Der Brief is from the Latin brevis=short, and meant originally a short 
writing (compare, in English, a lawyer's brief’). 

3. Both the German die Qampe and the English lamp have come (through 
the French la lampe) from the Low-Latin lampana (or lampada), which is from 
the Late-Greek Aduwas (Adurades), from Acumrev=—to shine. 

4. The word Ofen (Anglo-Saxon ofen) received in English a specific meaning. 


Bwanzighe Aufgabe. 


1. Herr Bauer hat bad Bud dem Lehrer nod nicht gefdidt. 2. Wir haben bas Ge- 
malde geftern Abend an die Wand gehingt. 8. Oad Licht ift auf bem Tifce. 4. Wil. 
Helm ftellte den Stubl gwifden den Tifd) und die Wand (or Wilhelm hat den Stubl 
swifden ben Tif und die Wand geftellt). 5. Der Dom tft gwifchen bem Mufeum und 
ber Bibliothef. 6. Das Bud) ijt auf dem Boden. 7. Der Maller ftellte bas Gemalde 
auf den Tifdh. 8. Wo ft ber Brief? 9. Er ift in bem Buche; ich legte ihn in bad 
Bud. 10. Der Knabe fixhrte und von dem Dome nad dem Mtufeum. 11. Der Garten 
ift hinter bem Haufe. 12. Die Briice ift swifden bem Dorfe und bem Berge. 18. 
Dads Bud, der Bleiftift und bas Papier find auf dem Tifde. 


Additional Sentences. 


1. Wo find bas Buch und ber Bleiftift? 2 Gch habe dad Buch auf den Tif) und 
den Bleiftift auf das Buch gelegt. 3. Wo ift Herr Comftok? 4. Er ift zu Haufe. 5. 
‘Heinrid fipt an dem Sijdhe. 6. Der Hund ift hinter dent Ofen. 


Clfte Leftion. 


Exercise 21, 

1. Hast thou (have you) the pencil? 2. No, I have it not (I hav’n’tit). 38. 
Hast thou already finished the exercise? 4. Yes, I have finished it. 5. Henry, 
did you hear what the teacher said (or has been saying)? 6. Yes, I heard it 
(or yes, I did). 7. Did you hear what the teacher said? 8. Yes, we heard it. 
9. Did you lay the book on the chair. 10. No, I laidit on thetable. 1). Does 
Mr. Weber reside far from Mr. Kraft? 12. No, he resides just opposite to him. 
18. The painter showed me the painting. 14. The painting belongs to Mr. 
Meyer; the painter sold it to him this morning. 15. The Library is not far 
from the Museum. 16. He laid the letter in the book. 17. Mr. Schuhmacher 
conducted us through the Museum to-day. 18. Mrs. Auerbach and Miss Auer- 
bach were yesterday and day before yesterday in Frankfort-on-the-Main. 19. 
Henry Riemerhofer formerly resided in Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 


NOTES. 


The Roman Emperors were accustomed to speak in the first person plural 
(the pluralis majestatis\. This custom was adopted early in the language of the 
courts in Germany. In the ninth century it began to be the custom to address 
persons of high rank also in the second person plural, Shr. As a mark of re- 
spect, parents, persons of holy orders, and foreigners were also addressed with 
<hr (compare you in English). In the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the titles Herr and Grau were first used in direct address, together with the per- 
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sonal pronouns Gt (he) and Sie (she). Soon Herr and Frau were dropped, and only 
Gr and Gie were employed in polite address. With the adoption of Spanish 
ctiquette in the seventeenth century, the titles Ho'heit (Highness), Excellen3’ 
(Excellency), Ma’jeftit (Majesty), etc., were applied to persons of high rank, 
being used with a plural verb. This custom yet prevails in official language, 
and in direct address to royal personages. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century was introduced the custom, which 
has been spreading ever since through all classes of society, of using the plural 
form of the pronoun Gie (they) for you in polite address. 

Gr is now used in direct address only in sportive language, in speaking to 
children, birds, etc. 


Sdywager (brother-in-law) is used in addressing postillion in a familiar way. 


Bweiundswanzighte Anfgabe. 


1. Karl, halt du den Bletftift nidet gehabt? 2. Fc) Habe thn ind Bud gelegt. 3. Was 
fudhe(t bu? 4. Sch fuche ben Bleiftift. 5. Was fuden Sie? 6. Wir fudyen das Bud). 
7. Haft bu bad Brod gebolt. 8. Gch habe ed {chon Heute Morgen geholt. 9. Wo warft 
bu? 10. $e war im Garten. 11. Haben Sie das Gemidilde gefauft? 12. Nein, id 
babe e6 nicht gefauft. 13. Wann haben Sie bem Herrn Profeffor Hoffmann den Brief 
gefhidtt? 14. Sd) Habe ihnt ben Brief (fcon) geftern gefdidt. 15. Der Brief ijt im 
Buche. 16. Dte Kirche ift nicht weit vom Museum. 


Additional Sentences. 


1. Wo ift ber Brief? 2 Hier ift er. 3. Wer Hat hen Bletftift? 4. Sch habe ihn. 
5. Haben Sie die Lampe? 6. Sa, ich habe fle. 7. Haben Sie die Lampe und das Licht ? 
8. $a, th habe Fe. 9. Wo ift bie Kirde? 10. Daift fle. 11. Haben Sie den Rok? 
12. Nein, id) Habe ihn nicht, Fohann hatibn. 18. Hat Sohann ben Rod und den Hut? 
14. Sa, er hat fe. : 


Bwolfte Lcttion. 


Exercise 23. 


1. It will certainly be very hot to-day. 2. The book is becoming tedious. 
8. Toward evening the weather became cold, wet, and very disagreable. 4. 
The merchant became very rich. 5.Itis becoming sultry. 6. It will probably 
rain before evening. 7. To-morrow the painter will certainly have finished the 
paintings. 8. The cabinet-maker will mend the table to-morrow. 9. The peas- 
ant will sell the grain. 10. The father will praise the child, because it is so 
industrious, and because it has finished the lesson so very quick. 11. This 
evening William Schroeder will visit the Director of the Museum. 12. We will 
visit Professor Siebert, from Vienna, to-morrow evening. 18. During the night 
the weather became quite cold, but now the weather is warm and agreeable. 
14, The boy will soon have learned the lesson. 15. We will not buy the 
house. 16. It thundered; it will soon rain. 
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NOTES. 

1. In many cases c& in German is replaced by gh in English. Compare te 
Nacht with night; hod with high; durdy (Old-German, durh), with through 
(Anglo-Saxon, thurh,; Old-English, thurgh). 

2. Frequently g in German is replaced by y in English. Compare fag-en 
with say (Ang.-Sax., secgan,; Old-Eng., seggen, seyen, sayn). 

3. For illustrations of the analogous forms of words in languages related to 
the German, and of the development of words during the history of the Ger- 
man language, see § 28-80. 

4. The word bie Rommo’be is from the French la commode. 

5. The oldest form of the word ber Urgt is der arzdt (found in the ninth cenv- 
ury). It is formed from the Latin archidier (from the Greek apyiatrpos)=chief 
physician. This foreign word has long since driven the native German word 
for physician (der lahhi) entirely out of use. 

6. The relationship of the German and English languages is seen in the in- 
flection of the verb as strongly as in the analogous forms of individual words. 


Vierundzwanzigite Wufgabe. 

1. Der Argt wirh Herr Meyer heute befuden. 2. Der Zimmermann haut bad Haus. 
8. Der Bauer bebaut bad Feld. 4. Der Kaufmann wird febr ref. 5. Der Sdneider 
wurde febr arm. 6. Die Gefchidte wurde langweilig. 7. Es wird fdwil. 8. Es wird 
bald regnen. 9. €8 donnert foeben. 10. Der Bauer wird den Weizen und den Roggen 
verfaufen. 11. Der Direktor ded Mufeums war febr freundlich gegen und. 12. Er hat 
und durdy bad Mufeum gefirhrt. 13. Der BibliotheFar firbrte und durd) die Bibliothe? 
(or hat und .... gefiihrt). 14. Die Vibliothef ift fehr groB und foftbar. 15. Der Leh- 
rer tabdelte Dad Kind, weil ed bie Leftion (or Wurgabe) nicht lernte; or, der Lehrer hat 
bad Kind getadelt, weil e8 die Leftion nicht gelernt hat. 16. Wir haben bad Haus ge- 
miethet. 

Additional Senténces. 

1.Der Sechneider wird den Ro Heute Whend repariren. 2. Der Hund wird dem 
Sager nad ber Stadt folgen. 3. Wir werden bald nad) Haufe gehen. 4. Die Nachridt 
wird bem Kaufmanne febr unangenchm fein. 5. Wir werden bad Haus nidt micthen. 
6. Wabrend der Nacht wurde eB gtemlidy falt, aber Heute wird bad Wetter wabrideinlid 
febr hetf werden. 


Vierzehnte Leftion. 


Exercise 2'7. 


1.Do you speak German? 2. Wespeak only English. 8. Mrs. Dietrich speaks 
German and French. 4. Miss Hasenclever speaks French, Italian, and Spanish. 
5. The bookbinder has bound the book very (07 quite) well. 6. Where did you 
find the letter? 7.I found it in the book. 8. Miss Hildebrand sang the song 
very beautifully. 9. Yes, she sang it really very beautifully. 10. The thief has 
stolen the money. 11. The child has been playing withthe cane. 12. Yes, and 
it has broken it. 18. I spoke with Mr. Brown this morning. 14. I have been 
looking for the book a long time, but I have not found it yet. 15. John has it. 
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NOTES. 
1. From the similarity of the English and German verbs in conjugation, wo 
prefer to retain the terms “Irregular” and “Regular” Verbs, as used by En- 
glish grammariang, rather than to use the terms “Verbs of the Old or Strong 
Conjugation” and “Verbs of the New or Weak Conjugation,” which are used by 
German grammarians (see §139 and §142). 

2. Strictly speaking, the eleventh sentence signifies that the child has broken 
the cane, but not into two pieces; to break into pieces is rendered by gerbrecyen, 

8. A short ¢ in the radical syllable of irregular verbs is usually changed to 
short { in the 2d and 8d person singular of the indic. pres.; when ¢ is long, it is 
usually changed to ie; compare fpredjen (fprich{t) with (teblen ({tiebl{t). 

Ahtundzwangzig(te Wufgabe. 

1. Sprechen Sie Frangofifd? 2. Nein, Frangofifd fpreche ich nidpt (or id) fpreche fein 
Franzoftfdh). 8. Herr Kreugner fpridht Deutfdh, Hollindifd, Stalidnifd und Spanifd. 
4. Herr Profeffor Sdmidt fpridit Lateinifd und Griedifd. 5. Cte haben ben Stok 
gebrodjen. 6. Der Dieb hat den Hut und ben Ro geftohlen. 7. Wo haben Sie (or 
faft bu) den Bleiftift gefunden? $. 3h habe ihn unter dem Bud gefunden. 9. Georg 
Hat bag Band um den Hut gebunden. 10. Marie hat bad Lieb gang gut (or febr gut) 
gefunger. 11. Herr Niedner fprichts Hiren Sie, wad er fagt? 12. Sd fudhte die Bei- 
tung. 18. Heinric) wird dad Lied fingen. 14. Dad Kind hatte ben Stok gebrodyen 
(or gerbrodjen, see note 2, above). 15. Johann wirh bad Bud finden. 16. Herr 
Kraufe wird bas Haus faufer. . 


Additional Sentences. 

Rem. The teacher will use his discretion ‘as to when it will be best, consider- 
ing the attainments of the particular class under instruction, to introduce 
into the additional sentences new words, from the classified list of words given 
on pages 415, 417, and 423. 


1. Herr Dudley fpridt Chinefifd und Sapanefifd. 2. Spridt Herr Rogers Tiwkifch 2 
3. Sa, ex fpricht Tirkifeh, Arabifd und Ruffifd. 4. Der Buchbinder hat bad Buc nod 
nicht gebunden; er wird ed morgen binden. 5. Wo ift Molph Werner jest? 6. Er ift 
in Aadyen. 


giinfzehute Lettion. 


Exercise 29. 


1. The scholars have finished the exercises. 2. The hills are not very high. 
8. The rooms are too small. 4. The paintings are beautiful, but very dear. 5. 
John laid (or has laid) the pencils on the table. 6. The pencils are beside (or 
near) the books. 7. The tables are in the rooms. 8. The thieves have stolen 
tho money. 9. The roofs of the houses in the villages are very stecp. 10. The 
towers of the churches in the cities are high and imposing. 11. The painters 
have hung the paintings on the walls of the rooms. 12. The painter has hung 
the painting on the wall of tho room. 13. Mr. Dietrich sent the letters to 
America by way of Bremen. 14. Mr. Blumenbach and Mr. Dunker havo sung 
the songs very beautifully (or finely). 
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NOTES. 

1. We have deemed it best to adhere to the historically and logically correct di- 
vision of nouns into Declensions, which is adopted by all German grammarians. 
Besides being more advantageous in the philological study of the language, 
this method of division will prevent confusion in the minds of such persons as 
shall continue the study of the language in the works of the great German 
grammarians, Heyse, Becker, Heyne, Kelle, Kehrein, Grimm, efc., and especially 
to such as shall continue the study of the language under native teachers in 
Germany itself. Atthe same time, in the practical use of the language, and es- 
pecially during the early period of its study, the gender and declension of each 
noun will have to be learned separately. 

2. As the terms “Old” and ‘‘New Declensions” have already become familiar 
to American students and teachers of the German language, we prefer to adhero 
to them, rather than to introduce the terms “Strong and Weak Declensions,” 
which are used by German grammarians. 

8. As the use of cases in the German is so different from that in the English 
langgage, and as the cases in German are capable of such a variety of construc- 
tion (the oblique cases being governed by verbs, adjectives, and prepositions), 
woe prefef to give no translation of the oblique cases in the paradigms. While 
the genitive case is more frequently rendered by of and the dative by ¢o than 
by other words, the genitive case may be governed by from thirty to forty 
words that have a prepositional use, and eightcen prepositions always must be, 
and nine may be used with the dative case. With many adjectives and verbs 
that govern the genitive and dative cases, the prepositions of and to would givo 


erroneous translations. 
Dreifigite Wufgabe. 

1.Dte Schitler haben die Bicher gefauft. 2. Die Bicher ber Mtaler find auf den 
Sifdhen. 38. Die Tifchler haben die Tifche reparirt. 4. Die Oefen, die Stile und dic 
Rifde find in ben Bimmern. 5. Fraulein Neumann hat die Lieder febr fchin gefungen. 
6. Die Nidte find jept febr falt. 7. Die Thirme der Kirchen find febe hod. 8. Die 
Nachrichten in der Zeitung find Heute febr intereffant. 9. Die Garten find nicht febr 
groB. 10. Die Solbaten finOtn ber Stadt. 11. Wo haben Sie bie Bleiftifte gefunden ? 
12. Die Bleiftifte waren unter ben Bichern. 13. Die Sdncider haben die Rode repa- 
rirt. 14. Die Kinder fpielen mit ben Hunden. 15. Wir fchicten die Briefe Aber Hamburg. 


Additional Sentences. 

1. Die Gemalde gehiren ben Malern. 2. Die Schiller ftudiren febr flcipig. 3. Die 
Meffer find nicht febr fdarf. 4. Herr Mier und Herr Schull haben die Haufer geftern 
fchon gemicthet. 5. Wir haben bie Rommoden nicht gefauft; fie find gu Fein. 6. Dic 
Bauern haben den Weigen und den Roggen fon verfauft. 7. Die Diebe Haben das 

eld geftoblen. 


Sed szsehnte Leftion. 


Exercise 31. 
1. Mr. Auerbach bought a painting to-day. 2. Henry bought to-day a coat, a 
hat, a pair of boots, and a pair of shoes. 8. The cook has procured (been to get) a 
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pound of sugar, a pound of coffee, and a pound of tea. 4. Do you wish a cup 
of coffee or a cup of tea. 4. I wish only a glass of water. 6. The child wishes 
a glass of milk and a piece of bread and butter. 7%. The cups (or the cups and 
the saucers) are very beautiful. 8. Shall you buy a quire of paper or a ream 
of paper? 9.I shall buy a ream of paper. 10. The cloth ig an ell wide. 11. 
It costs a dollar an ell. 12. The tea costs a dollar (Thaler) a pound. 18. The 
eggs cost ten groschens adozen. 14. Henry has paid (ov paid) a thaler and ten 
groschens for the book. 15. The ribbon is an inch wide. 16. A year ago we 
were in Germany. 17.I wish a quart of milk, a pound of tea, and a dozen eggs. 


NOTES. 


1. In the year 1516 a rich vein of silver ore was discovered in the valley o1 
St. Joachim (St. Soadims-Thal), in Bohemia. In 1518 there were struck off in 
this valley a large quantity of silver coin, called Joachimsthaler, and worth in 
value about one and a half of the present Prussian thaler, or about an Ameri- 
can dollar (in gold). From that time forward, through the last three hundred 
and fifty years, the name thaler has spread through many civilized lands. It 
has been modified from Thaler, as in German, to Daler in Danish and Swedish, 
Daaler in Dutch, Dollar in English, and Dollaro in Italian, Spanish, ang Portu- 
guese. 

2. The name Grofehen is derived from the Middle-Latin adjective (denarius) 
grossus, meaning large or thick (penny). The first groschens were struck in - 
1296, and were worth about fifteen cents in gold. 

8. The German word #fennig and the English word penny are derived from 
the ancient German word phant=fand—a pawn or pledge. The pfennig was 
at first a silver coin, worth about five cents in gold. It was the chief silvor 
coin in Germany from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. The first copper 
pfennig, struck in the sixteenth century, had nearly the value of the present 
German Pfennig. The pfennig (and penny) was represented in commercial 
accounts by @ (denarius). 

4, The word Taffe comes to the German, through the French (da ¢asse), from 
tho Arabic ‘tassah (a basin) which is from the verb ‘tassa=to immerse. 

5. The word Jabr (and the English year) is allied to the Polish yar=spring, 
and the Bohemian gar=summer. Many nations reckon the passage of time 
by the number of “‘summers,” as some others do by the number of “‘ winters.” 

6. The original g was yet preserved in the Old-German in the plural of Gi, 
which was cigir=Cier=eggs. 

7.The word fund (and the English pound) camo from the Latin pondo (an 
ablative used as a nominative, allied to pondus), which was derived from pen- 
dere=to hang (as in a balance). 


Bweiunddreifigtte Aufgabe. 


1. Haben Sie einen Bleiftift? 2. Da auf dem THifche ift (or ltegt) ein Bleiftift. 3. 
Wilhelm hat ein Paar Sdube und ein Paar Pantoffeln gefauft. 4. Der Kod wird ein 
Dupend Cier, cin Pfund Sucter, ein Quart Mild und ein Pfund Meis Holen. 5. Dad 
Bud wird einen Thaler und gwanzgig Grofden Foften. 6. Wilhelm wiinfdt ein Glas 
Wafer. 7. Wimfden Sie cine Taffe Dhee oder cine Taffe Kaffee? 8. 3d wimfde 

B 
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eine Taffe Kaffee. 9. Das Tuc tft cine Elle breit. 10. €8 foftct einen Thaler bte 
Ele. 11. Sh habe einen Thaler und gehn Grofdhen fir bas Bud) bezahlt. 12. Das 
Band ift eine Elle lang und einen Soll breit. 13. Cs foftet sehn Grofden die Clle. 
14. Der Thee foftete einen Thaler dad Pfund. 15. Haben Sie einen Bogen Papier ? 
16. Er hat ein Mies Papier. 

Additional Sentences. 

1. Here Weftbrook hat gehn Dollars fiir den Tifd und gwanjgig Dollars fir dte Kom 
mode berablt. 2. Heute werbde id) ein Paar Stiefel, ein Paar Sdhuhe, ein Paar Hand- 
fhube und cinen Hut faufen. 38. Das Waffer ijt hier sehn Sup tief. 4. Dad Tudh fo= 
{ict gwei Dollars die Elle. 


Siebzehnte Leltion. 


Exercise 33. 


1. Mr. Meyer has bought three houses in Gotha. 2. The cloth is a yard (or 
an ell) wide. 8.The cook has got two dozen eggs, five pounds of sugar, and 
seven pounds of rice. 4. The book costs eight thalers and twenty-five gro- 
schens. 5.I paid twenty-five groschens and six pfennigs for the ribbon. 6. 
Henry is four feet and eleven inches tall.« 7. The bridge is eighty-four feet 
long. 8. The tower of the cathedral of Magdeburg is three hundred and thirty 
feet high. 9. The tower of the cathedral at Vienna is four hundred and thirty- 
six feet high. 10. The Library in Berlin has (or contains) six hundred and 
fifty thousand volumes. 11. Dresden has a hundred and forty thousand inhab- 
itants. .12. Magdeburg has ninety thousand inhabitants. 13. In the year 1863 
Mr. Friedland and Mr. Wolf were residing in Heidelberg. 14. Yesterday Mr. 
Braun was fifty-eight years old. 


Vierunddreipigite Anufgabe. 

1. Der Koch Hat gwet Pfund Bucer und fecdhs Pfund Reid gefauft. 2. Heer Fried- 
Tand begablte fiinfgehn Dollard (or, if in Germany, Thaler) fir die Biher. 3. Wil. 
Helm ift fimf Fusi und fleben Boll Hod. 4. Der Thurm bed Domted in Wien it vier- 
hundert und fedsunddretBig Tub Hod). 5. Die awei Thitrme ded Domes in Minden 
find drethunbert und fedsundbdreifig Gus hod. 6. Dte Brice iber bic Cloe in Dresden 
ift eintaufend fedohundertundfinfstg Fuh lang und finfzig FuB brett. 7. Dad Salof 
in Berlin ift fehshundertundswangig Fuh lang. 8. Es hat fechshundert Bimmer. 9. 
Bremen hat adtundftebgig taufend Einwohner. 10. Hamburg hat hundert und fechsund- 
neungig taufend Cinwohner. 11. Die Vibliothel in Minden ift sweihundertundfiinfsig 
Sup lang und fimfundadtyig Fup hod. 12. Ste hat (or enthalt) adthundertundfinfrebhn 
taufend Biidher (or Bande). 13. Herr Kohner war im Sabre 1865 in Deutfdland (or 
im Sabre 1865 twwar Herr Kohner in Deuthdland). 


Additional Sentences. 


1. Der Niaga’rafall (the Niagara Falls) ift viertaufend Fup breit und hundert giwei- 
undfed3ig Fuh hod. 2. Philadelphia (Mhi-la-del’-phia) Hat adthunderttaufend Cin- 
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wohner. 38. Chicago hat hundertundadtig taufend Einwohner. 4. Die Cifenbahn gtwi- 
fchen Whany und Buffalo ijt sweihundert und actundneungig Meilen lang. 5. Der 
Crie-Kanal’ ift dreihundert Meilen lang. 6. Wie alt find Sie? 7. Sch bin ficbengehn 
Sabre alt. 8. Herr Meuenberg hat dreihundert und neunundachtzig Morgen Land in 
Pommern verFaujt, und er hat in Widconfin vierhundertundneungzig Ader Land gefauft. 


AWdhtzehnte Leftion. 
Exercise 35. 


1. ‘Che water is cold. 2. Do you wish cold water? 38.I wish warm water. 4. 
The cook has a pitcher full of hot water. 5. The bookbinder has bound the book 
with red leather. 6. The tailor has lined the coat with black cloth. %. Catha- 
rine picked two white and three red roses in the garden. 8. Miss Hildebrand 
sang two beautiful German songs yesterday evening. 9. Berlin and Vienna 
are large and beautiful cities. 10. Professor Eberhard has bought two Italian 
and four Spanish books. 11. Do you wish gray or green cloth? 12. I wish brown 
(cloth). 138. Instructive books “re sometimes very tedious. 14. The Cathedral 
in Munich has two high towers. 15. Berlin has wide streets. 16. Brunswick 
has narrow, crooked streets. 17.The houses in Brunswick have steep roofs. 
18. The house is large and convenient, but it is too dear. 19. Tho saddler has 
bought black, yellow, and brown leather. 


NOTES. 
1. The word Rofe is from the Latin 70sa. The Latin form was indeed retain- 
ed for a long time during the Old-German Period (§ 9). 
2. The German verb pfliidfen and the English verb to pluck are derived from 
the Provencal verb pelucar’ =to pluck out, which (as well as the Italian verb 


piluccare=to pick grapes), is from the Latin verb pea pluck out hairs (from 
pilus=a hair). 


8. There are very many examples of the change of p in words from tho 
Latin to pf in German (see § 48, 2, 26). 

4.The German word fein and the English word fine have come from tho 
French fi, which (with the Provencal jin, Italian and Spanish fino) is abbro- 
* viated frem the participle Jini tus=finished, complete. 

5. The English word deck and the German word Dad are from the same root 
as tho verb decfes (see page 442), 


Sedhsunddreifighte Wufgabe. 

1. Herr Profeffor Lindemann Hat swet italidnifche und drei frangoftfde Seitungen. 2. 
Haben Sie holldndifde Bicher? 3. Nein, aber wir haben frangdfifche und fpanifde Bir 
cher. 4. Herr Meverheim hat gwei fdone und foftbare Bicher auf den Tifd gelegt. 5. 
Der Sattler hat gelbes und fcbwarzes Leder gefauft. 6. Der Buchbinder hat die Birdher 
nidt mit grimem Leber gebunden. 7. Er hat die Biicher mit rothem Leder gebunden. 
8. Der Sdneider wird der Rok mit braunem Tuche fittern. 9.Dad Kind hat dre; 
MNofen geplit. 10. Kofthare Vircher find zuweilen nidt febr lehrreih. 11. Der Dom 
su Koln wird swet hohe Thirrme haben. 12. Sie werden 476 Hus hod) fein. 13. Herr 
Micger hat gwet grofe und fdyone Gemialde gefauft. 14. Cr begablte 890 Thaler fiir die 
Genrdlde. 
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Additional Sentences. 


1. Die Budbandler Schulp und Cifenfelbt haben deutfche, itatidnifde und ruffifche 
Biicher. 2. Haben fle auch ruffifde Bettungen? 8. Rein, fle baben nur deutfde und 
italidnifde Qettungen. 4. Der Dom gu Bamberg hat vier Hohe Thirme. 5. Aehtziy 
amerifanijchhe Stubenten befuden (attend) jept die Univerfitit gu (or in) Berlin. 6. 
Dads Bud hat 527 Seiten. 


Neunzehute Leftion, 


Exercise 3'7. 


1. What are you looking for? 2. I am looking for my books. 8. My father is 
not at home. 4. My grandfather has presented a book to my brother. 5. Mr. 
Diez, his wife, and his daughter Catharine are in Potsdam to-day. 6. My cousin 
visited his parents in Jena day-before-yesterday. 7. Charles, hast thou found 
thy pencil? 8. Children, have you finished your exercises? 9. The scholars 
have learned their lessons very well. 10. Mary said that she will probably visit 
her aunt to-day. 11. Have you seen my brother to-day? 12. Yes, I saw your 
brother this morning in the Museum. 13. Do you not see the tower of the 
Cathedral? 14.Oh yes! I seeit. 15. Have you read the news this morning? 
16. Yes, I read it in your newspaper. 17. What are you reading? 18.I am 
reading the history of Germany. 19. My uncle has given my sister the book. 
20. Mr. Niemeyer told me yesterday evening that he saw my grandfather and 
my grandmother in Magdeburg day before yesterday. 21. My parents are to- 
day in Magdeburg. , 

NOTES. 

1. With reference to the word Stann, sce § 49,2, Rem. The Gothic verb mi- 
nan (Old-German, meinan ; Middle and New German, meinen=to think ; Dutch, 
meenen ,; Swedish, mena; Danish, mene; Anglo-Saxon, maenan; Old-English, 
menen ; New-English, mean) is allied to the Latin verb me-men-is=to remember ; 
the Greek verb péxova=I am mindful; the Russian verb m’njcti=to think, and 
the Sanscrit verb man=to think ; and also to the Latin noun mens=mind, the 
Greek uévos=will, and the Sanscrit maznas=spirit. 


2. The word Srau originally signified mild, pleasant, lovely. Tt is allied to. 


the adjective froh—happy, cheerful, and to Yreya, the name of the Goddess of 
Love in Northern Mythology, in whose honor the day $reitag— Friday, is named. 

3. The German words Zante and the English word aunt come (through the 
French tante; Old-French ante) from the Latin amiia=aunt on the father’s side. 

4. The German word Goufine and the English word cousin come (through the 
French [masc.] cousin, [fem.] cousine) from the Latin, being contracted from 
consobrinus. Sobrinus is changed from sororinus=a sister's child (from soror= 


a sister). 
Adhtunddreifigite Wufgabe. 

1. Haben Sie meine Handfdube gefehen? 2 Sa, Shre Handfcbube find (or liegen) 
auf bem Tifdhe. 8. Dads Kind fieht feinen Bater und feine Mutter. 4. Haben Cie den 
Brief von Shrem Obeim in Bonn gelefen? 5. Fh habe ihn nod nidt gelefen. 6. Un- 
fer Lehrer fagt, af wir unfere Leftionen (or Mufgaben) jehr gut gelernt haben. 7. So- 
bann, haft bu deine Aufgabe vollendet? & Kinder, habt ihr cure Bicher gefunden ? 
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9. Die Radricten von Amerifa in Bhrer Beitung find febr intereffant. 10. Wilhelm 
Meyer fagt, daB feine Cltern jest im Dresden find. 11. Heinrid) Raud) fagt, baB feine 
Tante febr frank tft. 12. Johann Meyer fagt, daf fert Obetm fein Haud and feinen 
Garten verfauft hat. 18. Meine Sdhwefter Hat bas Buch nod nicht gelefen. 14. Mein 
Bater hat mir dad Bud gegeben. 15. Der Sdineider Hat meinen Nod reparirt. 16. 
Wilhelm befudht feinen Urgrofoater. 17. Frdulein Weygand ift meine Coufine. 18. 
Herr Richter ijt mein Sah wager. 
Additional Sentences. 

1. Meine UrgroBmutter wohnt tn Heidelberg. 2. Sie ift 84 Babre alt. 8. Herr 
Krachfeld befucht jept feinen Sdwiegervater in Kiffingen. 4. Wilhelm Wenpel hat fei- 
nem Stieffobn, Sohann Braun, heute ett Buch gefdenkt. 5. Frau Krumberg ift Hedwig 
Odenheimer’s Tante. 6. Fraulein Reidhenberg ift meine Nidhte. 


Bwansigite Leftion. 


Exercise 39, 

1. The pronunciation of the German language is strong (energetic, or forcible), 
but it is not very soft. 2.To whom do these new books belong? 8. They be- 
long to that rich merchant. 4. Not all instructive books are interesting. 5. 
Not every book is instructive. 6.Mr. Schauer resides in that large house oppo- 
site the New Museum. 7.Some days ago I bought some German and French 
books in Leipzig. 8. Professor Schauer has many Italian books in his library. 9. 
That black overcoat is too large for me. 10. These (American) rubber over- 
shoes cost three thalers. 11. The colors of tho Prussian flag are black and 
white, 12. The colors of the American flag are red, white, and blue. 18. The 
army of the North-German Confederation has now 800,000 soldiers. 14. In 
which cities of Germany were you? 15. We were in a number of (or several) 
large cities, especially in Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart, and Co- 
logne. 16. Cologne is on the left side and Dusseldorf is on the right side of the 
Rhine. 17. Mr. Lidemann resides on the right side of the street, opposite the 
new church. 18. Saxony belongs now to the North-German Confederation. 
19. This overcoat belongs to Dr. Messerschmidt. 


NOTES. 


1. The word Mrmee’, which came from the French armee, a modification of the 
Middle-Latin participle armata=armed (body), was but little used in Germany 
before the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). For some time previous to the 17th 
century, the Spanish word armada was much used. The native German word 
for army is dad Heer. 


2. The Anglo-Saxon form of the word Sprache was spracc (and, with the r 
dropped, spacc). For other examples of the dropping of the r in English words 
of Teutonic origin, sce § 49, 2, 19. 

8. The German word aft (old) is allied in its root to the Latin verb dlere=to 


nourish, the ancient participle of which. attus=nourished, grown up, received the 
adjective signification of high. 
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4, One of the most striking examples, by which the relationship of the Indo- 
European languages (§ 1) is shown, is in the word new (Middle-German, neuwe ; 
Old-German, niwi; - Gothic, niujis ; Anglo-Saxon, niwe, neowe; ‘English, new) 
which is allied to the Latin novus; the Greek véos (originally with the digam- 
na, véFos), the Slavic (Russian) nowyi, the Keltic (Irish) nua, the Persian naw, 
ni, and the Sanscrit newas. 

5. As there had arisen a great variety i in the spelling of the name of Bavaria 
(as Bayern, Batern, Beyern, Beier) and of the adjective Bavarian (as Bayerifd, 
Bayrijdh, Baierifdh, Bairifh, Beyerifih, Beyrifch, Beterifidh, Betrifd), the government of 
Bavaria issued a decree on June 380, 1846, directing the forms Saicrn and 
Bairifd to be used in all official documents, and requesting all persons to adopt 


these forms. 
Vierzighte Wufgade. 

1. Die Ausfprace der Stalienifdjen Sprache ift weid, aber doc fraftvoll. 2. Wem 
gehort biefer neue Hut? 8. Er gebhort Dem Herrn Behr. 4. Frankfurt (am Main) ge- 
hort jet gu Preugen. 5. Dads Neue Mufeumt in Berlin éft febr groB und impofant. 6. 
C8 ift breihundert und vierzig Gus lang. 7. Dad Mite Muferm ft nidt fo grof. 8. Cs 
ift gweihunbdert fecdoundfiebsig FuB.lang, hundert und flebsig Tub tief und dreiundadht- 
zig Fup hod. 9. Dads Neue Mufeum ift hinter dem When Mujeum. 10. Die Farben 
ber italidnifchen Fahne find roth, wets und grim. 11. Wn welder Seite ber Stragfe 
wohnen Sie? 12. Wir wohnen arn der rechten Seite ber Strafe, gerade gegeniiber bem 
neuen Haufe bed Herr Krangler. 18. Was foftet diefeds Tud) die Ce? 14. Dad blane 
Tuc Foftet finf Thaler bie Ce. 15. Dad fchwarze Tuch Foftet vier Thaler und gwan- 
sig Grofchen die Elle. 16. Die Hfterreichifde Mrmee hat acthundert taufend Solbaten. 
17. Der Thurm der Kirche ijt Hundert und viergig Fuh Hod. 18. Sch habe heute Mor- 
gen einige Deutfhe Bicher gefauft. 19. Sch habe nicht viele dentidhe Bircher. 20. Sch 
habe mae (or viele) Deutfhe Birdher gelefen. 21. Sch Habe nur wenig deutfche Bincher. 


Additional Sentences. 


1. Diefes Haus gehirt Hermann Roth, und jened Haus gehort Hern Dietrid. 2. 
Das Bud) Hat vierhundert fedhsundadtzig Seiten. 3. Der Sdyneider hat stvdlf Ueber- 
rode gemadt. 4. Die Farben der merifanifden Fabne find weif, roth und grim. 5. 
Welche Beitungen winiden Sie? 6. Wir winfden diefe Beitungen. 7. Herr Kraft 
Hat Heute gwet neve englijde Bicher in Bofton gefauft. : 


Cinundzwanjzigite Lektion. 
Exercise 41. 


1. Have you seen my German Grammar to-day? 2. Your German Reader is 
on my table near my French Grammar, but I have not seen your German 
Grammar to-day. 8. Mary has mislaid her Italian Grammar; have you seen 
it? 4.I have not seenit to-day. 5. The sleeves of your new dress-coat are too 
long. 6. No, the tailor made it exactly (or quite) according to the new (or 
latest) fashion. 7. Henry Dietrich has ordered a black overcoat. 8. The collar 
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of my white vest is too wide. 9. But the vest fits you very well. 10. The fa- 
ther has promised the child a new book, because it has learned its German ex- 
ercise so well. 12, Mr. Beyerlein asserts (or says) that Mr. Gellort paid 2840 
dollars for his new paintings. 12. A thief has stolen my pocket-book out of 
my pocket. - 18. William has broken the new pitcher. 14. Tho pattern (figure) 
of your new dress is very beautiful. 15. Anna has bought to-day a black dress, 
an umbrella, a parasol, and a blue veil. 16. The size Se the page) of this 
French Grammar is too large. 


NOTES. 

1. The word Move comes, through the French la mode (fem.), from the Latin 
modus (masc.)=measure, way, manner, to which was given in the Middle-Latin 
the signification of usage, custom. ‘Modus has given rise to the two French 
words le mode=manner, way ; and la mode=fashion. The latter word was taken 
into the German language early in the 17th century. 

2. The word Grammoa’ti® comes from the Greek ypaupatixy (réxvn)=the 
art of writing—from +d ypapupa=the engraved thing, the letter—from ypapew= 
to engrave, to write (allied to the German graben; see page 316). 

8. As the terms ‘‘ Old” and ‘‘New Declension of Adjectives’ are already famil- 
iar to American students of the German language, we prefer to adhere to their 
use, rather than to adopt the terms ‘“‘Strong’’ and “Weak Declension of Adjec- 
tives” which are employed by German grammarians. 


Bweinndvierszigie Wnfgabe. 

"1. $eh habe mein deutfcyes Lefebudh verlegts id) habe eB lange gefucht, aber id habe 
e3 nod) nicht gefunden. 2. Da tft cd (or liegt e8) auf bem Tifde unter meiner deutfden 
Grammatif. 8. Haben Sie Thre deutfde Beitung gelejen? 4. Mein, ich habe fle nod 
nicht gelefen; wiinfden Sie fie? 5. Habe Sie die nene Mipe ded Kindes bemerft ? 
6. Sa, fle pabt ihm febr gut. 7. Haben Sie Shren Regenfdhirm gefunden? 8. Haben 
Sie mein deutfdheds Lefebuch gefehen? 9. Haben Sie ein Paar Stiefel beftellt? 10. 
Nein, icy habe ein Paar Schube beftellt. 11. Der Kragen feines Ucherroded it gu 
breit (weit, in German, refers only to distance away). 12. Das Kind hat die Taffe 
zerbrodjen (the word Zaffe may refer to the cup alone, or to the cup and saucer). 
13. Karl hat heute Morgen ein Oupend Tafdentiider, eine neue Wefte, etnen Regen= 
fdirm, und ein Paar amerifanifdhe Gummifdube gefauft. 14. Breslau hat hundertund- 
fiinfzig taufend Einwohner. 15. Der Dom gu Fretbutg ijt dreihundert und swanzig 
Sup lang und hundert FuG breit. 16. Der Thurm ift dreihundert und fedhsundneungig 
Sup hod. 


Bweiundswanzigite Leltion. 
Exercise 43. 


1. This painting is more beautiful (or a more beautiful one) than that one. 
2. The weather is milder to-day than it was yesterday. 8. Have you heard the 
last news? 4, Have you read the last news? 65. The spire of the cathedral in 
Vienna is the highest in the world. 6.The Schneekoppe, the highest mountain 
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in North and Central Germany, is 4960 feet high. ¥. The Danube is the longest 
river in Germany. 8. The shortest way (or road) from Berlin to Paris is by 
way of Magdeburg and Cologne. 9. To-day is the shortest day of the year. 
10. Baron von Rothschild was the richest man in the world. 11. Albert Direr 
was the most famous German painter of (07 in) the Middle Age. 12. In Nu- 
remberg especially he painted many beautiful paintings. 18. Little Freddy is 
a dear little child. 14. Henry is not as old as John, but he is two years older 
than William. 15.General von Frankenstein was more brave than prudent in 
the battle. 16. The history of the Thirty Years’ War is very interesting. 17. 
My youngest brother is six years old. 18. Munich is the largest city in Bava- 
ria. 19.It is much larger than Nuremberg or Augsburg. 20. Baden isa little 
larger than Saxony. 21. Bavaria is much larger than Baden. 


NOTES. | 
1. Der Flug is allied to the English word jtoss (see note to fliefen on page 815). 
2. Wenig is from weinen=/o cry (see § 122, 4, Rem. 8). 
8. Lest (and the English dasz) is from the ancient adjective laz—lazy (see § 9). 


Viernndvierszigite Wufgabe. 


1. Mein dltefter Bruder tft swolf Fabre alt, und mein jingfter Bruder ift fechs Sabre 
alt. 2. Winjdhen Sie feinercd Tud)? 3. Mein, diejeds Tuc) ijt fein genug. 4. Heute 
ijt ber ldngfte Tag ded Suhreds. 5. Karl ift fimf Sabre dlter ald fein Bruder. 6. Herr 
Kraufe fingt gang gut, aber Herr Englifh fingt viel beffer, und Herr Eberhard fingt ant 
beften vor allen. 7. Dad Wetter tft heute fehr unangenehm, aber ed ift mehr ftirmifd 
ald falt. 8. Der Oberft war in der Schlacht nicht weniger veijidtig als tapfer. 9. Ma- 
rie Krangler hat die deutfden Lieder febr {chon gefungen. 10. Wilhelan Friedlander ijt 
gerade fo alt wie (or al) Griedrich Schnaafe. 11. Diefes Papier ift nicht fo gut wie 
jened. 12. Sened Buch tft groPer als diefes. 18. Die Ober ift der lingfte Flug in 
Norddentidland. 14. Sie ift linger al8 die Elbe. 15. Haben Sie die Iepten Mach- 
richten gebirt? 16. WUlbert Diirer war unter (or gebirte gu) den beribmteften Malern 
Deutidhlands. 17. Der Fitrzgefte Weg von Verlin nach Trieft ift uber Oresden, Prag und 
Wien. 

“Additional Sentences. 

1. Deutfdland tft faft fo groB wte Texas. 2. Batern iff etwad Metner ald Maine. 
8. Sachfen tft etwas Heiner ald Connecticut und Rhode Foland. 4. Stalien ift etwas 
grbfer ald Georgien und Florida. 5. Der Miffiffippi ift 8166 Meilen lang; er ift der 
Ving fte Flub in Mordbamerifa. 6. Der Thurm der Dreteinigheitstirdhe (Trinity Church) 
in New York, der Hachfte Thurm in Mmerifa, eft gweihundert vierundfedszig Fuh hod). 
7. Teras ift ber gripte Staat und Delaware ift der Fleinfte Staat in den Vereinigte’ 
Staaten. 8. Der fiirgefte Weg von Mew York bis Chattanooga ift ber Philadelphia, 
Wafhington, Lyndburg und Knoxville. 

Rem, The names of most rivers out of Germany are of the masculine gender, 
as: Der Miffiffipps Amagonenflus, Ganges, Po, but bie Tiber, Themfe, Wolga, ete. 
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Dreiundswanzigite Leftion. 


Exercise 45. 


1.I have borrowed to-day of Professor Steinmeyer the first volume of Hein- 
rich Kurz’s History of the German Literature. 2. Mr. Schonberg resides in the 
second story of the fifth house on the right-hand side of Friedrich Street. 8. 
The advertisements are on the seventh and eighth pages ofthe newspaper. 4. 
The telegraphic dispatch from America is in about the middle of the fourth 
column on the third page of to-day’s paper of this place; the dispatch is of very 
great interest. 5. You will find the origin of the word ,,.Meffer” (given) in the 
second volume of the third edition of the German Dictionary by Schmitthenner, 
on the one hundred and forty-eighth page, in the twenty-ninth line from the 
bottom. 6. Christopher Columbus discovered America on October 11, 1492. 
7. Frederick the Second, generally called the Great, died on the seventh of Au- 
gust, 1786. 8. He was the third king of Prussia. 9. Frederick William the 
Fourth, the sixth king of Prussia, died January 2, 1861. 10. Géthe died in Wei- 
ee on the twenty-second of March, 1832. 11. Schiller died in Weimar on May 

9,1805. 12. Albert Direr was the greatest German painter of the sixteenth and 
sovountanth centuries. 13. Monday was the first of January. 14. Tuesday was 
@ very hot day. 

. NOTES. 

1. Der Band is from bin den (§ 145); see also § 79, 2, Rem. 2. 

2. Der Kinig—king, is allied to fonnen and fennen (see § 145). 

8. Der Kaifer comes, through the Gothic kaiser (and this through the reer 
katoap) from the Latin cesar. 

Rem, The Russian word czar comes also, through the Greek xatcap, from the 
Latin cesar. 

4. The letter g is dropped from many English words of Germanic origin (as in 
the word borgen=borrow). Especially is this the case when the g is not initial. 
For other examples, see § 49, 2, 12. 

Stem. It will be noticed that the original g is often represented in the English 
word by the letter y. 

5. The verb dauern=Zo last (in the Middle-German diren), is from the Latin 
verb durare (from durus=hard), which signified to harden, remain, last. 

6.On the Rhine and in South Germany the form Gamftag is more used; in 
Central and North Germany Gonnabend is usually employed. 

7. The word Meffer—a knife (Middle-German mezer, Old-German mezzirahs, 
mozisahs), is compounded from two words, mats-sahs ; the first component, mats 
(Gothic)=meat, food, is not found in the German language; the second, sahs 
(Old-German) =knife, is allied to the Latin saxuwm=a rock. The first knives of 
tho Germanic, as of the American Indian tribes, were made of stone. 

8. When the adverbial expression of time is long, as in the fifth of the follow- 
ing sentences, it may be placed after the adverbial expression of place. 


SehBundvierszigfte Aufgabe. 


1. Sd) lefe feBt den dritten Band der Gefchidte Deutfcdhlands von K. W. Menzel. 2. 
Uuf welder Seite lefen Ste 2? 8. Ich lefe auf der hunbertbreiundfinfsighten Seite, in der 
B2 
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ficbsebnten Zeile von oben. 4. Die Ungeige von Dem Verfaufe des Haujfes ijt (or fteht) in 
ber britten Spalte ber vierten Seite Der heutigen Scitung. 5. Frang der Brweite, Naifer 
von Oefterreid, und der lepte Kaifer von Deutfadland, ftarb in Wien am 2. Mir; 1835. 
6. Karl der Grobe, der erfte Kaifer von Deutfchland, flarb in Machen am 28. Januar 814, 
7 Die Kreuggiige Hauerten vom Ende bed elften bis gegen bas Ende bes dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts. 8. Freitag wird der erfte Januar fein. 9. Sonntag war der Faltefte 
Sag diejfes Monats. 10. Mtittwod) wird der Firrzefte Tag ded Sabres fein. 11. Sm- 
manuel Kant, ber gropte Philofoph bed adtgehnten Fabrhunderts, ftarh in Kinigsberg 
am 12. Februar 1804. 12. Er war adtyig Sabre alt, ald er ftarb. 


Additional Sentences. 


1. George Wafhington flarh gu Mount Vernon am 14. Dezember 1799. 2. Benja= 
min Franklin ftarb am 17. Febr. 17905 er war 84 Jabre alt. 3. Sit heute der dreipigfte 
Movember? 4. Mein, Heute ift der erfte Dezember. 


Vierundzwanzigite Lektion. 


Exercise 47. 


1. The soldier is binding his pocket-handkerchief around his arm. 2. Berlin 
and Hamburg are connected by a railroad. 8. The surgeon has dressed the 
wounds of the soldier. 4. The bookbinder has bound the book wrongly. 5. I 
found the next to the last, but not tho last, edition of the Dictionary in Mr. 
Meyer’s bookstore. 6. Christopher Gottlieb Schroter, an organist in Nordhau- 
sen, invented the piano in 1717. 7. Do you prefer tea or coffee? 8. I prefer 
tea. 9. The scholars have already begun their German exercises. 10. Mr. 
Strack bought the house last year for 8500 thalers; he sold it day before yester- 
day for 9100 thalers. 11. He gained 600 thalers thereby (or he made 600 tha- 
lers by the operation). 12. The peasant woman has spun the yarn very well (or 
quite well). 18. The criminal has broken the laws of the land. 14. Oh, dear 
Frederick! (or better, oh, Frederick), you have broken these new vases all to 
pieces. 15. Mr. Niedner is speaking to you. 16. The expenses of the govern- 
ment were much too great; they did not correspond at all to the poverty of the 
land. 17. The peasant is threshing the wheat. 18. The child has taken the 
German Dictionary from the table. 19.We met Mr. Kirchhoff on the street 
this morning. 20.We meet him very often in the Museum. 21. The hunter 
did not hit the hare. 22. The child has thrown the ball over the house. 23. 
The architect. has designed a very beautiful plan for the new City Hall. 24. 
Indeed! have you seen it? 25, No, but Mr. Voss said that it is very beautiful 
(or fine). 

NOTES. 


1. The German word Sal (Mid.-Ger., dal; Old-Ger., pal) comes, as does the 
English word ball, through the Italian palla=bail, from the Greek waAXev—to 
throw. The native German word for ball is die Kugel. 

Rem. The word Sall=a dance, ball, comes through the Italian ballare—to 
dance, from the Greek verb BaAAieev—to dance, which was used in Grecia Mag- 
na and Sicily, being a derivative of Ba\Aev=to throw. 
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2. The German word Weiser, and the English word wheat, are allied to the ad- 
jective weift—white. | 

8. The words regieren=to govern, and RNegierung—government, are derived 
from the Latin régere. They were first used in the fifteenth century. 

4. For other examples of ow in Bngien! for 2 in German, as in Wunte=—wound, 
see § 49, 1, 5. 


5. In Germany, as in England, the word Rorn=corn is used generically for 
all kinds of grain. Indian corn is translated by der Mais. 


Adhtundvierzigite Wufgabe. 


1. Dads Kind bindet bad Vand um feinen Hut. 2. Der Wundargt hat die Wunder der 
Solbaten verbunden. 8. Der Budchbinder hat diefeds Wirterbud verbunden. 4. Pro- 
feffor Morfe hat ben eleftrifcyen Telegraphen im Jahre 1838 erfunden. 8. Trinfen Sie 
lieber Thee oder Kaffee (or giehen. Sie Thee oder Kaffee vor)? 6. Ich trinke lieber 
Kaffee. 7. Die Bauerin fpinnt bas Garn. 8. Sener alte BVerbrecher hat dte Gefege 
bed Landes fehr oft gebroden (or verlept). 9. Seine Undsgaben entipracen feinem 
Cinfommen gar nit. 10. Der Bauer drift bas Norn. 11. Haben Sie meinen Mez 
genfdirm genommien? 12. Wilhelm fagt, daB er ihn genommen hat. 18. Ih habe 
Shren Oheim, Herrm Rahn, geftern in Leipzig getroffen. 14. Der Sager hat den Hafen 
getroffen (or gefdjoffen). 15. Dad Kind hat feinen Vall ind Waffer geworfen. 16. 
Der Baumeifter (or Urchitekt’) hat einen febr fchinen Plan fir die neuPKirdhe entwors 
fen. 17. Karl Friedrich Schinkel, ber beriihmtefte Baumeifter bed neungehnten Sabr- 
Hundertd, Hat den Plan bed Miter Mufeums in Verlin entworfen. 18. Potsdam wnd 
Berlin find durd eine Cijenbahn verbunden. 


Additional Sentences. 


1. Dads Rothe Meer und bas Mit’ telldndijche Meer aiden find durd) den 
Suez-Kanal verbunden. 2 Der Kanal ift 100 englijce Meilen, or 25 deutfde Meilen 
(see page 424) lang, 126 Fuf brett und 20 Fuf tief. 8. Herr Wloid Senefelder, ein 
armer Sanger am Theater gu Mimdjen, hat die Lithographie im Sabre 1798 erfunden. 
4, Hendrif Hudfon hat det Hudfon-BluBs im Fabre 1608 entbect. 


Sin fundswangigite Leftion. 


Exercise 49. 


1. Have you read to-day’s paper? 2. No,I have not seen it yet. 8. The 
merchant has measured the cloth. 4. The surveyor measures the field. 5. Do 
you like fruit? 6. Yes, I like it very much. 7. The child is eating an apple. 
8. It has eaten the bread and butter, and drunk the milk. 9. The horse is eating 
the hay. 10. Charles has forgotten his book. 11. Ah! Freddy, thou art stepping 
on the beautiful pinks and tulips. 12. Count von Bernsdorf represented the 
King of Prussia at the European Congress in Paris. 18. The peasant is dig- 
ging a new well. 14. The hunter is striking his dog, because he has bitten the 
man. 15. My servant will carry the apples and pears home. 16. Miss Franz 
wore a black silk dress yesterday evening. 17. One good turn deserves another. 
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10. This morning I caught fourteen trout. 19. Mr. Steinbacher received us in 
a very friendly manner. 20.I consider him an honest man. 21. The clerk 
has received his salary. 22. The Library at Dresden contains 800,000 volumes 
and 2800 manuscripts. 28. Whereis Henry? 24. He is sleeping yet. 25. He 
has already slept too long. 26. Where is William? 27. He is in the garden; 


I will call him. 
NOTES. 


1. Der Mpfel is an original Germanic word. For other examples of pf in 
German in the place of p in English (or in words of Latin origin in German 
language), see § 49, 2, 26. 

2. The word Rommisd’ has been introduced into the German, from the French 
within the last century. 

8. Der Meffcr =the measurer, surveyor, is from meffen—to measure (see p. 816). 

4. The singular of die Birne is from the plural (die bir) of the Middle-Ger. 

singular die bir (yet used in some dialects); the Old-German bird, pird was de- 
rived from the Italian pera, which was also a singular formed from the Latin 
plural pirum. Tho French poire and English pear have the same origin. 
— -B. Die Melfe is a modification of da8 Ragelein—a small nail (from der Ragel— 
nail), a name given during the Middle Ages to the clove. Under the influence 
of the Dutch and Lower German dialects (§ 26), the form negelkin (for ndgel- 
chen=nigelein) was introduced. This was modified to Relfe, and the gender was 
changed from the neuter to the feminine. From a similarity of odor of the 
clove, the name ®elfe was afterward applied to the pink, which had previously 
been known by the name of Gradblume. 

6. The Anglo-Saxon had an advert georne=getn. The English verb yearn is 
from the same root. 

7. Das Heu, and the English hay, are from hauen=(o hew, cut, meaning orig- 
inally grass that has been cut down. 


Siinfgighte Aufgabe. 


1. Haben Sie die Gefdhichte der deutfdhen Literatur von Heinrid Kurz gelefen? 2. 9h 
habe fie vor etnigen Dtonaten gefauft, aber id) habe fle nod nidt gelefen. 3. Gaben Sie 
dad Tud gemeffen? 4. Sa, e6 ijt dretBig Ellen lang. 5. Was effen bie Nnaben? 6. 
Johann tpt einen Apfel, und Wilhelm ift eine Birne. 7. Dad Pferd hat bad Heu ge- 
freffen. 8. Die Schitler haben ihre Wufgaben (ober Leltionen) vergeffen. 9. Sie haben 
auf die Tulpe getreten. 10. Der Bauer Hat einen tiefen Brunnen gegraben. 11. Der 
Knabe Hat ben Hund gefdlagen. 12. Der Diener hat die Mepfel. und die Birnen nach 
_ Haufe getragen. 13. Wilhelm hat geftern Abend einen fdwargen Nod und eine weife 
Wefte getragen. 14. 3d habe geftern fimf Forelen gefangen. 15. Profeffor Bauer 
hat fle febr freundlid empfangen. 16. Die VBibliothel in Wien enthalt iber (or mebr 
al8) 800,000 Bande unb 16,000 Handfdriften. 17. Haben Sie Shre heutige Seitung 
erhalten? 18. Herr Kraus hat heute Morgen einen Brief von fetnem Sdwager, Germ 
Biumenthal, erhalten. 19. Hery Frieblinder fagt, bab er fein neues Gaus verfaufen 
wird. 20. Warum wird er bad neve Haus nidt behalten? 21. Dad alte Haus ijt be- 
quemer und warmer ald dad neue Hand. 22. Sit bad Kind frank? 23. Sa, aber dir 
Urgt fagt, baB ed lange genug gefdlafen hat. 
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Additional Sentences. 


1. Haber Ste Shre heutige Zeitung fcjon erhalten? 2. Mein. ber Brieftrdger hat fte 
noch nidt gebradt. 3. Die Mftor-Dibliothel’ in Mew Hor’ enthalt 140,006 Bande. 4. 
Die fonigliche DBibltothel in Mimeen enthalt ungefabr 900,000 Bande, und 22,000 
Hanbdfdriften. 


SechSundzwangigite Leftion. 


Exercise 51. 

1. The hunter’s dog has bitten the peasant’s cow. 2. A rattlesnake bit the 
peasant’s son day before yesterday, while he was picking huckleberries (or 
whortleberries) on the mountain. 38.The child is trying to take hold of (or is 
grasping after) its image in the looking-glass (mirror). 4. The policeman 
caught the thief just (orimmediately) after he had stolen the money. 5.I do 
not understand (or I can not imagine) why Frederick has not written to us. 
6. Who was that that whistled (who has been whistling, or who whistled)? 7. 
Who has been cutting the book? 8. The tailor is cutting the cloth. 9. Mr. 
Karfunkel has lent (or loaned) the merchant 800 thalers. 10. Mr. Raumer in 
his letter has described his trip to the Riesengebirge in a very brilliant (or live- 
ly) manner. 11. The peasant is driving the cattle to pasture. 12. You are 
pouring oil into the fire. 13. The waiter has poured the wine into the glasses. 
14. You did not hit the mark; you shot too high. 15. The Museum is closed tc- 
day. 16. Mr. Burckhardt lost his pocket-book yesterday. 17. Four horses are 
drawing the wagon. 18. Mr. Braun has drawn upon Mr. Dietrich to-day for 
600 thalers. 19. The clouds are moving toward the south. 20. The soldiers 
fought very bravely. 21. The basket-maker is making a basket. 22. Mary has 
made a beautiful wreath. 23. He lifted the basket upon his shoulders. 24. He 
raised his voice and cried for help. 25. The thief lied and deceived. (07 cheated) 
the merchant. 

NOTES. 

1. Der Korb is from the Latin cordis (masc. or fem.). 

2. Der Spiegel is from the Latin spéculum, which is itself from spécere=to see 
(allied to the German verb fpdhen=io apy). 

3. Die Sdlange is derived from the imperfect tense of the verb felingen 
(fhlang, gefchlungert)—=to slink, sneak. The gender changed from the masculine 
(Old-German, der slango ; pedlecCennen) der slange) to the feminine during the 
Middle-German period. 

Fem. The English word snake is from the Anglo-Saxon verb snican=to sneak. 

4. For many remarks concerning the relations between the irregular verbs 
of the German with words in other branches of the Indo-European languages, 
anid for many derivatives in the German language that are formed from these 
verbs, see § 145. 


Bweiundfiinfgigite Aufgabe. 
1. Der Hund hat bas Kind gebiffen. 2. Eine Mapperfdlange bat die Bauerin heute 
Morgen gebtffen. 3. Der Poligeidiener hat den Dieb ergriffer, gleich nadbdem er dem 
Herre Wieland das Portemonnate geftohlen hatte. 4. €S pfeift. 5. Der Koc fehneidet 
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bad Brod. 6. Profeffor Haufer Hat in feiner Gefdhidte Deutfdlands die Sdladt 
bei Leipgig fehr lebhaft befdrieben. 7. Der Bauer Hat das Vieh auf die Weide getricben. 
8. Er hat nur Oel ind Feuer gegoffen. 9. Der Sager hat heute get Hafen gefcoffen. 
10. Die Bibliothef und bas Mujfeum find heute gefdloffen. 11. Johann hat feine deut- 
fhe Grammatif geftern verloren. 12. Sa, aber er hat fle heute Morgen auf feines Bru- 
erd Tifde gefunden. 18. Mur ein Hferd gieht der Wagen. 14. Gh werde heute cinen 
Wedhfel von 575 Thr. auf Herrn Miebner giehen. 15. Der Korbmacher hat heute Mor- 
gen gwet Rirbe geflochten. 16. Marie hat einen fdinen Kranz geflociten. 17. Cie 
fcreien um Hilfe! 18. Der Tajchendieb hat bem Naufmann 3430 Thr. geftohlen. 19. 
Die heutfden Solbaten haben in ber Schlacht fehr tapfer gefodten. 


Siebenundzwanzigite Leltion. 
Exercise 53. 


1.Do you know where Mr. Brinkenhofer resides? 2. No, I do not know 
where he resides. 8.I did not know that Mr. Schéneberg was (is) in Berlin. 
4. Do you know Mr. Trautmann? 5.0Oh, yes! we knew him when we were in Ger- 
many. 6. What are the names of these flowers (how do you name or cal! these 
flowers)? _7. This is a hyacinth, and that one is a forget-me-not. 8. What is 
burning? 9.The house opposite us is on fire. 10. The cook has roasted the 
coffee. 11. Mr. Weissmandel has brought you a letter from Mr. Kramer in Vi- 
enna. 12. Mr. Heidel brought (some) news from our uncle in Magdeburg. 
18. Charles, do you know where my pencil is? 14. No, I have not seen it to-day. 
15. Have you read the news from America in to-day’s paper? 16. No, I have 
not seen to—day’s paper yet. 


NOTES. | 


1. The attention of the student may be called to the analogies and differences 
between the changes in the German and English irregular verbs, as in 


binben, banb, gebunden, bind, bound, bound. 
finden, fand, gefunden, ~ find, found, found. 
fingen, fang, gefungen, sing, sung or sang, sung. 
beginnen,  begant, begonnen, begin, begunorbegan, begun 
gewinnen, getvant, gewonnen, win, won, won. 
foinnen,  — fpann, = gefponmen, spin, = spun, spun. 
bredjen, brad, gebrodjen, break, broke, brok-en. 
fprecden, fprad, gefproden, speak, spoke, spok-en. 
geben, gab, gegeben, give, gave, give-n. 
feben, fab, gefeber, see, saw, see-n. 
effen, aB, gegeffet, eat, ate, eat-en. 
fdlagen, . fcdlug gefdlagen, (slay, slew, slai-n). 
tragen, frug, getragen, (draw, drew, draw-n). 
halten, bielt, gehalten, hold, __ held, held. 

~ beifen, bip, gebiffen, bite, bit, bitt-en or bit. 
foleiBen, fplig, gefpliffen, split, split, split. 
treiben, -trieb, getrieben, drive, drove, drive-n. 
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(sieBen, | {hop, gejdoffen, shoot, shot, shot. 
fechten, forht, gefodten, fight, fought, fought. 
bringen, brachte, gebradt, bring, brought, brought. 
denfen, Dacdte, gedadt, think, thought, thought. 
fennen, Fannte, gefannt, know, knew, know-n. 


2. The attention of the student may be drawn also to the number of cases in 
which the English verb has become regular, while the German verb has ro- 


mained irregular, as: ° 
gewinnen, gewann, gewonnen, gain, gained, gained. 
fterben, ftarb, geftorben, starve, starved, starved. 
drefcen, brojdy, gedrofden, thresh, threshed, threshed. 
wafdyen, foujdy, gewajden, wash, washed, washed. 
{chreien, {chrie, gejdrieen, cry, cried, cried. 
heben, bob, gehoben, heave, heaved, _ heaved. 
ligen, lvy, gelogen, lie, lied, lied. 


3. In many cases the Germanic verbs have been replaced, in the English 
language, by verbs of Romance or Latin origin, as 


erfinden, to invent. vertreten, to represent. bebalten, to retain. 
verfprecen, to promiso. empfangen, to receive. begreifen, to comprehend. 
entwerfen, to project. enthalten, to contain. betriigen, to deceive. 


Rem. On the other hand, in the English is retained the Germanic verb ¢o writa 
(Anglo-Saxon writan [allied to Old-German rizan, New-German reifen] =te ° 


separate with violence, to cut in, to write), while the German language has {hreis 
ben (from the Latin scriber e). 


Vierundjilufgighte Stufgabe. 

1. Kennen Sie den Herrn General von Lichtenftein ? 2. Mein, ich fenne thn nicht. 
8. Wie nennen Sie biejen Fifh? 4. Dieljer Fifdh tft cine Forele. 5. Dad Keucr brennt 
nicht. 6. Der Kod) Hat ben Kaffee nod) nicht gebrannt. 7. Das Haud beds Herr Kraft 
brennt. 8. Wijfen Sie, wo Herr Rupredt if? 9. Ex ift jest in Minden. 10. Karl, 
weibt du, wo Wlerander von Humboldt geftorben ijt? 11. Wlerander von Humboldt 
ftarb in Berlin am 6. Mat 1859. 12. Kinder, wiffet (or wift) Shr, whe alt Sdhiller 
war, al8 er ftarb? 18. Er war 45 Jahre und feds Monate alt. 14. Wann haben Sie 
Herren Rofenberg getroffen? 15. Wir haben ihn Heute Morgen auf (or in) der Strafe 
getroffen.” 16. Wo Haft du die deutfde Grammatif gefunden? 17. Sch habe fle auf 
meined Bruders Tijche gefunden. 


Adtundzwangigite Lektion. 


Exercise 55. 
1.He is at home. 2. He was at home. 8. He has been at home. 4. Ile had 
been at home. 5. He will have been at home. 6. The weather has now become 
very hot. 7. Mr. Klein has become a merchant. 8. The weather had already 
become very hot when we were in Italy. 9. How did you come from the city ? 
10. We rode (in a carriage). 11. Frederick went to the city on foot, but Wil- 
liam rode. 12. The horso sprang over the ditch. 18. Tho pencil lay on tho 
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table. 14. The books are lying on the tables. 15. The child was already dead 
when the father came home. 16. The hunter’s dog has followed him to the 
forest. 17.1 will go to the Museum, but Mr. Kranzler will probably already 
have gone home. 


Sechuudfilufsighe Aufgabe. 


1. St Here Frang foo Hier gewefen? 2 Mein, er ift nidt bier gewefen. 38. 
Dads Wetter tft febr falt geworden. 4. Wo It Herr Stromberg? 5. Er ift heute nad 
Magdeburg gegangen. 6. St Herr Mteverheim nach Potsdam gefabren? 7. Rein, er 
ift geritten. 8. Wir find heute Morgen au Fup nad Charlottenburg gegangen. 9. Herr 
Wiedner it nod nist nach Haufe gefommen. 10. Kiln liegt an bem linfen Ufer ded 
Rheins. 11. Shre deutfdje Bettung Megt auf bem Tifde. 12. Die Tochter ded Herr 
Friedlander war fdon geftorben, ebe ex nad Haufe fam. 13. Wen fuden Sie? 14. 
Sch fuche Herem Wiegand. 15. Er tft heute nad) Oreshen gegangens morgen wird er 
bier fein. 


Mennund;wanjzigite Leftion. 
Exercise 5'7. 


1. The tailor has promised to send the coat to me thismorning. 2. It ismy 
intention to go to Erlangen the day after to-morrow. 8. I wish to speak with 
Mr.Schnorr. 4. He is not at home just at this moment. 5. It is becoming late; 
it is high time to go home. 6. This house is for sale immediately. 7. Hero 
are four furnished rooms to let. 8. A fine suite of apartments in Friedrichs 
Street, with gas and water, isto let. 9. We have no time to lose. 10. Instead 
of keeping the house, Mr. Sigel has sold it. 11. Frederick Kraft has gone to 
Vienna to visit his grandfather. 12. Gustavus Mihlheimer has gone to Berlin, 
to study at the university in that place. 18. Smoking isa bad habit. 14.What 
is to be done? 15. Mary and Catharine are now learning to play the piano. 
16. Have you taken a walk this morning? 17. No, I took a ride (on horse- 
back). 18. To day we will go and take a walk. 19. Why do you remain 
sitting (or do you keep your seat)? 20. He praises the book without having 
read it. 

NOTES. 


1. Das Gas is related originally to der Geift (sce § 49, 2,7); it has heen in- 
troduced from the English into the German language within the last one hun-| 


dred years. . 
2. Unugenbliclic& is formed from ber Uugenbli€—moment (see § 86, 2, 6). 


Adhtundfiinfsigite Aufgabe. 


1. Der Kaufmann verfpracd, und bad Tuc geftern gu foicen. 2. Es ift feine Whficht, 
morgen nad Wugsburg gu gehen. 8. Sch winfde ein Heutfdes Wirterbud gu faufen. 
4. Das grofe Haus uns gegenitber éft gu verfaufen. 5. Hter tft ete berrjdaftlide Woh- 
tung gu vermicthen. 6. Dad grofe Haus in ber Wilhelmeaftragie éft fogleic) gu verfaufen. 
7. Unftatt aber Koln gu fommen, ift er iber Frankfurt gefommen. 8. Ich habe Ecine Beit 
an verlierens ich) gehe heute Wend nad Leipsig. 9. ,Geben ift feliger ald nebmen.” 
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10. Warum bleibt Karl fipen. 11. Was ift gu thane? 12. Es tft bie Hocfte Beit gu 
gehen, und bod hat ber Sayneider meinen Neberroc nod nidt gebradht. 18. Herr Dietridy 
ijt foagieren gegangen. 14. Sch werbe fpasteren retten (or einen Spagterritt madden). 
15. Sie find jpagteren gefabren (or fle machen eine Spagterfabrt). 

| Additional Sentences, 

1. Der Brief ift nirgends (nowhere) zu finden. 2. Herr Kohler lehrte meine Schwes 
fter dad Klavier fpiclen. 3. Sch hirte Fraulein Leibredt ein paar febr [chine Lieder fin- 
gett. 4. Sch habe heute Mhend febr viel gu thun. 5. Dtorgen frith (early to-morrow 
morning) twerde id fpagieren gehen. 6. Herr Koberftcin wiinfat mit Herrn Hirzel gu 
fpreden. 


Dreipigite Leftion. 
Exercise 59. 


1. On the following day we went to Vienna. 2. From our house we have a 
very charming view. 8.. Vienna is the largest and the most important city in 
Austria. 4. Nuremberg had a brilliant history in the Middle Ages. 6. In its in- 
dustrial relations (or with reference to its manufactures), Nuremberg is now 
the most important city in Bavaria. 6. The thirteenth, enlarged, and fully and 
newly revised edition of the History of German Literature is now to be had in 
all bookstores. 7. New and second-hand books in ancient and modern lan- 
guages are for sale very cheap in the bookstore of Kreischner and Rodenberg. 
8. The treaty between the United States and the North German Confederation is 
now concluded. 9. The University of Berlin, founded in 1809, is now the most 
frequented and the best in Germany. 10. The number of the professors is a 
hundred and ninety-four; the number of the students is over 3000. 11. The 
University of Bonn, which was founded in 1818, is the youngest university in 
Germany. 12. The number of the students is over 1000; the number of the 
professors is a hundred and six. 18. Professor Schmidt is professor of modern 
languages in the university of this place. 14. Albert Direr*was the most 
famous German painter during the Middle Ages. : 


Sedhsigite Wunfgabe. 

1. Um folgenden Tage gingen fie iber Frankfurt nad Kiln. 2. Der im Gabre 1520 
yollendcte Dom in Magdeburg ijt unter (or gehort gu) den [hanften Kirden in Qeutfd- 
land. 3. Bom Thurme bes Domes haben wir eine gang fchdne Ausfidht. 4. Vreslau, 
Die gripte und bebeutendfte Stadt in Schleften, hat 160,000 Einwohner. 5. Die im 
Sahr 1348 geftiftete Univerfitdt gu Prag war die erfte Univerfitdt in Deutfdland. 6. 
Die Univerfitdt in Leipgig, welde im Jahr 1409 geftiftet (or gegriinbdet) wurde, war die 
aroctte Univerfitdt in Dentfchland. 7. Die sweiundsiwanatgfte vermebrte und vollig nev 
bearbeitcte Ausgabe ber deutfden Grammatif von Or. Hevfe tft fest au haben. 8. Ge- 
braudte Bier in allen Sprachen find bier billig gu verfaufen. 9. Der am 24. Marz 
an ber Gdwindfucht ploplid verftorbene Herr Drofeffor Bebr war der dltefte Profeffcr 
an der bicfigen Univerfitdt. 10. Der Vertrag swifden ben Vereintgten Staaten und 
Oefterreid ift noch nicht abgefdloffen. 11. Der im Jahre 1867 verftorbene Peter von 
Cornelius war ter beribintejte Maler ded neungehuten Sabrhunderts. 
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Additional Sentences. 

1. Dad im Sabre 1640 geftiftete Harvard College ift bad dltefte College in den Verz 
einigten Staaten von Umerifa. 2. Die lefte villig neu bearbeitete, febr sermebrte und 
verbefferte Ausgabe ded Webfter’fdjen Wirterbudjes der englifden Sprache ift (in neuen 
und aud in gebraudten Exemplaren) in diefer Budbhandluung billigft au haben. 8. Der 
am 15. Midrz 1767 geborene und am 8. Juli 1845 verftorbene Andrew Sadfon war der 
ficbente Prafident der Vereinigten Staaten. 


Cinnnddreipigite Lektion. 


Exercise 61. 


1.I can not read his letter at all. 2.Charles says that he can not find his 
German grammar. 8.Can you go and take a walk with us? 4. No, we can 
not take a walk with you to-day. 5. Mr. Kramer gays that he could not read 
the letter. 6. Mr. Karl Hartman knows German and Spanish. 7. Why did 
Mary not sing the German song? 8. She could not (sing it). 9. He will not 
be able to read the letter. 10. I must write a letter to Mr. Massman to-day. 
11. Mr. Dietrich told me that he must go to Hamburg to-day, in order to mect 
some friends from America. 12. We could not remain any longer; we had to go 


home. 13.I had to write so many letters this morning that I could not go to 


the Museum. 14. To-morrow we will go to Dresden, and the day after to-morrow 
we will go to Prague. 15.Mr.Schnorr wishes a teacher for his two children; 
the teacher must be able to speak English, German, and French fluently. 16. 
I have not been able to find the third edition of the History of Germany in tho 


entire city. 
Zweiundiedsigtte Anfgabe. 

1. $h Fann meinen Bleiftift nicht finden. 2. Frip, Fann{t bu mir mein heutfdhed Wir- 
terbud) bringen? 8. Der Lehrer Fann nidt hiren, wad wir fagen. 4. Wir fonnten nice 
horen, wad er fagte. 5. Sie werden diefen Brief nidt lefen finnen. 6. Karl, dein Va- 
ter fagt, bap du gleid nad Haufe gehen must. 7. Wir miiffen diejen Brief ber Liver- 
pool nad Umerifa fchiden. 8. Sd habe nicht mit ihnen fpagieren gehen fonnen; id 
mufbte 3u Haufe bleiben und meine deutfdhe Aufgabe fcbreiben. 9. Herr Kraft wird fein 
neucd Hans verfaufen miiffen. 10. Wir Linnen morgen nidt nad Augsburg gehen; 
$ote werden morgen nad Nirnberg gehen, und ibermorgen werden wir nad Wugsburg 
gchen miffen. 11. Herr Krahn winfdt einen Kommid; er mub Deutfd geldufig fdret- 
ben und fpreden fonnen. 12. Warum haben Sie den Brief nicht gelefen? 13. Wir 


haben e3 nicht gefonnt. 
Additional Sentences. 


1. Konnen Sie mir eine Stenadel geben? 2. Sa, hier tft cine. 8. Wir geben jcpt 
nad bem Central Park, finnen Sie mit uns gehen? 4. Mein, 8 thut mir febr lcid (see 
page 161), baf ih heute nist mit Shnen geben fann, ih muB heute nad Newark geben; 
aber ibermorgen werbde ich nad) dem Park geben finnen. 5. Haben Sie bem Zimmer: 
man gefagt, baB er bie Fenfterladen (see page 426) repariren muf? 6. Sa, aber er 
fagt, baB er e8 heute nit thun fann. 7. Der Kod hat in der gangen Stadt feinen Sel- 
Verte (see page 429) nod Meerrettig finden fonnen. 
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Zweiunddreipigite. Leftion. 


Exercise 63. 

1. Do you wish to ride to the city (to town) with us? 2.I have no time to 
go to the city this morning; I must write a letter to my parents. 8.I will not 
remain longer here in Leipzig, the weather is so cold, wet, and disagreeable; I 
shall go to Heidelberg the day after to-morrow. 4. We desired to go to Potsdam 
yesterday to see the great parade, but it rained all day long, and we remained 
at home the entire day. 5. Why did you not wish to sing the song yesterday 
evening? 6.I was willing to sing it, but I could not; I have not learned the 
song yet. 7. Mr. Kraft will not wish to,buy the house. 8. Mother, I would 
like very much to go with Henry Kurz to the Museum to-day. 9. Oh yes, you 
may go with him if you wish it, but you must not stay too long; you have not 
written your German exercises yet. 10. This cloth is much too dear; we will 
not buy it. 11. He may go and take a walk if he wishes to, but we will remain 
at home. 12. Do you wish this book? 18. No,I will take that (one). 14.1 
will send it to you, if you wish me to. 15. Where do you reside? 16. We reside 
in Zimmer Street, opposite tho new house of Mr. Riefstahl. 17. You may do 
what you like. @ 

NOTES. 

1. In German the present tense is used for the future to a much greater 
extent than in English (§ 182, 1). 

2. For derivates from mégen, sec page 316. 


Vierundfedsighte Wufgade. . 

1. Werden Sie Heute nad Potsdam gehen (gehen Sie heute nach Potsdam) ? 
2. Winfden Ste Heute nad Potsdam gu gehen? 38. Wollen Sie diefen Brief lefen 2 
4. Von wem ift er? 5. Er ift von unferm Freund Herrn Cieg; cr tft icHt in Rom. 
G. Warum wollen Sie nicht mit und nad) bem Mufeum gehen 7. Sd) mup gu Haufe blei- 
ben und einen Bricf an meinen Bruder fcreiben. 8. Konnen Vie ihn nicht heute Abend 
fdyrciben (or werden Gie ibm heute Abend nicht fcbreiben fonnen)? 9. Mein, Heute 
Abend werde ich Herrn Behr bejuden miiffen (or muh ih Herrn Behr meine Aufwar- 
tung madjen). 10.Sind Sie heute Morgen nad) dem Mufeum gegangen (or gingen 
Sie heute Morgen nad) dem Mufeum) ? 11. Sa, aber wir haben hie Gemadlbe nidt 
febcn Fonnen, weil bad Dtufeum gefdlofjen war. 12. Weld) Gemidlbe haben Ste feben 
wollen? 13. Sch wollte bad berishmte Gemalde von Holbein feben. 14. Sch habe ed 
oft feben wollen, aber ich habe ed bid jept nie feben Founen. 15. Karl, du Fannit fpagie- 
ren geben, wenn du willft. 16. Sd mag diefed Buch gar nicht (haben); ¢8 ift gar nicht 
intereffant. 17. Here Beverlein fagt, daB er von feinem Haufe ben Dhurm ded Domes 
au Breiburg febeh Fann. 


Dreiunddreipigite LeFtion. 


Exercise 65. 
1. What shall we do? 2. Who is to (07 who shall) go to the city to get the 
book, Henry or I? 8. Let Henry go (or Henry must go); you have not yet 
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written your German exercise. 4. I ought to have written a letter to Mr. Put- 
kammer yesterday. 5. Mr. Rahn went to America in 1845 ; he is supposed to 
have died there about four years ago. 6. Mr. Prenzler is supposed to be very 
_ rich. 7%. What is your (honored) name, if I may ask. 8. My name is Gustavus 
Bendler. 9. Gentlemen, you must not smoke (or smoking is not allowed) here. 
10. He dare not come without his father’s permission. 11. (Dear) mother, may 


I go and take a walk with William Ackermann and Henry Kihnen? 12. . 


Have you finished all your lessons? 13.I have finished my German exercise, 
but I have not finished my French exercise ; but I can finish it this evening. 
14. Yes, you may go, but you must come home early. 15. The weather had be- 
come so hot in Alexandria that we did not dare remain there longer. 16. From 
Alexandria wo went directly to Smyrna. 


SedhIundfedsigite Wnfgabe. 


1. Was foll th thm fagen? 2. Gch werbde (ibm) fagen, bab ich heute nicht gehen Fann. 
8. Heute Abend follte ih cinen Brief an meinen Bruder fdreiben. 4. Herr Kelle fol 
ber reidhite Mann in ber Stadt fein. 5. Herr Berghaus ift im Sabre 1858 nad) Terads 
gegangens cr fol wabyend bed Krieges geftorben fein. 6. Darf id) fragen wad dices 
Bud foftcte (or wads der Preis diefed Buches war)? 7 Der Preis diefed Buches war 
7TTbhlr. 20 Sgr. 8. Ex mag fagen was er will, ih werde bad Gemalbde nicdt faufen; id 
mag 3 gar nidt. 9. Wad ift ihr geebrter Mame, wenn ich fragen barf? 10. Kinder, 
hier disrfet (or ditrft) iby nicht fpielen; thr Fonnet (or Fonnt) in den Garten geben, und 
ba fpiclen fo viel (or fo Tange) wie ifr wollet (or wollt). 11. Heute fann er dad Bud 
nidt haben; €8 ift noch nidt gebunbden. 12. Wollen Sie heute mit und nad Potsdam 
gehen? 18. Der YArgt fagt, daB id heute gu Haufe bleiben mug. 


Viernnddreifigite Leftion. 


Exercise 67. 

1.1 must copy the letter. 2.Charles has copicd his German exercise. 8. 
You must copy your exercise before you go out. 4. He copied his exercise 
before he went out. 5. He s&ys that he has not copied his exercise. 6. 
I did not have time to copy the Ictter. 7. This word is very hard (or difficult) 
to pronounce. 8. Mr. Klein expressed his opinion very (or quite) plainly. 9. 
The painter has been exhibiting his paintings; he wishes to sell them. 10. 
Who has taken away my Grammar? 11. We are now going to the Museum; 
will you go with us? 12. Do you wish to take the book with you? 13. The re- 
nowned architect, Schinkel, designed the large paintings in the vestibule of the 
Museum in Berlin, but his pupil, Cornelius, executed them. 14. It began to 
rain. 15.It had begun to rain before we went out. 16. They went out be- 
fore it had begun to rain. 17.1 did not know that he wished to copy the let- 
ter. 18. When did Mr. Brown arrive? 19. He arrived yesterday evening. 20. 
When shall you come again? 21. We will come again day after to-morrow. 
22. The election took place yesterday. 23. They have acquitted him. 
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UWhinudfedsigite Wufgabe. 


1. Haben Sie Shre Aufgabe abgefdrichen? 2. Mein, ich habe fle noch nicht abge- 
J&rieben, aber ich werbe fle heute Abend abjdreiben. 3. Dtefe Worter find fawer aus- 
suipreden. 4. Wann fommen Sie wieder (wann fommen Ste zurid, or wann geben 
Sie guriidé 9—according to the meaning given to the verb return). 5. Morgen 
oder ubermorgen Foinmen wir wieder (or fFommen wir gurid). 6. Wir finnen nidt aud- 
geben. C8 fingt an gu regnen. 7. Here Krangler fagt, bab ber Baumeifter ben Plan 
ded neuen Stadthaufes ausftellen wird. 8. Heute gchen wir nad) Potsdam; wollen Sie 
mit? 9. Heute fann ich nit gehen; der Argt fagt, baB id) heute nicht ausgeben darf. 
10. Wann wird die Wahl ftattfinden? 11. Sie wird dbermorgen ftattfinden. 12. Wer 
hat mein deutidhes Worterbud weggenommen? 13. Er wollte bad Buch nicht anneh- 
men. 14. Wenn du jest fpagieren gebft, fo wirft du deine Wufgabe heute Abend abfdrei- 
ben miffen. 15. Sch habe fte fchon abgefdrieben. | 


Hiinfunddreipigite Lektion. 


: Exercise 69, 

1. We could not understand at all what he was saying. 2.I have not read 
the book, I have only looked it over very hastily. &. Three soldiers have gono 
over (deserted) to the enemy. 4. The sun will soon set; we must go home im 
mediately. 5.It has already set. 6. They have examined the accounts of the 
merchants very carefully, but they did not find any mistakes. 7%. The surgeon 
has probed the wound of the soldier. 8. Mr. Krause has put a very fine fence 
around his house. 9. General von Bernstein has revoked the order. 10. He 
has looked over all of his exercises. 11. They will come again (o7 return) to- 
morrow. 12. He is repeating what he said to us yesterday. 18. Did you come 
by way of Hanover and Brunswick? 14. Yes, but I only came right through, 
because I must meet my father in Heidelberg to-morrow. 15. We have tra- 
versed (traveled all through) Germany. 16. The fisherman took us over. 17. 
Mr. Dietrich has translated the History of Germany. 18. Profesor Diefenbach 
cntertained us with an extremely interesting account of his last trip in Spain. 
1°. I must get the book again. 20. How does the new church please you? 21. 
It has pleased me very much (o7 I like it very much). 22. You went very 
much out of your way. 23. Wo wished to avoid the mountain. 24 I have 
been trying to read the letter, but have not been able to (do it). 25. Mr. 
Finkenstein visited us day before yesterday evening (night before last). 26, 
llave you translated your German exercises? 27. The tree had fallen down. 


Siebzigite Aufgabe. 

1. Sh habe ben Brief nur febr flichtig burdgelefen. 2. Dte Solbaten geber 
gum Feinde iiber. 8. Sft der Mond fdon untergegangen? 4. Die Sonne war 
{bon untergegangen ald wir anfamen. 5. Der Kaufmann hat die Rechnungen bed 
Srhneiders unterfudt. 6. Herr Krang und Here Meverheim haben viele Lander burd- 
retft. 7. Der Fifcher hat und itbergefest. 8. Herr Konig hat bie Gefchidhte ber beutfden 
Literatur iberfept. 9. Frau Friedlander hat und mit einer Befdreibung ihrer Reife von 
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Hamburg nad Heidelberg unterhalten. 10. Wie gefalt Shnen der neue Dom? 11. 
Der Garten tft mit cinem fchinen Baun (or Hee) umgeben. 12. Warum find Sie fo 
febr umgegangen? 18. Wir wollten ben Berg swifden Sdinfeld und Liebene® un 
geben. 14. Er Hat verjudt bad Buch gu itberfepen, aber er hat e3 nidt gefonnt. 


Sedhsunddreipigite Leltion. 
Exercise 71. 


1. Have you seen the new school-house? 2. During the last twenty years 
the land has made extraordinary progress. 8. Here is the way out. 4.1 can 
not remain longer;.I must go home immediately. 5. The fourth volume of the 
History of Architecture by Dr. Franz Kugler is now to be had in all book- 
stores. 6. Have you seen the famous windmill in Potsdam? 7. Mary, have 
you seen the thimble? 8. Dr. Schmidt is Professor of the German language in 
a Young Ladies’ Seminary in Pittsburg. 9. The steamship “Germania” ar- 
rived yesterday evening. 10. The camel is a beast of burden, and the tiger is 
a beast of prey. 11. The word ,Grammatif’ is a forcign word. 12. Is break- 
fast ready? 138. Yes, breakfast is ready. 14. The golden wedding will take 
place to-morrow evening. 15. The express train from Leipzic has just arrived. 
16. Can you give me a needle? 17. This morning we took a very fine walk. 
18. The colonnade of the Museum in Berlin is a masterpiece of modern archi- 
tecture. 19. The mainspring of my watch is broken. 20. Berlin is the capital 
of Prussia. 21. My grandfather resided formerly in Magdeburg; he resides at 
present in Cologne, 22.I lost my penknife yesterday morning. 23. Twenty 
is a numeral. 


Zuweiundfiebsigite AWnfgabe. 


1. Haben Sie je einen Cishdren gejehen? 2 Der Tafchendied hat meine Handfaube 
geftoblen (or hat mir bie Handfdube geftohlen). 8. Herr Grein ift Lehrer in ber Volks- 
{hule gu Elberfelb. 4. Sch fann mein Federmeffer nit finden. 5. Das Sdulbaus ift 
Dem Mufeum gegeniber. 6. Here Kirchhoff hat eine Wandubr und cine MNabmafdine 
gefauft. 7. Kinnen Sie mir cine Stecnabel geben? 8. Hier ift der Cingang und ba 
ift ber Audsgang. 9. Der Gnhalt ded Buches ift fehr intereffant und lebrreich. 10. 
Dads Wort , Haus" tft ein Hauptwort, und das Wort , wir” ift cin Firwort. 11. Char- 
lottenburg ift eine Vorftadt von Berlin. 12. Die Hauptarmee ift geftern Whend in Leip- 
aig angefommen; fie wird morgen in Berlin anfommen. 13. Der Sdnellgug von 
Hamburg ift noch nicht angefommen. 14. Herr Auerbach ift in bem Lefesimmer. 15. Sh 
winfhe cin Bud Schreibpapier. 16. Haben Sie den Hauptartifel (or Leitartifcl) in der 
beutigen Beitung gelefen? 17. Wien ift die Hauptftadt von Ocfterreich. 


Siebenunddreibigite Lektion. 
Exercise '73. 


1. Are you from Gotha? 2.No,I am a Berliner (or I am from Berlin). 8. 
Is Mr. Dietrich from Frankfort? 4. No, he is from Hamburg, Mr. Krauso 
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is from Mecklenburg, and Mr. Schnorr is from Oldenburg. 5. Yesterday even- 
ing I met an Englishman, a Dutchman, and a Swiss at the house of Mr. Stein (or 
at Mr. Stein’s house). 6. Our teacher of the German language is from Schwerin 
in Mecklenburg. 7. Mr. Bernhoff is from Berlin, Miss Schmidt is from Mecck- 
lenburg, and Miss Van Dorn is from Holland (orisa Dutch lady). 8. The girl 
sang a beautiful German sonnet. 9.I picked a beautiful little flower in the gar- 
den. 10. The excellence of a poem does not depend solely upon the purity of 
rhyme. 11. The sun reaches its greatest height and the days reach their 
greatest length on the twenty-third of June. 12. The river has a depth here 
of sixty feet, and a breadth of eight hundred feet. 13. The good man loves tko 
good, the wise man seeks the true, the artist seeks the beautiful, and the truo 
philosopher seeks the good, the true, and the beautiful. 14. During his long 
sickness William could not go out of the house at all. 15.The beauty of the 
landscape in the neighborhood of Dresden charmed us so much that we re- 
mained in Dresden during the wale summer. 16. The general praised the 
bravery of the soldiers. 


Bierundfiebsigite Aufgabe. 


1. Die erfte Sipung der Verfammlung wird morgen wm zehn Whr flattfinden. 2. Ha- 
ben Sie die neuen Seichnungen ded Kinftlers gefehen? 8. Die Sammlung von Anii- 
quitdten aus Egypten (or von egyptifden Antiquitdten).im Mufeum gu Berlin ift febr 
grog. 4. Herr VBreitfopf hat bie erften finf Bande ded deutfden Worterbuches von den 
Gebritdbern Grimm (or bed Grimm’ fden beutfdyen Waorterbudjed) eben gefauft. 5. Wie 
viele Gefdwifter haben Sie? 6. Sd habe swet Briider und eine Sdwefter. 7. Es 
if febr fahwitl, wir werden wabrideinlicy vor Nacht cin Gewitter befommen (or haben). 
8. Diejes Buch enthalt dte beften Gedidte von Gothe, Sdiller und Heine. 9. Haben 
Sie bas Mibverhalmis awifdyen ber Hohe und her Breite beds Gebdudced bemerft? 10. 
Solder Unfinn ift mir unerhirt (or id habe einen folden Unfinn nod nie gehort). 11. 
Die Papiere liegen auf diefem Tijche in ber gropten Unordnung. 12. Seine Unchrlicd= 
Feit war ein grifercd Unglited ald feine Unfabighcit. 18. Die Urcinwohner von UAmerifa 
tvaren bie Sndianer. 14. Haben Sie je einen Urtwald gefehen? 15. Wiffen Sie ben 
Uriprung bes Worted ,Unendlidjfcit” ? 16. Wiffen Cie den Grund (or die Urfade) 
fener Unrube (or Angft, or Mengftlidfciti)? 17. Cer Ergbifehof yon Maing ift 
Heute Morgen nad Koln gegangen. 18. Die Sdhinheit dicfer Scidnung ift gang auser- 
ordentlic) (or ift etwas gang auferordentlidces). 19. Frdulcin Kreuzer ijt eine Deutidre, 
aber Fraulein Mobellt ift eine Stalienerin. 20. Herr Fldnder tft cin Schweizer, aber 
fcine Frau ift eine Deutjde. 21. Die Lehrerin hat in ihrer Schule sweiundswanziy 
Sdilerinnen. 22. Maria Therefta, Kaiferin von Oefterreidh, ftarb am 18. Mai 1807. 
23. Noutfe Wugufte, Kinigin von DreugGen, ftarb am 19. Juli 1810. 


Adhtunddreipigite Lektion. 


- Exercise 75. 
1.In this respect he is not (duly) thankful to his predecessors. 2. The soil 
around Berlin is sandy and not very fertile. 3.I do not know whether tho 
bridge is passable (can be crossed) or not. 4. The plan is altogether impracti- 
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eable. 5. During the whole day we have not been able to find any water that 
is fit to drink. 6. Mr. Dorn is suffering from aon incurable disease. 7. Mr. 
Kiesewetter lost his now gold watch this morning. 8. ‘‘Only in the fairy land 
of song (songs) live yet thy fabulous (mythical) traces.” 9. Tho painter has 
a very strong imagination. 10. This rocky region is full of rattlesnakes. 11. 
We are having very beautitul sunny weather to-day. 12. Why are you £0 
gloomy (sad)? 13. Have you seen the picturesque landscape between Dresden 
and Prague? 14. The city authorities have concluded to make a new loan of 
500,000 thalers, in order to open (to make) a new street from Friodrichs-Platz 
to Sadowa-Platz. 15. Only the first six volumes of Grimm’s Dictionary havo 
yet appeared. 16. The Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung is the best and largest 
political newspaper in South Germany. ° 


Exercise 76. 

1. The Literarische Centralblatt (Literary Central Sheet), the best critical 
journal in Germany, appears (is published) weckly. 2. The Leipsic Illustrated 
Gazette is published weekly also. 38. Mr. Hagemeyer is an honorable (or 
honest) man. 4.I wish you a fortunate (happy or pleasant) journey. 65. By 
the frightful calamity (o7 accident) in the mines at Freiberg forty persons lost 
their lives. 6.Grimm’s Dictionary will be the most extensive and complete 
dictionary of the German language. 7. All the public schools are closed 
during the holidays. 8.The Royal Library in Berlin is in a part of the royal 
palace (or of the king’s palace). 9. The teacher (f.) says that the scholars (m.) 
are very attentive. 10. This lotter from Mr. Tiedemann is almost illegible. 
11. The museum is a fire-proof building. 12. I find (consider) this new machine 
very practical (useful, or that it accomplishes its purpose very successfully). 
13. The magnificent Cologne Cathedral is the masterpiece of German architec- 
turo. 14. Mrs. Bernsdorf is a very amiable woman. 15. I will take three yards 
(ells) of this dark blue ribbon, and six yards of that broad orange-colored 
rivvon. 

Additional Sentences. 


1. Heute haben wir gang wunderfdyined Wetter gchabt. 2. Bwifdren dem Berge und 
Dent Meere tft ber Boden baumleer, fandig und unfruchthar. 3. , Hangen” ift etn unre- 
jelndpiges, und ,bdngen” ift ein regelmapiges Qeitwort. 4. Diefe Simmer gefallen und 
ni-gts fle find gu flein, niedrig und dunfel. 5. Hier find gebraudte Bier gu den nied- 
rigften Preifen gu verfaufen. 6. Die neue proteftantifde (see page 434) Kirche in 
Bergau ift nod) nicht vollendet. 7. Die Midacltsfirche in Berlin ift cine romifd-fatho- 
lifche Stirdye. 8. ES find dreigchn Profelforen in der theologifden Yakfultdt (faculty) 
an der WUniverfitit gu Berlin. 9. Dad geologifdhe Mufeum ift jest gefchloffer. 


Neununddreivighte LeFtion. 
- _Exercise 77, 


1. It is indescribable what a longing I experienced to seo a human being 
again. 2. Count Eulenfels was rich in property (or estate), but poor in the en- 
joyments of life (or, but he had but little enjoyment of life). 8. They were all 
mindful of their promises (07 they all remembered their promisos). 4. Ho is 
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capable of (making) any sacrifico. 5. He is already sure of victory. 6. They 
are free from all care (cares). 7. Mr. Thompson has no knowledge of the Ger- 
man language (oris not acquainted with the German language). 8.Without heart 
(or affection), the world is destitute of happiness. 9. The trees are now empty 
of fruit (7. ¢., the trees have no fruit on them now). 10. The poem is full of 
high-sounding phrases, but destitute of deep thoughts. 11. This tavern (or 
hotel) is never without (07 destitute of ) guests. 12. Mr. Williams read the letter 
very fluently (o7 read the letter right off ); heis acomplete master of the Ger- 
man language. 138.I am tired of the chattering. 14. I am tired of so many 
vain (o7 fruitless, ineffectual) efforts (or struggles, or exertions). 15. He is sa- 
tiated (07 weary) with the world and its transitory (07 fleeting) fame (or glory, 
honor). 16. He is free (or released) from his oath (or he is no longer bound by 
his oath). 17. And thou, too, holdest (or considerest) me guilty of the heinous 
(or atrocious) sin (or crime)! (Schiller.) 18. There they are not sure of their lives 
(or there their lives are in danger). 19. The earth is full of the goodness of the 
Lord. 20. The little Look is full of the most charming remarks (or observa- 
tions) (Goethe). 21. There is a basket full of ripe apples. 


Exercise 78. 


1. Mr. Eitelberg has become unfaithful to his party (or detter, has deserted his 
party). 2. These children sre very similar to their parents (or better, these chil- 
Gren resemble their parents very much). 38. It is to me incomprehensible (or I 
can not understand) how. he can endure (or put up with) such nonsense. 4. 
Can I be of service to (or can I aid) you in any way? 5. The condition of the 
* sick man is to the physician (or in the physician’s mind) very critical (or better, 
the physician considers the sick man in a very critical condition). 6. The cir- 
cumstances of (or attending) the loss of the steamer are yet unknown to us (or 
we do not yet know the circumstances, efc.). 7.I can not for the moment call to 
mind on what day the battle of Jena took place. 8. Under such circumstances, 
his presence was naturally very unwelcome (or disagreeable) to the company. 
¥. The merchant is in debt to the banker for ‘eight hundred dollars (or owes 
the banker eight Eundred dollars). 10. His-co-operation was more hindering 
‘or retarding, injurious) to them than it was promotive (or beneficial), (4. e., his 
co-operation did them more hurt.than good). 11. He has remained faithful to 
ais oath. 12. It is very difficult for Americans to pronounce the German lan- 
guage correctly at the outset. 18. We are going very slowly, because the wind 
and tho tide are against us. 14. This coat is too large for me. 15. It is very 
cold to me here (t.e., I feel very cold here). 16. The cloth is an ell wide, and 
thirty ells long. 17. This ball weighs only sixty-eight pounds, but those balls 
weigh a hundred: and twenty pounds (each). 18. He is almost a head taller 
thanI am. 19. William is twelve years, a month,-and a day old. 


Additional Sentences. 


1. Dicfe Tract (costume) ift ben Bewohnern diefcd Thales cigenthimlid. 2. Der 
Gartner ift bem Bauer 28 Thaler fdhuldig. 3. Kein Menfdy ift feblerfret (or fret von 
Seblern). 4. Der Lehrer ift mit ben Schilern gufricben. 5. Der Lehrer ift mit der 
UufmerEfamteit und dem FleiB der Siler gang gufrieden. 6. Da ftcht von fchonen 
Blumen die ganze Wiefe fo voll (Githe). 
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Vierzigite Lektion. 


Exercise 79. 

1. Man is mortal. 2. Lifeis short. 8. Gold is the most costly metal. 4. Fire 
and water are good servants, but bad masters. 5.Mr. Braumiller has to-day 
bought the second volume of Kugler’s History of Painting, and the forth volume 
of Duncker’s History of Antiquity. 6.Custom (or usage) is the lawgiver of 
languages (or in language). 7. Friedrich Rahn is studying philology, and W. 
Weidman is studying medicine. 8. Professor Friedrichs is professor of classi- 
cal archeology in the University of Berlin. 9. Mr. Braun will give an address 
this evening upon the origin of the Gothic architecture. 10. Peace of mind is 
worth more than riches (or wealth). 11. Breakfast is not yetready. 12. After 
supper we will go to the concert. 18. Tilly took “strong Magdeburg” by storm 
on the tenth of May, 1631; with the exception of two churches and a hundred 
and thirty houses, he burnt the whole city to the ground, and he murdered thirty 
thousand of the inhabitants; this horrible crime he called the “‘ Magdebuig 
wedding.” 14. Last April was very cold and disagreeable. 15. Mr. Gieseler 
and his family are now in Switzerland; a week from now we will go to Switzer- 
land also. 16. Constantinople is the capital of Turkey. 17. This cloth costs 
two thalers an ell. 18. He stood with his hat on his head. 19. He was not 
. master of his feelings (or he could not control his feelings). 20. The Imperial 
Diet at Prague elected Frederick the Fifth to be king. 21. We sailed toward 
the south and then toward the west. 22. Mr. Maurer has written an article 
upon the rights of woman. 23. The father and the sons (or his sons) have gone 


to take a walk. 
Wdhtzigite Wnfgabe. 

1. Dad Platin ift bad fawerfle Metall, und bad Blei ijt bad weidfte Metal. 2. 
Wilhelm Prefnis fludirt Philofophie, und Johann Prepnip ftudirt Wftronomie. 8. Was 
Tefen Sie? 4. Sch lefe Sahn's Gefdichte ber Uftronomic. 5. Herr Preu ftudirt Theo- 
logie an der Univerfitdt gu Halle. 6. Profeffor Hoffmann ift Profeffor der Chemie an 
ber Univerfitdt gu Berlin. 7. Der Gute firdtet den Tod nit. 8. Die Tugend fiihrt 
gun Gli (or gur Glicfeligheit). 9. Der Stols ift verddhtlich. 10. Der vorige Som: 
mer war febr heif. 11. 3m nddhften Winter werden wir wabrideinlidy nad Stalien 
gehen. 12. Nach dem Frih (tie werden wir auf den Markt geben. 18. Der Mittags- 
tif) (or dad Mittageffen) éft fertig. 14. Die Ruinen bed alten Griedhenlands gebiren 
su (find unter) den fchonften in ber Welt. 15. Die Sdweis liegt gwifdhen Deutfdland 
und Stalien. 16. Smprna ift bie grifte Stadt in der affatifden Tirket. 17. Budcharcft 
ift bie Hauptftabdt ber Wallace’. 18. Wir haben Stunden in der Mufif (or Mufttitun- 
Den) viermal bie Wode. 19. Da fteht er mit bem Hut in ber Hand. 20. Sie haben 
ihn ecinftimmig gum Drafidenten gewdbhlt. 21. Beklagter giebt gu, baB er mitfdulbig an 
Berbredhen war. 22. Dads Schiff wird gegen Norben und dann gegen Often jegelu. 


- Cinnndviersighte Leftion. 


_ Exercise 81. 
1. He did it on my account. 2. There were twenty of us in the company (or 
at the party); four of us went home at ten o’clock; the others remained till 
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midnight. 8. There was once a family in theland. 4. Who is there? 5.I am 
here. 6. Who was with you? 7. It was my brother and my sister. 8.I praise 
myself. 9. Why dost thou praise thyself. 10. Have we praised ourselves. 11. 
Yes, you have praised yourselves. 12. He praises himself. 138. She does not 
praise herseif. 14. They praise themselves. 15. He did it himself. 16.I can 
do it myself. 17. Even hig enemies respec thim. 18. We understand each 
other very well. 19. He sold his house for 2000 thalers; he gave 1500 for it. 
20. There were a hundred and twenty five votes in favor of it, ard eighty-seven 
votes against it. 21.I have bought this new pen to-day; I have been writing 
the letter with it. 22.I (have) brought the table into the room and laid the 
books upon it. 28. The cloth pleased him very much; he had a coat and a 
vest made from it. 24. Will you go with us to Dresden to-morrow? 25. I will 
speak to you about it this evening. 26. Your brother has gone to take a walk 
with mine. 27. He has packed up his books and sent them to America; I shall 
also send mine to America; what shall you do with yours? 28. I shall leave 
mine here in Berlin till I return from Italy. 29. You have done your part (or 
your duty); the others must now do theirs. 


Rweiundadtzigite Anfgadbe. 


1. Sh habe eS feinetwegen gethan. 2. Sie haben e8 unfertwegen gethan. 3. Ed 
waren ihrer gehns vier von thnen famen mit und; die ibrigen blieben in Leipziy. 4. Ed 
war cinmal ein febr reicher Mann—. 5. Wer war im Zimmer? 6. Fh wares. 7. 
G8 find (or ed gibt) viele grofe Baume in diefem Walde. 8. Gch verftehe mid. 9. Er 
fcvabet fid) felbft. 10. Wir verftehen und (or und einander. 11. Sie verftehen fic. 
12. Sie verfteben {id (or fie verfteher fic einander). 13. Selbft feine Feinde erfennen 
feinen Werth an 14. Herr Dietrid) hat fein Pferd fiir 360 Thaler verfauft; tm vorigen 
Sabre hat er dafiir 400 Thaler begahlt.. 15. DOte Regierung wird gleid (or fogleid) eine 
neue Unleibe vor 150,000,000 Thalern machen; e6 waren im Kongrep 250 Stimmen 
bafitr und nur 36 Stimmen bagegen. 16. Wird Herr Citelberg mit und nad) Gotha 
geben? 17. Heute Ubend wird cr hierherfommen und mit Fhnen dariber fpreden. 18. 
Warum haben Sie Wilheln nicht gefagt, baB er bet diejent faledten Wetter nidt aud- 
geben barf? 19. 3c habe ed thm fon gweimal gefagt. 


Rweiundvierzigite Leltion. 
Exercise 83. 


1.Some of the books (I admit) are bound well, but the most of them are 
bound very poorly. 2.Qne (of them) has written his exercise without any 
mistake at all, the other has made many mistakes in his. 8. Some few poems of 
the collection are good, quite a number of them aro bad, but the most of them 
are mediocre. 4.Of Roland he sang and many a pious hero (Schiller). 5. Of 
many a lofty tree the roots are full ofdecay. 6. Mr. Diefenbach has lived sev- 
eral years in Germany. 7. He has not sent me any book (at all). 8. His am- 
bition knows no bounds. 9. No one of these books pleases me. 10. Noone can 
judge decisively upon the matter. 11. There was much ado about nothing; 
much smoke, and little fire. 12. He only accomplished it through much labor. 
18. I did it with great pleasure. 14. One can be very unhappy with much 
money, and be very happy without much money. 15. Thou hast read much, . 
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but learned but little. 16. He has traveled much and seen much. 17. Many 
cooks spoil the broth. 18. Are many Americans studying in Berlin now? 19. 
But few men are so uncommonly fortunate. 20. I must seek a little rest. 21. 
I bought the book for only a few groschens. 22. There are less exceptions than 
youthink. 23. A few have tried it, but less have succeeded. 24. With much one 
can keep house, with little one comes out (i.¢., one can spend much in living, 
and still one can get along with but little). 25. He has less prudence than 
bravery. 26, The secret is in the possession of but few persons. 27. He has the 
least money and the fewest cares. 28. Only by a few animals do we find such 
habits. 29. With eight yards you will have cloth enough for a coat and a vest. 
30. I have heard enough about his bravery. 81. What did you write the letter 
with? 382.I wrote it with a pencil, for I had no pen. 33. Upon what did Mr. 
Schnorr speak? 34. He spoke upon his journey to Italy. 


Exercise 84. 


1. One can go from Berlin to Cologne by railroad in one day. 2. With us 
also one hears of ghosts; but usually only “Somebody,” or the invisible and 
mythical “they” have seen them. 8. What do people say (or what is said) in 
the city about the newloan? 4. There is great dissatisfaction about it. 5.Ono 
laughs usually when one meets with any thing comical. 6.QOno is happy (glad) 
when one has finished a task. 7. Somebody is knocking. 8.It is Mr. Wedel. 
9. Do you know any body in the company? 10.I know nobody except Mr. 
Ruprecht and his wife. 11. Did any body tell (it to) you?. 12. No, nobody told 
it to me; I read it this morning in the newspaper. 13. His hand is against 
every body, and every body’s handis againsthim. 14. One should not open his 
heart to every body. 15. Have you heard any thing of the late accident in the 
mines? 16. No, I have heard nothing about it. 17. Do you wish any thing 
more? 18.1 will take some more butter. 19. This cloth is something quite 
new. 20. He has meant something else. 21. Here is something quite new. 
22. Have you any more gold? 23. Yes, I have some more. 24. Did you sco 
any apples in the market this morning? 25. Yes, I saw some, but they were 
‘poor (bad), and very dear. 26. I do not know what you are talking about. 
27. Can you tell me what Professor Schmidt witl speak about this evening? 
28. Ho will speak upon the history of Berlin before the fourteenth century. 


Additional Ssntences. 

1. Er hat Vieleds gelejen, aber nicht Viel gelernt (in this sentence Vicks means 
much or many things, but Biel means much in quantity). 2. Man hat den Dich 
ertappt. 38. Wo findet man bad Petroleum? 4. Man findet dad Petroleum hauptfidlid 
(especially) in Mtordweft-Pennfylvanien, aber man findet e3 auch in vielen andern Lan- 
Dern. 5. Dtan fabrt jest von Hamburg nad) New Dork mit Dampfidiffen in vierzehn 
sagen. 6. Haber Sie heute Morgen etivad Gntercffanted in der eitung gefunden ? 
7 Nein, die Seitung enthalt heute gar nidtd von befonderem Bnterefje. 


Dreiunoviergigfte Leftion. | 


Exercise 85. 
1. I bought these two books this morning; this onc was very cheap, but that 
one was very dcar. 2.1 have already read that book. 38. I know this gentle- 
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man very well, but that gentleman (or that man) I have never seen before. 
4. The ruins of Pompeii are larger and more interesting than those of Hercu- 
laneum. 5. That (or he)is a very learned man. 6. When will Mr. Roth come 
again? 7. (That) I do not know. 8. That is the emperor’s hand and seal. 
9. These are all new houses in this street. 10. He was painting (the likeness) 
of his cousin and his (i. ¢., the cousin’s) son. 11. The good name of him who 
lies does not last long. 12. He is not (one) of those who are brave with words. 
13. These are ripe apples. 14. The book which you wish the bookbinder has 
not yet brought back. 15. The gentleman (or man) whom we saw in the Mu- 
soum yesterday is Mr. Liebrecht’s brother. 16. There is the same gentleman 
whom we met yesterday evening at Mr. Brinow’s. 17. Who will not hear must 
zel. 18. What you can do to-day do not put off till to-morrow. 19. All 
that we saw in Potsdam pleased us very much. 20.I have found something 
here in this book that I do not understand at all. 21. The history is correct 
upon the whole, still I found quite a number of things in it which I can not 
approve of. 22. Whose bread you eat, his praise you sing. 23. There wa; 
such a heat in the city that almost all of us were made sick by it. 24. By such 
a heat one easily gets sick. 25.I have never scensucha man. 26. That know 
we who (ourselves) hunt the chamois. 27. That know I who (myself) had seen 
it. 28.Those are the houses of which I was speaking. 29. Here is the pen 
with which I wrote the letter. 


Sedhsundadtzigite Wnfgabe. 


1. Diefes Tuc, welded Sie heute gefauft haben, war viel gutheuer. 2. Dad Tudh, wo- 
von der Schneider biefe Ride gemacht hat, war febr gut, aber e8 war febr theuer. 8. 
Hier ift bad Buch, wovon ich gefproden habe. 4. Da find die Biiher, wovon ich gefproden 
habe. 5. Der Dom gu Kiln ift viel groper ald der gu Ulm. 6. Diefe VBiidher find neu, 
aber jene find nidt neu. 7. Died find Weds neue Birdher. 8. Wie viel hat diefes Haus ge- 
foftct? 9. Dad weif ih nidt. 10. Dad fann ich nicht fagen. 11. Da tft derfelbe 
Wager, welden wir heute Morgen gefehen haben. 12. Haber Sie etwas gefunden, wad 
Sie nicht verflehen? 13. Nein, bid jept habe id Nichts gefunden, was nicht gang leidt 
au wverfteber iff. 14. Was er iher bie Schladht gefagt hat tft wohl moglich, aber ed ift 
nicht wabrfdeinlid. 15. Mit fold einer Feder wie diefe Fann ich nicht fdreiben. 16. 
Da ift ber Herr, in deffen Haus wir wohnen. 17. Da ift ber Wrst, mit dem id cine 
Meife durd bas Riefengebirge gemacht habe. 


Vierundvicrzigite Lcktion. 


Exercise 87, 


1. How long did you stop (or stay) in Munich? 2. Last year we only staid 
three weeks in Munich; but four years ago we staid in Munich over four 
months. 8.How do youdo? 4.1 am very well, I thank (you). 5. Mr. Diefen- 
bach and his whole family have gone to Heligoland to take sea-baths. 6.Why 
do you trouble (or concern) yourself so much about his affairs? 7. I have 
finally concluded to go to Italy. 8. From the seed is developed the plant. 
0.From that time forward the conspiracy developed itself very rapidly. 10. 
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The earthquake at Lisbon took place on November 1,1755. 11. He has made 
himself very happy over his discovery. 12. After a long siege the fortress sur- 
rendered at discretion. 13. He has had to support himself by giving lessons. 
14. Accurate information was obtained very. quietly as to where he was when 
the murder took place. 15.I am not afraid of his vengeance. 16. It is very 
difficult to accustom one’s self to a new mode of life. 17. Are you not mistaken, 
sir; have you not taken my hat? 


Ad tundadjtsigite aufgate. 


1. Wie lange werden Sie fic in Berlin aufhalten? 2. Wir werden uns wahridein- 
lid gwet Monate da aufhalten. 8. Guten Morgen! Wie befinden Sie (id)? (or in fa- 
miliar language, tvie geht e3 Shnen?) 4. Sch befinde mich gang gut (or mir geht ed 
gang gui), id) Danke. 5. Wahrend bed heifer Wetterds begeben tir und gewabnlidy nad 
Stettin ober Damgig, um Seebader gu nehmen, und um ber {dledyten Luft in diefer grofen 
Stadt zu entgehen.. 6. Wir haben und entfdloffer, im Oftober nad) Berlin gurircegukeh- 
rent. 7. Die Empdrung hat fich mit gang erflaunlicher Sdneligheit entwidelt. 8. Cine 
grofe Ueberfdwemmung bed Rbeind hat im vorigen Fribling flattgefunden. 9. Er 
freute fic) iber die Antunft feined Bruberd. 10. Sie haben die ganze Armee gesrwungen, 
fic auf Gnade und Ungnabde gu ergeben. 11. Er hat feinen Unterhalt burd) Stunden- 
geben gewinnen miffen (or er bat fic) burd Stundengeben erndbren mirffen). 12. Ed 
ijt nicht leicht, fic) an die Gebradude und Sitten anderer Lander gu getwihnen. 18. Wir 
irren und (or tir haben und geirrt); bad ift Herrn Rabn’s Haus. 14. Wir Founen uns 
auf feinen Beiftand (or Hilfe) nicht verlaffen. 15. Sd fehne mid, mein Baterland nod 
cinmal gu feben. 16. Kann ich mich auf Shren Beiftand in diefer Sade verlaffen? 17. 
Das verfteht fid. 18. Wir minffen und oft in die Buftanbde fdhicen fonnen. 


Gilnfundvierzigite Leftion. 


Exercise 89. 


_ 1. John is going to the city. 2.John and William are going to the city (or 
to town). 8.There are many beautiful stecl engravings in this book. 4. It 
was not we who stepped on the flowers. 5. These are all new books on this 
table, but those are all second-hand books. 6. His majesty, William the Fourtl, 
King of Prussia, has condescended to command that, etc. 7%. You, your brother, 
my father, and myself, can go in this coupé. 8. Thou, thy brother, and thy sis- 
ter will (be able to) find places in the next car. 9. Thou and thy brother aro 
invited by Mr. Koébel to ride with him and his wife to Tegel, to see the graves 
of the brothers Humboldt, and to see the treasures of art in the palace. 10. 
The cold weather which wo are now having has already lasted longer than an 
hour. 11. How much do you weigh (or what is your weight)? 12.1 weigha 
hundred and thirty pounds; my brother John weighs a hundred and forty-four 
pounds. 13. This cloth costs a dollar and a half a yard. 14. Hamburg lies 
about thirty German (i. e.,a hundred and twenty English) miles to the northwest 
of Berlin. 15. Mr. Roth will probably arrive with his family from Disseldorf 
this evening. 16. Mr. Dietrich formerly came at ten o’clock in the forenoon to 
give us German lessons; now he comes at three o’clock in the afternoon. 17. 
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We only went up Vesuvius toward evening, because we wished to see the splen- 
did sunset from the top of the volcano. 18.Soon after the sun had set, the full 
moon arose; bat the sky was soon covered with clouds, so that it was very dark 
when we descended (07 came down) the mountain. 19. Do you find it very cold 
here? 20. Yes, I am freezing. 21.1 am very glad to hear that your health is 
restored. 22.It does not concern him at all (or it is none of his business) 
whether we buy the house or not. 28. There are many uncultivated (ignorant) 
people in Germany, especially in the country districts, who believe in ghosts 
and spirits. . 24. Without saying any thing farther, he went his way. 25. Mr. 
Bernstein is teaching me music and drawing. 26. Do you know when Mr. Behr 
came back (or returned) fromWeimar? 27. No,I asked him, but he could not 
tell me. 28. He calls him his friend, and still he treats him in this unkind way. 
29.The number of inhabitants of the kingdom of Prussia is (or amounts to) 
about 24,000,000. 80. After the banishment of the Emperor Napoleon, Prussia 
enjoyed a peace which lasted more than fifty years. 31. By the treaty of peace of 
Paris in the year 1815, Prussia received the Rhine provinces. 32. From the 
beginning of the months of April to the end of the month of September, we had 
very dry weather. 33. The journeyman shoemaker has gone to the city with 
two pairs of shoes and three pairs of boots. 34. With the best will (or the best 
of intentions) the scholars could not learn such long lessons. 85. The name of 
the city of Potsdam is of Slavic origin, and signifies “under the oaks.” 36, 
Tho Werra and the Fulda receive after their union the name “ Weser.” 


Menngigite Anfgabe. 


1. Wilhelm und fein Vater werden bald (or nddftend) nad Stuttgart gehen. 2. €3 
find in diefem Whumt viele fchine Photographien von den bedeutendften Domen und 
anbern offentlicen Gebduden in. Deutfdhland. 3. Das find alled Photographien vor 
Gemalden in den Mufeen von Berlin und Potsdam. 4. Mein Bruder und ich find 
geftern nad) Potsdam gegangen. 5. Sie und Shr Bruder find von Herrn Niemeyer 
eingeladen, morgen mit thm gu gehen, um die Sammlung von deutfden und ffandina- 
vifdhen Antiquitdten, welche. Graf von Citelberg von Pommern nad Berlin gebradht hat, 
gu feben. 6. Dad heife Wetter, welches wir im vorigen Sabre gehabt haben, dauerte 
faft einen Monat. 7. Weber's Weltgefchicte foftet swet und einen halben Thaler ber 
Band, ungebunden; folder Einband wie diefer toftet anbderthalben Thaler der Band} 
bicfer Einband ift febr flarf und gut; er foftet nur einen halben Thaler der Band. 8. 
Der Sdnelyug von Frankfurt an der Ober Fommt um adht Ubr ded Mtorgends ans der 
Gitterzug geht um vier Uhr ded Mbends ab. 9. Dad Concert wird um acht Wbr diejen 
Ubend ftattfinden. 10. Wir gingen ben Berg febr langfam binauf, aber wir find febr 
fcbnell heruntergefommen. 11. €8 freut und recht febr gu boren, daB feine Gefundbeit 
faft gang wieberbergeftellt iff. 12. ES wundert mid au Hiren, daB er nod nicht ange- 
Fommen ift. “13. E83 find viele fdhine Haufer (é. e., Wohnhdufer—residences) in der 
Nahe bed Thiergartend. 14. Es geht ihn gar nicht an, ob wir bad Haus verfaufen oder 
nidt. 15. Herr Kuhn hat meine Scwefter Mufik gelehrt ald wir in Berlin waren. 16. 
Bald nad) dem Tode Wleranders ded Grofen ging dad griehifche Kaiferreich gu Grunde. 
17. Wir werden vont Anfang des Monats November bis gum Ende bed Mtonatd Miir3 
(or vom Anfang November[s] bid gum Ende Marg[ed]) in Miinchen bleiben. 18. Der 
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Nome ber Stadt Kiln ift von lateinijdem Urfprung (or Tateinifden Urfprungs) ; ct be- 
beutete urjpriinglidy ,Molonie.” 19. Wiffen Sie den Namen jened Fluffes? 20. Las 
ift bie Havel. 


Sedhsundvicrszigite Leltion. 


Exercise 91. 

1.In the calamities of war woman needs a protector. 2. He needed now 
more than ever the good will of the states. 3. A charlatan needs only to havo 
a reputation. 4. Who makes sport of danger is mindful of it (or thinks about 
it); but the true hero does not think of danger at all. 5.I can dispense with 
your services. 6. Even the most favored talent can not dispense with the in- 
fluence (or assistance) of a good school. 7. As we came on the ship, we found 
that the crew were without even the most necessary means of life (or of sub- 
sistence). 8.I deride (or laugh at) your threats (or threatening); they do not 
frighten me at all, for, in caso of nced, I know how to defend myself. 9. You 
are deriding me, Prince! 10. All arc not freo who make sport of their chains. 
11. A tottering building does not need an earthquake to make it tumble down. 
12. You may take the book with you; I am not using it now (alsoI do not necd 
it now). 138. Tho avaricious man is on the look-out for every advantage. 14. 
One can not respect a liar. 15. Mr. Schnorr is so megnanimous that he will 
forget that offenso (7. e., that he will intentionally drive that offense from his 
memory). 16.I have ‘orgoticn the number of the year (7. ¢., I havo uninten- 
tionally lost it from my memory, o7 it has escaped my memory). 17. All laugh 
at his folly. 18. The good which one has, one should enjoy; and one should 
learn to do wit!.out that which one does not need (or rec.uire). 19. I am of the 
opinion that we shall not (or in my opinion we shall not) arrive before evening. 
20. With all this misfortune he was of very good courage (or in very good 
humor). 21.1 was intending to write him a letter, when he quite unexpectedly 
came into my room. 22. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall seo 
God.” 23. Mrs. Bindemann died a sudden death. 24. Did she die a natural 
death? 25. No, she died of a broken heart, because her two sons have committed 
& murder, and are condemned to death on account of it. 26. The poor beggar 
died of hunger. 27. The high altar stood on the place where Albert of Austria 
died. 28. Of what nationality are those merchants? 29. One is a German, tho 
other is a Dutchman. 


NOTES. 


1. Das Weib (M.-G., and 0.-G., das wipe; compare with English wife, Anglo- 
Saxon wif) means, in general, woman, in distinction from man (ber Mann) ; 
it can not be applied (like bie Frau) to women of high rank; it is sometimes used 
by writers in tho signification of wife: it is usually employed at present, how- 
ever, to indicate an old woman of low social rank. 


Rem, Das Frauenzimmer is also used to indicate the female sex: it may also 
apply to persons of the lower ranks of society. 


2. Der Charlatan, first used in the New-German period, has come (through 
the French charlatan) from the Italian ciarlatano=a mountebank, from ciuriére 
(to chatter), a word of uncertain origin. 
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3. Die Gefahr’ is a modern derivative (with the prefix ge-, see § 155, 4) of the 
now antiquated tie Fahe (M.-G., and 0.-G., fara) which is allied to the English 
fear (Anglo-Saxon faér=deceit, fear, danger). 


Exercise 92. 


1. They have accused (or indicted) General von Fischel of high treason (or 
General von Fischel has been indicted for high treason). 2. Last night a thief 
forced his way through the window into Mr. Roth’s room, and robbed him of his 
gold watch and his pocket-book (also with pronoun in the dative case unb hat 
iam feine golbene Uhr und fein Portemonnaie geraubt). 8. Mr. Klein has charged 
his coachman with stealing. 4. The policeman has been dismissed from his 
office on account of oft repeated drunkenness. 5. Nothing can free him from his 
oath. 6.1 assure you of my esteem and friendship. 7.I am convinced of his 
innocence. 8. The defendant has been acquitted of (the charge of) participating 
in the murder. 9. Of what sin does thy conscience condemn thee? 10. The 
judges have banished the criminal from the land. 11. The bishop has removed 
the priest from his office. 12. The righteous man is merciful to his beast. 18. 
We could scarcely restrain (or keep) ourselves from laughing. 14. What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man, that thou rememberest him 
(or that thou takest such an interest in him)! 15. I availed myself of the op- 
portunity to see two paintings by Kaulbach. 16. Falsehood has assumed (or 
has arrogated to herself thy holy marks (or characteristics), oh truth! 17.Dur- 
ing the last two years William Zahn has applied himself to (or has studied) ju- 
risprudence (or law). 18. I have not been studying archeology. 19. After the 
bloody contest the army conquered (or took possession of) the fortress. 20. 
A deep sorrow took possession of my heart. 2). I can not remember his name. 
22. Your majesty remembers perhaps the circumstance. 238.I hope to enjoy 
his acquaintance for a long time. 24.We remember him very well. 25.1 
remember the circumstances now very well. 26. I remember having seen him 
there. 27.You have no reason (or you ought not) to be ashamed of your choice. 
28. He consoled himself over the loss of his mother. 29. How can a man boast 
of such a shameful deed? 30. I am proud to be permitted to call him my friend. 
81. I am right glad that he will visit me. 32.One should not be glad over the 
sorrows (or misfortunes) of others. 83.I am ashamed of my negligence (or 
that. I have been so negligent). 


Siebenundviersigite Lcktion. 


Exercise 93. 


1. I thank you right heartily for the book which you sent me the day before 
yesterday. 2. A man can not serve two masters, 38.I have served the Spanish 
monarchy, and the Republic of Venice, and the kingdom of Naples. 4. These 
verbs follow the paradigm in their application (or use). 5. This medicine did 
not help him very much in his sickness. 6. The boy helped me over the stream. 
7. He did not lack endurance (or persistence), but he lacked health and strength. 
8. As we approached the city, it suddenly began torain. 9. This coat does not 
fit you very well. 10. How do you like this Swiss cheese (or how does this 
Swiss cheese taste to you? 11. The soup tastes smoky (07 of smoke). 12. His 
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manner of treating the subject seems to me very masterly. 13. One can trust 
him; he is true-hearted. 14. One seeks in vain (or one will seek in vain) to 
remedy this evil (o7 this evil state of things) as long as the source of the evil 
is not stopped. 15. His resemblance to his brother was to me very striking. 
16. That is a very striking likeness (or comparison). 17.1 met your brother 
on the street this morning. 18. We agreed with them. 19. The thief‘escaped 
from the policeman before they could get him to the prison. 20. We can not 
escape death. 21. These insects are so small that they escape the naked eye 
(i.¢., that they can not be seen by the naked eye). 22. Ours (i.¢., our sol- 
diers) went out boldly to meet the enemy. 23. Austria seemed to be going to 
decay (or to ruin). 24. He will meet you half way. 25. False are the contents 
if they contradict the truth; true, if they correspond (or agree) with it. 
26. The first house pleased us very much, but. we did not like the second house 
at all. 27.One should obey God more than (or rather than) man. 28. He fin- 
ally succeeded in carrying out his excellent plan. 29. They succeeded in sav- 
ing from the flames only a part of the houses in this street. 380. The ape imi- 
tates man. 381. The painter is copying nature. 382. This painter competes in 
vain (or tries in vain to rival) with the great artists of the Middle Ages; but he 
is in reality by far inferior to the-second-class artists ofou. own time. 33. This 
word occurs (or is found) already in the Gothic language. 384. That surely 
must have occurred to you ina dream. 85. That seems very comical to me. 


Exercise 94. 


1. William brought me the letter. 2. Mrs. Reichenbach gave her niece 
Schiller’s Poems as a Christmas present. 8. Our long stay in Switzerland left 
us no time to go to Italy. 4. Workmen seldom have their work ready at the 
promised time. 5. The Russian army gave battle to the enemy. 6. The work 
appears in monthly numbers of ten sheets each. 7. The field rewards (or the 
soil rewards) the husbandman for his industry with rich blessings. 8. In 
America labor is better paid for than in Germany. 9. That is not worth the 
pains (or trouble) that it costs. 10. It is not worth the trouble to talk about 
that. 11. My friend informs me of the arrival of my brother in Vienna. 12. 
This accident (or misfortune) has taken from him all hope. 18. The pick- 
pocket has taken from me my pocket-book. 14. The physician took the ban-’ 
dage off from his eyes. 15. The (house) servant has stolen a gold watch and 
800 thalers from Mr. Lippard. 16. Mr. Siegel has dedicated his last work upon 
the island of Beroland to his grandfather. 17. The letter-carrier delivered me 
the letter at ten o’clock. 18. The Scriptures teach us, when one has struck us 
upon the right cheek, to turn the other to him also; while we generally offer 
him blows in return, and, if we are strong enough to do so, we give them to 
him too. 19. They snatched the dagger away from him. 20.I feel very sick; 
Iam dizzy. 21.I have a foreboding that we shall never see each other again. 
22. I am not well to-day; I have a strong headache. 23. How do you like it 
here in Berlin? 24. How does this coat fit me? 25. I am very sorry that they 
can not remain longer in Berlin. 26, Mr. Prell has insured his brother in the 
Germania Life Insurance Company. 27.I assure you of my esteem. 
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Adhtundvierzighte Leftion. 
Exercise 95. 


1. The weather is becoming very hot. 2.The weather became very hot. 8. 
The weather has become very hot. 4. The weather will become hot. 5. The 
house is now being built (or is now building). 6. The books are being printed. 
7. The books were being printed when we were in the printing establishment. 
8. The books are now all printed. 9. German is spoken here. 10. A magnificent 
new church is now being built in Elmersdorf. 11. The New Museum in Berlin 
was completed in 18538. 12. The University in Berlin was founded in 1809. 
13. The art of printing was invented in the fifteenth century. 14. All the 
imperial soldiers, who fell into the hands of the Pomeranian people, were mur- 
dered without pity. 15. Under this pretense all was devastated and plundered. 
16. The fortress was taken by storm. 17. General von Riegel was indicted for 
high treason, but he has been acquitted of the charge. 18. The news of the 
death of Mr. Bindemann has not yet been communicated to his wife. 19. When 
will the work be completed? 20. The work will not be completed till three 
years from now. 21. Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was born August 28d, 
1749. 22. Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller was born Nov. 10th, 1759. 
23. A new commercial treaty between the North German Confederation and 
the United States is now much talked about. 24. Smoking is not allowed here. 
25. (Has the same meaning as No. 24.) 26. They are now singing in the par- 
lor (orin the hall). 27. They are now eating. 28. The physician did not allow 
him to go into the room where his father lay sick of the typhus fever. 29. They 
did not allow him to go into the room. 380. This riddle is very easily solved (or 
is very easy to solve). 31. Thatis a matter of course (orof course). 382. What 
is to be done? 83.That is not easy to tell. 34. Mr. Prezler says that this hos- 
pital was founded in the last century. 385. The house was burnt entirely to 
the ground. 


Sehsundneunzigite Aufgave. 

1. Dad Buch wird jest gebrudt. 2. Die Haufer, wovon er gefprodent hat, find nod 
nicht vollendet; fie werden jebt gebaut. 3. Die Birder, weldhe ich Faufte, find nicht ge- 
bunden; fie werden jcbt gebunden. 4. Die Univerfitdt gu Prag wurde im Fabre 1348 
gegriinbdet. 5. Der Grundftein bed Domed gu Kiln wurde im Jahre 1248 gelegt. 6. 
Diefe Gedichte find nod nicht ind Englifde iberfept worden. 7. Frangofifd und Deutjd 
wird hier gefprocden. 8. Die Feftung wird wabhrideinlidy mit Sturm: genommen twer- 
ben. 9. Umerifa wurde im Sabre 1492 enthedt. 10. Herr Cherhard’s Cntwurf fir 
bie neue Bride wird wabrideinlid) yon ben Stadthehirden angenommen werden. 11. 
(See sentences 24 and 25 in Exercice 95.) 12. €8 wird jeSt in ber Kirche gefun- 
gen. 18. ES wird und nicht geftattet werden die neuen Kupfer au feber, ohne Erlaub- 
niB vom Direktor Hes Mufeums. 14. Diefe Frage tft febr leidt gu lojen. 15. Der 
Sdliffel hat id gefunden. ; 


Meunundvierzigite LeFtiou. 
Exercise 97. 


1. Dasseldorflies on this aide and Cologne lies on the other sido of the Rhine. 
2. Mr. Stollberg has gone to Gastein for the sako of his health. co. > uremberg 
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has many stately houses within and without the walls. 4. Worms lies above and 
Bingen lies below the fortified city of the German Confederation, Mainz. 5. 
Along the middle Rhine (2.e., half way up the Rhine) stand many old castles. 
6. We hunted the entire day along the forest-covered mountain. 7. Frederick 
the Great justified his claims to Silesia by means of earlier treaties. 8. Steam 
ships are now moved by means of a screw. 9. Instead of goose-quills stcel 
pens are mostly used at present. 10. In spite of the enemies’ guns, the provision- 
ships were able to make their way to the city. 11. For the sake of peace he 
did notdoit. 12. The constellation of the Lyre is not fur from the Milky Way. 
_ 18. All bodics, by means of their gravity, tend toward the centre of the earth. 
14. One could be banished by ostracism from Athens without detriment to his 
fortune or his honor. 15.Mr. Kunz visited me often during my sickness. 16. 
Jron-clad vessels are, by reason of their weight, not very sea-worthy. 17.In 
consequence of rash speculations many a person has come to poverty. 18. Ac- 
cording to the last news the steamer has not yet arrived. 19. In view of tho 
danger, the captain did not wish to start (o7 sail) in the heavy storm. 20. That 
I know myself by experience. 21. He was beside himself for joy. 22. The 
new City Hall wili be completed within two years. 23. We went very slowly, 
because the wind was against us. 24. We arose at break of day. 25. It does 
not always go according to our wishes. 26. The crown prince rode next to the 
king. 27. The city saw starvation, with its (fearful) consequences, draw near. 
28. The ship, together with the entire crew and cargo, became a prey to the 
waves. 29. How long have you been in Germany? 380. We have been in Ger- 
many since tho first of April. 81. William Roth is small of stature. 82. To- 
day I have visited the Museum for the first time. 83. What he says is contra- 
ry to sound reason. é 


Exercise 98. 


1. From Easter to Whitsuntide it is seven weeks. 2. We will go to (as far as) 
Prague to-day. 38.I consider Mr. Roth a man of honor. 4. There were to- 
ward five hundred persons present in the assembly. 5. Thero were sixty per- 
sons on board, without (counting) the children. 6.The sun rises now at six 
o'clock. 7. Here is a poem to the moon. 8. Mr. Gellert is now working on a 
history of his native city. 9. There were about five hundred persons assembled. 
10. I knew him by his voice. 11.Is Mr. Cohn at home? 12. No, he has gone 
hunting to-day. 13. Mary is sitting near (or by the side of) her sister. 14. 
Hedwig had taken her seat near her cousin. 15. Two weeks from to-day we 
shall leave for Dresden. 16. The letter came by way of Vienna and Trieste. 
17. Under such conditions I can naturally not accept the office. 18. She wept 
for joy. 19. The steam-ship will probably arrive this evening between cight 
and nine o’clock. 


Daphnis at the Spring. 


(§ 236, Ods.) 


I pine for thee, I haste to thee, thou beloved spring! Thy waters I quaff (I 
draw water from thee); by thee I rest, and watch the play of thy ripples (the 
waves) ; with thee I sport, from thee I learn to move joyfully through life, 
smiled upon (cheered) by the flowers of spring, and greeted by nightingales. 
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Philemon to his Friend. 
(§ 243, Obs.) 

Through thee is the world beautiful to me; without thee I would hate it; for 
thee alone I live, for thy sake will I gladly die; no slanderer shall ever offend 
thee unpunished; no enemy shall arm himself against thee; I will stand by thy 
side. 

To the Mocn. 
(§ 258, Obs.) 

To thee g'ances, on thee rests oft my eye in sweet delight; to thee I cleave, 
to thee I send many a feeling from my joyful breath; my fancy finds and places 
in thee many scenes, in the midst of which she g'adly dreams herself to be— 
there in the midst of which the beautiful spirits, raised above this earth, ramble 
above the graves; then before me comes, before me stands the resolution to act 
right well. Among these bushes I sit, through them thy ray(s) steal their way. 
Near me she sinks, near me she sits—she, the friend of my choice, quietly hav- 
ing slipped behind me, stood laughing behind me; and we spoke of the stars, our 
love, and thee ! 


Piinfsigite Leftion. 


Exercise 99. 


1. The lark sings beautifully. 2. The author of that work has treated hi’ sub- 
ject in a very scientific manner. 8. The Canary bird sings more beautifully 
than the lark. 4.In this Dictionary etymology is treated in a more scien- 
tific manner than in that one. 5. Of all birds of song, the nightingale sings 
the most beautifully. 

6. “ With highcst esteem, I am 
“Yours most obediently, 
“WILLIAM Rotn.” 
7. This Dictionary is most fully and conscientiously revised by the author. 
8.I do not know whether we can go into the Muscum to-day or not, but we 
will at least make the attempt. 9%. The city has now at least sixty tlousand 
inhabitants. 10.When can Mr. Lindeman be seen (spoken to)? 11. His hour for 
receiving calls is from nine to ten o’clock in the morning. 12. We wished to. 
leave this forenoon, but unfortunately there is no express train for Stuttgart 
before three o’clock in the afternoon. 18. Twelve years ago we were in Berlin; 
then the walls around the city hed not yet been torn down. 14. They wero 
not torn down till the year 1867. 15. Palm-trees have ringed, sometimes thorny 
trunks. 16. We will, for example, look up the origin of the verb ,fcin.” 17. 
It is already beginning to rain. 18. Has Mr. Klein returned yet? 19. Yes, 
he returned the day before yesterday. 20.Where is William? 21. He is up 
stairs in his room. . 22. He fell down stairs head foremost. 23.I hardly belicve 
that we shall have time for that. 24. The ground rises here gradually, until 
it reaches a height of 2500 feet above the level of the sea. 25. These are mostly 
German books. 26.Mr.J.I°. Schmidt, a resident of this place, of Evangelical 
(or Catholic, or Jowish) confession, is prosecuted by a ,,@tecPbricf" (7.e., an an- 
nouncement in a public journal of the particulars of a crime) for a theft com- 
mitted on the twentieth of July. 27. He is very much in favor of our starting 
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befure daybreak. 28. For the future the Muscums will be open four days a 
week without a charge for entrance. 29. From that time forward the Republic 
of Venice gradually declined. 80. Thou must go forward, for thou canst not re- 
treat. 381. Who told you that it rained so hard in Leipsic day before yester- 
day? 82. The steamer from Hamburg only arrived this morning. 33. You 
will go with us to the concert, will you not? 84. Be he ever so learned, still 
he does not know every thing. 85. You have read the dispatches from Amer- 
ica, I hope, in to-day’s paper. 


NOTES. 


1. It is the custom in Germany, when a person is charged with a crime, 
with clear evidence against him, and who runs away to avoid prosecution, 
for the officers of justice to insert in the newspapers notice of the particulars 
of the crime committed, and particulars about the personal appearance, the 
age, occupation, the religious persuasion, and the residence of the fugitive from 


justice. | 


2. The walls which were formerly around the city of Berlin were only thin 
walls of brick extending from gate to gate, and designed to prevent smuggling 
articles into the city. In most European cities there is a duty upon nearly all 
articles of consumption which are taken within the city limits. 


: Exercise 100. 


1. As he was not at home yesterday, I was not able to tell it to him till this 
morning. 2. While you are writing the letter I will pack up (or I will pack 
the things in the trunks). 3. ‘When all lay in the far distance, then thou 
hadst decision and courage; and now, when success is assured, now thou be- 
ginnest to tremble.” 4. How can Mr. Flint go to Italy without taking his 
wife with him? 5. The ostrich has wings, but he can not fly. 6. From two till 
seven o’clock the storm became fiercer and fiercer. 7. We hoped that, with 
the setting of the sun, the sea would become more quiet, but we found our- 
selves mistaken. 8.On the contrary, at ten o’clock the danger became so 
great that the captain had the life-boats provisioned. 9. He is too intelligent 
to believe in ghosts. 10. Whose fault is it, except yours in Vienna? 11. “Be 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 12. “We are going to the mountain; 
we will come again when the cuckoo calls, when the songs awake.” 18. “Thou 
shalt honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land.” 
14, He is too magnanimous to avenge himself. 15. Although the teacher was 
upon the whole satisfied with the exercises of the scholars, still there was much 
to find fault with in somé of their exercises. 16. Although Mr. Stolberg is very 
old, still he has the freshness of youth. 17. The snow on the mountain is be- 
ginning to melt, so (we may expect that) the streams in the valley will soon 
begin to rise. 18. He was no longer happy in human society, and so he has 
retreated to solitude. 19. He did it himself, and so he has nobody but Lim- 
self to blame. 20. William is indeed very smart for his age, and, moreover, 
he is older than one would think. 21. I am visiting him now more as a friend 


than as a physician. 
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Cinundfiinfzigite Leftion. 
Exercise 101. 


1. Waiter, bring me, if you please (I beg you), another cup of coffee. 2. Some- 
body is knocking. 8.Comein. 4. Take a seat, I pray you. 5.Select a book 
that pleases you. 6. Keep still (be silent)! 7. (Give) honor to whom honor is 
due. 8.QOur Father, who art in heaven! 9. Hallowed be thy name! 10. Thy 
kingdom come! 11. Give us this day our daily bread! 12. And lead us not 
into temptation! 18. But deliver us from évil! 14. Charles, remain here till I 
- come again (or come back). 15. Do not rejoice over the misfortune of others. 
16.Open the door. 17.Children, keep quiet! 18. Now let every one go his 
own way. 19. We (will) remain here till Henry gets the tickets. 20. Take 
charge of the Spanish regiments, keep making preparations and be never 
ready, and if they urge you to move against me, say “ yes,” and remain motion- 
less! 21. Beat the drums! 22. Look into the book; only do not read, but keep 
singing! 23. Mr. Lidemann says that the army is already in motion. 24.I 
asked Mr. Eberlein when he will leave for Munich; he told me that he will 
leave early to-morrow morning. 25. I doubted that she had already arrived in 
Vienna. 26. Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother, that thou mayst live 
long in theland. 27. I advise you to be more industrious. 28. Oh, would that 
my brother were well again! 29. May he soon recover! 380. What the howling 
deep there down below conceals, that no living human soul (can) tell. 31. 
(Every) man, whoever ho may be, experiences a last fortune and a last day. 


NOTES. 
Rem. We give below the Lord’s Prayer in full. 


The Lord’s Prayer. Das Vater Unfer. 
Our Father!. Bater unfer! 
Who art in heaven! Der Du bift im Himmel! 
Hallowed be thy name! Gebeiligt werde Dein Name! 
Thy kingdom come! Dein Reid fomme ! 
Thy will be done in earth as it is in| Dein Wille gefdehe im Himmel als aud 
: heaven! auf Crbden! 
Give us this day our daily bread! Gieb und heute unfer tiglid) Brod! 
And forgive us our debts, as we fergive} Bergieb und unfere Sdulb, wie auc wir 
our debtors! vergeben unfern Sdulbdigern ! 
And lead us not into temptation! Und fibre und nicdt in Verfucdhung! 
But deliver us from evil! Gondern erlife uns yom Uebel! 
For thine is the kingdom, and the |Denn Dein ift dad Reich, und die Kraft, 
power, and the glory, und bie Herrlicfeit, 
Forever and ever! Sn Ewigteit! 
Amen! Amen ! 
Exercise 102. 


1. Communicate the news to him before he learns it through others. 2. Do 
as if you were at home. 8. Ile lends to no one just for that reason, that he 
may continually have some thing to give. 4. Aim well, that you may hit the 
apple. 5. Remain not in England, so that the Briton may not feast his proud 
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heart on thy misfortune! 6. Take care lest vengeance destroy thee. 7. Do 
you desire all the chiefs (leaders) to be present? 8. Do you wish, then, that it 
should be done immediately? 9.I do not give my consent that it should be 
done. 10. Order that an investigation shall be made again. 11. It was not to 
be expected that he would come home go soon again. 12. Thereupon ho cried 
down into the streets (or lanes) that he was the scoundrel who had accused 
Maria falscly, that he was a false witness. 18. Upon the assurance of the re- 
gent that the provinces were in the enjoyment of complete quiet, and that from 
no side was opposition to be feared, the duke had some German regiments dis- 
banded. 14. The Prince of Orange had taken the precaution to have the bridg- 
es destroyed, that, as he pretended, the Calvinists of the city might not mako 
the attempt to unite themselves with the army of Toulouse; but probably so 
that the Catholics might not fall in the rear of the Netherlanders, or that Len- 
noy, should he be victorious, might not press his way into the city. 15. Mr. 
Weber looks as though he were not at all well. 16.1 can not give you the 
apple, as I have promised it to your brother. 17. All reports about the lan- 
guage of the Chinese say that it has contributed much to the moulding of this 
people. 18. The avaricious (or miser) will never say that he has enough. 19. 
He will see too late that he has done wrong. 20. Many men act as though they 
would never have to dic. 21. Under such circumstances I would not do it. 
22. I would not have done that. 23. If you were industrious, you would 
learn something. 24. Had you been more industrious you would have learned 
more. 25. “If many a man knew who many a man was, many & man would 
often do to many a man more honor. 26. Hadst thou always thought better 
of the world, thou wouldst have acted better. 27.(Had I bcen) in his place, 
I would not have bought the house. 28. If my grandfather were yet alive, ho 
would now be ninety years old. 29.I asked Mr. Gerold’s advice. 380.(The 
same as No. 29.) 381. The merchant has been accused of stealing. 382. The ex- 
press train from Munich arrives at ten o’clock. 83. I was too much accustomed 
to occupy myself with my own thoughts to be able to consider a work of art 
with attention. 


+16@ 


Il. NOTES TO PART SECOND. 


1. CONVERSATIONS. 


1. Salutation. ,, Wie geht cd?” is also used in familiar conversation, instead of 
aie befinden Sie fidjo’— 2. The pronoun Shnen is usually omitted after id 
danfe, thus: ,,id) befinde mid) febr wohl, ich danke.“ 

Rem.1.In replying to a question, ,{tc) bane” indicates a refusal, thus: ,, Wollen 
VSie etwas Brop?"—,, Sd danke” = no, I thank you.” 

Rem. 2. On the other hand, ,,id) bitte’— “yes, if you please” (see 2, 4, below). 

8. ,€8 thut mir (febr) [cid =I am (very) sorry.” ,,€¢ freut mich (febr)” =“ I am 
(very) glad of it.”— 4. The word jrau is used as a title of respect in speaking 
of the female relations, especially of the wife or mother of the person addressed, 
as: ,hre Frau Gemabglin’, ,Shre Frau Mutter”. The word Herr is used simi- 
larly in speaking of the husband or father of the person addressed, as: ,,Sbr 
Herr Gemabhl’, , Shr Herr Vater”.— 5. Instead of ,Oeffuen Sie die Thir” the ex- 
pression ,maden Gie die Thitr auf“ (open the door) may be used. Analogous to 
this is ,macden Gie dte Shir gu“ =“ shut the door.” 


2. At Breakfast in a Hotel. 1. ,um Shnen meine Aujwartung zu madden” signi- 


_fies also ‘‘to pay him my respects,” 4. e., to make a formal call.— 2. There are 


many cases where entire sentences must be omitted in translating from one 
language into another. Besides the examples given (Leben Gie wohl, ete.) 
may be added such as ,,Sdjlafen Sie wohl" (analogous to ‘may you have pleas- 
ant dreams”).— 8. In the word Ghocola’te, & retains its French sound of ch 
(§ 41, Rem.).— 4. The pronoun ic is usually omitted before (id) bitte when 
used in the signification of “if you please.” 


fem. In Continental Europe, the first meal on rising is exceedingly simple, 
usually consisting of a cup of coffee and a couple of rolls of bread. 


3. Dinner. 1. ,,Sie werden hoffentlid =< you will hopingly,” é.¢., ‘I kopo you 
will,” or, “it is to be hoped that you will.” 


ftem. 1. It is customary in Germany, on rising from the table at the end ofa 
meal, for the guests to bow to each other, or shake hands together and say ,,@e- 
fegnete Mtahlzeit’, or simply ,Dtabhlzeit’ —an abbreviation of ,,id) witnfde Shnen cine 
gefegnete Mabhlycit*=<I wish that the meal may be blessed to your good.” 

4.In a Confectionery Shop. em. In Germany the Konditorci’en correspond 
to the Cafes of France and Italy. In them are served coffee, tea, and chocolate, 
and also light refreshments. They frequently contain a large assortment of 
newspapers and literary magazines from all countries, and thus they serve toa 
great extent the purpose of reading-rooms. Pastry is rarely cooked in private 
houses, but it is purchased at the Konvitorei’en, just as bread is at the buker’s. 
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§. The Hotel. em. The most usual pure German word for hotel is Gaft- 
haus, although the French word Acfel (from the Latin word hospitalis=hospit- 
able) is frequently used for hotels of the larger class. The word Gafthaus is 
also employed, though it more commonly is used to indicate smaller hotels 
(or taverns). to 

1. The preposition 3u (not yon) is used in giving the names of hotels, as: ,O0- 
tel gum fodbwarjen Adler’, , Hotel gur Konigin von Ungarn’.— 2. Table d héte signifies 
a regular dinner, served in courses of dishes, and usually lasting from one to 
two hours.— 8. In South Germany the term Gia’fer (from the French, fiacre) is 
usually employed to signify a hackney-coach. In North Germany the term 
Dro(chfe (from the Russian dyoschki) is generally used. 


6. The Railroad. 1. The word Billet (—ticket) is from the French billet.— 2. 
In the European railroads the passenger cars are divided into three or more 
partitions or divisions, called (from the French) Coupés. _ The entrance to 
the coupés is from the side of the car. Persons can not pass out from ono 
coupé to another while the train is in motion. A fourth class is ‘added on 
some trains to provide laborers with passage at a cheap price.— 8. The system 
of checks, adopted on all American roads, is not in vogue in Europe; but the 
traveler’s name, residence, and destination, with the number and weight of the 
trunks, are inscribed in a book, and a ticket for the baggage is given, on tho 
presentation of which the baggage is delivered. 


7. Tho Steamer. In Europe the pattern of ocean steamers is adopted even in 
building steam-boats for the smallest rivers. A steam-boat built after the 
American fashion is now (1870) attracting much attention on the Rhine. 


8. The Custom-house. 1. , Richt wahr?” is added in order to give an inter- 
rogative character to both positive and nogative statements, thus: 


Dads Buc ift neu, nicht wabhr ? The book is new, is it not? 

Dad Bud ift nidt neu, nicht wabr ? The book is not new, és it? 

Sie haben dad Bud, nicht wabr ? You have the book, have you not? 
Sie Fauften bas Buch, nicht wahr? — You bought the book, did you not? 


ct ae bas Bud) nicht gefauft, nidjt You did not buy the book, did you? 
Sie werden bas Bud) Faufen, nidjt war? You will buy the book, will you not? 
2. , Rist?” alone may be used after an affirmation ? 

Gie haben bad Buch, nicht? You have the book, have you not? 

Sie haben bad Bud gefauft, nice? You have bought the book, have you not? 
Sie werden bad Bud faufen, niche 2 You will buy the book, will you not? 


tem. The passport regulations, which formerly were so great an annoyance 
to travelers, are now 80 modified that they cease to be burdensome. In simply 
passing, as a traveler, through any German state, passports are not called for 
at all. But when a person rents appartments for a long stay, it is yet neces- 
sary to send the passports to the police headquarters, that the name may be 
registered. 


11. In a Bookstore. The book-trade is organized upon a plan more complete 
than is to be found in any other country. Any book-merchant can refer to 
catalogues and tell the date, size, price, and place of publication of any book 
tuat has been published in Germany during the present century. 
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Owing to the large number of libraries that are constantly being sold, the 
sale of second-hand books is an important branch of the book-trade. Many 
books, being out of print, are only to be had at second-hand. A large portion 
indeed of all the bookstores deal partly in second-hand books. 

15. With a Physician. 1. Instead of dad Kopfiveh, der Ropffdmers may be 
used.— 2. Der Schuupfen refers to a cold in the head ; die Erfdltustg, to a cold 
effecting any part of the body.— 8. Instead of die Gidht, da3 Podagra may 
be used to signify “the gout.” . 

Obs. These conversations may be varied greatly by using the words in tho 
classified list given on pages 422-435. 


II. GERMAN AND ENGLISH IDIOMS. 


1. Idioms with haben and to have. 1. Instead of ,,Haben Sie Adht’, wo can 
say ,nehmen Sie fid) in WUdht’— 2. “I am in haste” is rendered by ,,id) habe 
Gile’’.— 8. Instead of ,,er hat feine Schuld dDaran’’, we can say ,,er ift nidt Sdulbd 
daran’.— 4. The word auSswendig means primarily “external, on the outside.” 
It is used figuratively in such expressions as the following: 


Die Aufgabe auswendig lernen, To commit the exercise to memory. 

Dieje Symphonie Fann id nist aud- I can not play this symphony with- 
wenbig fpielen, out the notes. 

Dad fann id) nidt auswendig, I do not know that by heart. 


5. Among the many other Idioms with haben and to have, besides those given 
on page 179, may be added the following : 
Dads habe id erft Montag gu maden, I need not do that before Monday. 


Sh habe Durft, Hunger, . Iam thirsty, hungry. 

&8 hat feine Gefabr, There is no danger. 

Habe nur Muth! Only take courage (be bold)! 

What would you have me say to Wad wiinfdjten Sie bad id ibm fagen 
him ? follte ? 

I have a mind to go with you, Jd bin gencigt mit Shnen gu geben. 


2. Idioms with fein and éo be: 
Die Thire (or dads Fenfter) ijt zu, The door (or window) is shut. 


Das Fann wobl fein, That may be. | 

Was ift gu thun ? What is to be done? 

Was foll dad fein ? What does that mean? 

‘‘This it is to be married” (Shak.), Daé fommt yom Heirathen. [hern. 
I was about to go to the city, Id war im Begriff nad ber Stadt zu ge- 
Is Mr. Klein in? - St Herr Nein gu Hauje ? 

Be off with you! Made, baB bu fortfomm(t! 


3. Idioms with tyerden and to berome: 
sch bin anders (or anbern) Sinned bar- I have changed my mind about that. 
inber geworben, 
Sin Sdweif deined Angeficdhtd follftbu In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
Dein Brod effen, bis bas bu gu Erbe —s eat: bread, till thou return unto the 
werdeft, Davon bu genommen bift. ground; for out of it wast thou tak- 
Denn bu bift Erbe, und follft 3uErde en; for dust thou art, and unto dust 
werden.—1. Mofed, 3. 19. shalt thou return.— Gen. iii., 19. 
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Sd werbde ber Sade fatt, I am becoming sick of the thing. 
Every thing becomes handsome Hibjden Leuten Fetbet Wes. 
people, 
What becomes one does not always Waé fid) fir ben Cinen fit, fdidt fig 
become another, nicht immer fiir ben Wndern. 


7. Idioms with prepositions: 


Rem. 1. Bet. In the expression ,,bet Alle bem”, through a scrdae’ idiomatic 


custom, ,, Ale’ is not declined. It is also written ,,bct alledem”. 
Tem. 2. We add here a few of the idiomatic uses of English prepositions. 
1, In. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, Unt gict Nbr Nadmittags. 
In the forenoon, in the evening, Bormittags, bed Whends.* 
In the day time, Bei Tage. 
I believe in one God, Ssh glaube an einen Gott. 
Mr. Kraus is in the country, Herr Kraus ift auf dem Lande. 

_ In conclusion, Schlieplid. 
I see a house in the distance, Sh febe cin Haus aus der Ferne. 


In former times, 
In the mean time, 
There is nothing in it, 


He is in love with her, | 


In my opinion, 

In all probability, 

In this manner, 

The book is in press, 
In respect to that, 

In short, 

“‘In haste,” 

We will arrive in time, 
An answer in writing, 


He is a man advanced in ycars, 


Come in! 


He is a German by birth, 


By degrees; by force, 
By the grace of God, 
To learn by heart, 


He informed us by letter, 


By word of mouth, 
By all means, 
By no means, 
By means of, 


CEhemald, in friheren Zeiten, vor Zeiten. 
Snawifden, unterdeffen. 

EB ift Nidts daran. 

Er ift verlicht in fie. 

Meiner Meinung nad). 

Aller Wabhrideinlitcit nad. 

Muf diefe Weife. 

Das Buch ijt unter der Preffe. 

Was bad anbetrifft. 

Kurz, fury und gut, or furzum. 

Mit Cile, [fommten. 
Wir werden gu rechter Zeit (or zeit’) an- 
Cine fcriftlide Antwort. 

Gr ift etn bejabrter Mann. 

(Kommen Cie) herein! 


2, By. 


Gr ift ein Deuthdher von Geburt. 
Ulmabhlig; mit Gewalt. 

Durd Gottes Gnade. 

Auswendig lernen. 

Er hat und brieflich benadricdtigt. 
Mimdlid. 

Auf jeden Fall, jedenfalls, freilicd. 
Keineswegs, burdauds nidt. 
BVermittel ft, vermige, durd. 


I know him by name only, 
A man, by name of Schmidt, 
By the pound, by the yard, 


Sh fenne thn nur dem Namen nach. 
Cin Mann, Namens Sdmidt. 
Pfundwweife, elenweife. 


* By a false analogy die Nadt is treated as a masculine noun in the expres- 
sion ded Nadhte”=al night. 
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Ten fect by three, 
‘Yo travel by land (by watery; 


Bebn FuB lang und bret FuG breit. 


Bu Lande (gu Wafer) fahren. 


iv perish by the sword, Durch bas Schwert fterben. 
By the side of, Neben, nadft. 
3. For. 


To-morrow we leave for Dresden, 

It is only for your interest to accept 
his offer, 

Here is a letter for you, 

To write for fame, 

That book is good for nothing, 

That is all for nothing (of no use), 

For lack of money, 

He could not speak for joy (fear, 
sorrow, courage), 


_ To weep for joy, 


He has left Gotha for good, 

I tell you once for all, 

For a while; forever, 

For example, for instance, 

As for me, 

We will not leave for a fortnight, 

For the next three months we will 
be in Frankfort, 

For the benefit of the poor, 


Morgen reifen wir nad Dresden. 

E3 fann Shnen nur zum Vortheil geret- 
chen, fein Wnerbieten angunehmen. 

Hier ijt cin Brief fir Sie. 

Des Rubhmes halber fdyrciben. 

SFenes Bud tangt Michts. 

Das ift Wes untfonft. 

Wus Mangel an Geld. 

Er founte vor Freude (Furdht, Kummer, 
Muth) nicht fpredyen. 

Bor Freude weinen. 

Er pat Gotha fir immer verlafjen. 

Sch fage cd Shnen ein fiir alle Mal. 

Auf ciniae Beit; auy immer. 

Bum Beifpiel. 

Was mid anbetrifft. [reifen. 

Mir werden erft nad viergehn Tagen ab- 

Wahrend der nddften dret Monate wer- 
den wir in Frankfurt fein. 

3um beften der Wrmen. 


4. From. 


I have received a letter from my 
brother, 

From now forward, 

From a child (from my childhood), 

He snatched the cane from my hand, 

I know that from experience, 

From what he told me, 

l{e draws, paints from nature (from 
life), 


Ih habe einen Brief von meinem Bruder 
erhalten. 

Von jept an. 

Bon meiner Kindheit an. 

Er rif den Sto aus meiner Hand. 

Das weif ich aus cigener Erfabrung. 

Mad dem, was er mir fagte. 

Er zcichnet, malt nad der Natur (nad 

Dem Leben). 


5. To. 


I gave tho letter to the merchant, 

We went to church, to the concert, 

He told it to him to his face, 

His duty to his parents, 

Ho lived to a great ago, 

To the last penny, 

I am almost tired to death, 

That is nothing to what— 

We walked to and fro (up and 
cown), 


Sh gab dem Kaufmann den Brief. 

Mir gingen in die Kirde, ind Koncert. 

Er fagte ed ihm ind Gefidt- 

Sine PAligt gegen feine Cltern. | 

Er erreidte ein hoes Wlter. 

Bis zum leper Pfennig. 

Sh bin faft todtmibde. 

Das ift Nicdhts im Vergleich mit dent, was— 

Mir gingen bin und her (hin und ee ° 
or auf und ab). 
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III. EXAMPLES OF SYNONYMS. 


1. Ader, Erde, Geld. 1. Erde has for th in earth (sce § 49,10). Die 
Erbe (Middle-German, érde; Old-German, érda; Gothic, airtha ; Old-Nordish, 
tord ; Swedish and Danish, jord; Anglo-Saxon, eorde and eard; English, earth ; 
and Dutch, aarde) is feminine, because in the old Northern mythology Jord 
(the earth) was the daughter of Nott (night). It is derived, however, from the 
Old-German éro, of the same meaning (earth), which is allied to the Greck 
Zoa, and the Sanscrit ird, both signifying earth.— 2. Wafer has ff for ¢ in 
water (see § 49,10). Dad Wafer (Middle-German, wazzer ; Old-German, wazar ; 
Gothic, wato ; Anglo-Saxon, wdter ; Dutch, water) is allied to the Slavic, wado ; 
Greek, idwp; Latin, unda=wave; and Sanscrit, uda—water, and und=to flow.— 
3. Gegen folde (7. ¢., foldhe Theile).— 4. Felb has te in field (see § 49,2). Dad Feld 
(Middle-German, vélt ; Old-German, féld; Anglo-Saxon, féld; Dutch, veld) is 
allied to the Old-Saxon word dite folda (Anglo-Saxon folde), which signified 
cultivated land, and is probably a participial derivative from a verbal root which 
is now lost. 


2. AderSmann, Randwirth, Bauer, 1. Der Bauer (Middle-German, dir) 
has dropped the original prefix syllable ge (in Middle-German, gibur ; Old-Ger- 
man, gipur ; compare Anglo-Saxon, gebir=inhabitant ; English, boor; Dutch, 
boer), the original signification of which (resident, inhabitant) was changed to 
countryman, and finally to peasant. It is derived from bauen, which originally 
signified ¢o dwell, and which is allied to bin (sce § 1387, Rem.). Bauer is also allied 
to Nadhbar (Middle-German, nachgebir; Old-German, nahgipir=near resident 
=mneighbor ; compare Anglo-Saxon, néhgebiir, néhebir, from néh=nigh, and yr- 
bir=resident). The word Baver=peasant is now used both in a wide sensc, 
including all hired agricultural laborers or cultivators of the soil, and also 
in & narrower sense, including owners of landed property to which none of the 
ancient privileges of the nobility adheres, especially if the owner lives upon the 
estate and assists in its cultivation.— 2. ,Unter fich find, efc.“=“the Landwit) 
and the Bauer differ in this, that, etc.’ This is an example of the principle 
which will be often met with in translating from English to German, that an 
adjective construction in German must be rendered by a verbal one in En- 
glish (see Lesson XXXTX., 3). 


3. Auffteben, erftehen, auferftehew. Aus der liegenden, etc.“=“<to pass 
from a sitting to a standing position,” the definite article in German is here ren- 
dered by the indefinite in English.—2. ,,Die Bewegung in die Hihe”"=—“ motion 
upwards.”— 8. ,,Gr in erftehen dridt diefelbe (Bewegung) aud.“—4. ,Scine Afce 
tubet“‘=“‘his ashes rest;” the German word Mfde is conceived as a collective 
noun. In antiquated style the e was added in the termination (-ct or -t, and 
-cft or -ft) of the verb to a much greater extent than in the modern style. 


A, Ausfiihren, vollbringen, etc. 1. The & (as in blog, heift, dahl) is changed 
to ss when German is printed in Roman or Italic type.—2. €rft, as an adverb, 
signifies only, used frequently in the sense of not until, not before, thus: 

Gr ift erft fechdzebn Sabre alt, He is only sixteen years old. 
Gr ift erft Montag guricigeFommen, He did not come back till Monday. 
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5. Meer, See, 1. The compound adverb jufirberft=in the first place (also 
written guvorbder(t and guvorberjt) is formed by joining the preposition 3 to the 
superlative yorbderft—foremost (see § 92, and § 189, 12).— 2.,,Die Wirter See, 
etc.=*‘ the words Gee and Meer are both applied primarily to the entire ocean; 
but, in addition, sometimes one or the other, sometimes both together are ap- 
plied to certain parts of the same.”— 3. In English we use the plural of the 
word, when referring to the great periods of history, as “in ancient times,” 
‘‘in former times,” “in modern times;” but we say ‘‘at the present time.”— 
4. ,, Wenn der ganze Ocean, elc.“—“ although the entire ocean is called both Gee 
and Meer.’ Beides is a demonstrative pronoun used in an indefinite way, 
like biejed etc. (Lesson XLITI., 4); but in the English translation “both” is a 
conjunction. 


6. Nafeweis, etc. 1. , Von einer Sache mitgufpredyen” =“ to join in conver- 
sation about a thing.”—2. ,Wenn fie itber viele Dinge urtheilen’—“when they 
express opinions about many matters.”— 8, ,,Denen fle Adtung fdulbig find“= 
‘“‘whom they ought to respect.”— 4. ,Diefe (Qufunft) ift ¢8, etc.” 


7. Midget, wollen. 1. ,Selbft alsdann, wenn”=“‘even if;” aladann may bo 
omitted in translation.— 2. ,,Sollen wir e8, fo wollen, etc.““=“‘ should we wollen it 
in such a way (or in such degree) that we like to do it, it must in that case 
either not displease us at all, etc.”— 3. ,So fern nun, efc.“=“in as far as that 
which we wollen pleases us, in as far as it gives us happiness and pleasure, in 
80 far do we migen it.”—,,Sn wir Mandes wollen, etc.“=“‘as we wollen many a 
thing, which we would not migen, efc.,” or ‘as we are willing to do many 
things which we would not like to do if we were compelled to, so we may do 
many things which we do not wish to do.” 

Rem.1. The word fo is used in a very great variety of relations and sig- 
nifications. 

Rem. 2. The last example of synonyms (migen und wollen) shows how difficult 
it often is to render from one language to another. It is especially difficult 
when the writer is treating of significations and use of words. 

Rem. 3. Though the idioms may be better understood without translating them, 
it still may be well to have the translations given. In so doing, the verbs mis 
gen and wollen may be rendered by “may” and “ will,” but it is better not to 
translate these words. 


IV. LETTERS AND BUSINESS FORMS. 


1. Cin Neffe meldet, etc. 1. The word “uncle” may be rendered into Ger- 
man by the word Onfel of Latin origin, or by the pure German word Obcim.— 
2. , Mad neuntdgigem Leiden, etc.“=“ after a painful sickness of nine days.”— 
3. ,Kannft Ou Dir denfen“=“you can easily imagine.”— 4. It is not uncom- 
. mon in familiar correspondence to use capital letters with ,@u”’ and ,, Shr.”— 
5. »Da Du ja wohl weift"—“as you well know;” ja, as an adverb is intensive, 
but it is often omitted in translating into English.— 6. ,Obne irgend welche, etc.” 
=“ without mentioning any of the attending circumstances ;” irgend frequently 
means “whatever,” as: ,,irgend Semand//=“ any person whatever ;” ,irgend Etwad’’ 
‘=“any thing whatever ;” iegend is often omitted in translation.— 7. ,Wied An» 
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dere’’“=“‘every thing else;” Wic8 in this case is used collectively (sce Lesson 
XLIII., 4); Wnbdere is in the plural, and is in epposon with Mics 


2. Gliidwunfd, etc. 1. 1 Glucrounfd) gum etc." =“ sonevatalation to a father 
on his birthday.”— 2. ,,€6 wird mir ganz web zu Muthe’—“it makes me feel 
right sad.”— 3. ,,Mit der grofen Geburtdstagstorte’‘—“with the great birthday 
cake.” — 4. ,,.Der Tag ift noc, elec. “=“it is scarcely daybreak.”— 5. ,,Wenn Shr 
Euc an den, etc. “= ‘just as you are taking your seats at the table.”— 6. ,,Aber 
c8 ift gar fo fdin, “= but it is so very charming.”— 7. ,,Griife Mutter, ete.“= 
‘‘give my love to mother, and my brothers and sisters, and be assured of the 


warm affection of ‘¢Your obedient son 
‘“OrtTo.” 


Rem. These forms of salutation are not capable of a literal translation. 


3. Ceremtonielle Fort, etc. The students should be required to give both 
a literal and a free translation of all these letters. This one may be translated 
freely thus: “Mr. and Mrs. Eberhard send their compliments to Mr. and Mrs. 
Prenzler, and respectfully ask the honor of their company at dinner at five 
o’clock on Wednesday next.” 


4. Antwort, This may be translated freely thus: “Mr. and Mrs. Prenzler 
send their compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Eberhard, and beg leave to state that 
it will give them great pleasure to accept their kind invitation to dinner on 
Wednesday next.” 


5. Vertraulide Fornt. 1. “Dr. Runge, ete.“=“Dr. Runge will be espe- 
cially glad to make your acquaintance.”— 2. ,, Dit freundfdaftlidem Gruf, Shr 
= Yours most truly;” instead of ,, Shr’ the form ,,ber Shrige’’‘ may be used.— 
3. Michaels Strabe Mo. 126=“ No. 126 Michaels Street;” the number of the 
house is placed after the name of the street in German. 


6. Antwort. 1.,,Und fann daber, etc.“ and therefore can not accept.”— 
2. ,,So febr td) bedauere, etc.“ however much I may regret not being ablo to 
see Dr. Runge.” 


7. Hofliche Form. This may be translated freely thus: “Mr. and Mrs. 
Jictrich send their compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Kiesewetter, and beg them to 
do them the favor to dine with them next Tuesday at six o’clock.” 


§. Antwort. “Mr. and Mrs. Kiesewetter send their best respects to Mr. 
and Mrs. Dietrich, and accept with pleasure their kind invitation to dine with 
them on Monday next.” 


9, Wed{elbricf. ‘¢For 1500 Thalers.” 
“To the Disconto-Gesellschaft in Berlin.” 


‘“‘Please pay at sight by this first bill of exchange to Mr. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Lindemann tho sum of fifteen hundred thalers (in Prussian money), for valuo 
reccived, and place the same to account as per advice. 

“Yours truly, 


“Joun W. Eitevbenrc, Banker in Vienna. 
“Vienna, Aug. 12, 1869.” 
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fem, Dates are usually written on documents and in letters by placing the 
number of the day as the numerator, and the number of the month as the de- 
nominator of a fraction, thus: for Aug. 12, 1869, they would write “!?/,, ’69.” 


Auweifung (note), 800 Thaler. 


Four months after date (or on demand), I promise to pay Mr. Klein, or or- 
der, fur value received, the sum of eight hundred Prussian Thalers. 


V. READING LESSONS. 


Die dentidhe Sprache. 1. ,, Thre Bilbungdgefchidite-—=“‘ the history of its for- . 
mation or development.”— 2. ,,Gie ift die urfpringlide (Spradje).“-— 8., Und bez 
fonbders deffen’’=“ and inhabited especially its northern and middle part.”— 4. 
7 War der Erfinder, ober dDoc/’= was the inventor of, or at least the one who 
prefected the German alphabet.”— 5. ,,Cin thatiger Befirberer’’—“‘ an active pri- 
moter of the German language.”— 6. nsftt die urjpringlide (Sprache) eines.““— 7. 
nOropen Cinflug=“a great influence.”— 8. The Hohenstaufen reigned in 
Swabia and Francomania from about AD D. 1056 to A.D. 1268; the dukes of 
this house were noted for their spirit and enterprise, and their patronage of 
science and literature; several of the dukes of this house were elected emper- 
ors, as Conrad III., Frederick Barbarossa, Henry VI., and Conrad IV.— 9. 
vLie erbohte allgemeine Vildung’‘—“the higher generat culture.”— 10. ,,Wuf 
tweldje .. - einwirften’=" upon which the following circumstances exercised 
a favorable influence.”— 11. Befonderd (burch feine) Predigten und Lieder.— 12. 
«Die heutige allgemeine Sdhriftiprace— “the present universal language of liter- 
ature "— 13. ,,gn ben langen Lebenslauf’=—“‘in the long history.”— 14. 3u uns 
terfdjciben (see § 128, 8, Fem. 2).— 15. ,,Sn denen der Strom, efc.“=“in which the 
stream of its continuous change seems (to have been) arrested, and (in which) 
it seems to have assumed a more or less fixed form.”— 16. ,,Uber erft mit dem 
Wufbliiben etc.“=“but it first began to assume its present form with the com- 
inencement of our new classic literature, which dates from the middle of the 
cightcenth century.” 


Des Dentiden Vaterland. 1. This piece contains many poetic compounds 
of names of countries, as: Preufenlandb=—bdas Land Preufen; Sdwabenland—Sdwa- 
ben; BaierlandD=Baiern; Steierland=GSteiermarf, etc.— 2. The German empire 
was divided in 1438 into four “‘circles:” Bavarian, Rhenish, Westphalian, and 
Saxon ; their number was increased in 1521 to teh circles: the Austrian, Bava- 
rian, Upper-Rhenish, Lower-Rhenish, Burgundian, Westphalian, Upper-Saxon, 
and Lower-Saxon ; these were broken up, at tho dissolution of the German 
empire in.1806.—. 8. Swabia covered what forms now the southern part of Ba- 
den and Wirtemberg, and tho southwestern part of Bavaria; it was composed, 
as were the other circles, of many petty sovereign states.— 4. Westphalia ex- 
tended from the German Ocean to the Rhine, covering all of Oldenburg, part 
of Hanover, the present Prussian province of Westphalia, and part of the pres- 
ent Rhinish province of Prussia ; there was also a Duchy of Westphalia, which 
formed a part of the circle of Westphalia; the kingdom of Westphalia, formed 
by Napoleon after the battle of Jena, 1806, extended from the Elbe nearly to 
the Rhine, through a part of contral and northern Germany; the kingdom was 


D 
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« dissolved after the battle of Leipsic, 1813.— 5. The Belt separates the islands 


e of Zealand and Fiinen (belonging to Denmark) from the main land; or rather 


the Grosse Belt separates Zealand from Fiinen, and the Kleine Belt separates 
Finen from the main land.— 6. The word bie Mar# (Middle-German, marke ; 
Old-German, marka; Gothic, marka; Anglo-Saxon, méarc; English, mark) is 
the original German word for boundary, but it is now almost entirely displaced 
by the Slavic word Grenje, though Schiller uses it in the Rauber, 8, 2, ,,ift bicr 
bie Mark fener (bed Menfden) Beftimmung?” Die Mtar# is allied to the Latin 
word margo=boundary. The word Marf was applied to a land, a province, or 
the border of a country, and then to any province or district. The sovereign 
of a Mart was called a Markgraf (Aarkgrave, whence the English word Mark- 
graviate for a district called a SRarf). The Markgrave of Brandenburg, 
Frederick III., was made the first king of Prussia, under the title of Frederick 
I., by the Emperor of Germany, in 1701. The title mark (or rather marco) was 
given to several districts of Italy, as Ancona, Bologna, etc., during the Middle 
Ages.— 7. The word Diine (=Gandbhigel) has come into the German (like the 
French dune) from the Dutch word duin (=Ganbdbitgel), which, like the English 
down (from Anglo-Saxon din=hill), is from the Keltic dun=hill. The Diinen 
are hills of sand, formed, either naturally or artifically, along the northern 
coasts of Germany, through the actions of the waves on the sand along the 
beach; they serve to protect the land along the coast from the invasion of the 
sea, during high tide, or when the wind blows for a longtime. From this word 
is derived the proper name Dimtirden (Dunkirk).— 8. Wo ber Oru der Hand 
Cide fdwart. 


Cin Wbentener. 1. ,,Wir belagerten’—“ we were besieging;” the progress- 
ive form of the English verb is almost always rendered by the simple form in 
German (see Lesson IV.).— 2. ,,Dem Felbmarfdall war, etc.“— “the field-mar- 
shal was astonishingly anxious to know exactly what was the condition of 
affairs in the fortification;” gelegen can not be rendered literally into English 
(see Lesson XXXIX., 5); it is the past participle of liegen (to lie), but is used 
here as an adjective; its idiomatic use is seen in such expressions as: ,,zur 
gelegenen Seit’“=“in the very nick of time, or very opportunely;” ,,cé ift mir 
wenig baran gelegen’“=“TI care little about that;” ,,e8 tft Midts daran gelegen”’ 
=‘‘that’s nothing, or that is a matter of no consequence.”— 3. ,,Bor Muth und 
Dienfteifer’“—=“ through boldness and zeal to be of service, almost‘a little too rash.” 
— 4, ,,Stiegen mir allerlet“—“ all kinds of by no means trifling, anxious thoughts 


‘rushed through my head.”— 5, Der Spion’ came into the German language as 


early as the year 1650; itis derived directly from the French espion (compare 
Spanish, espion’; Italian, spio’ne; all of which signify a spy), from the Old- 
French espie (compare Italian spia=a spy), which is itself derived from the 
Middle-German die spéhe=careful examination. The German verb fpaben 
(Middle-German, spéhen ; Old-German, spéhon; Gothic, spaihan) is allied to the 
Latin verb specere, spicere (=to see), from which are derived many English 
words, as inspect, expect, aspect, respect. — 6. ,,Enfdlop ich mid fury’ soon 
made up my mind what to do.”— 7. ,,Mahm die glidlide Gelegenheit wabr’= 

‘availed myself of the favorable opportunity ;” wabrnehmen=lo observe, perceive, 
profit by, avail one’s self, etc.; thus: Cine Gelegenbett wabrnebmen=to embrace 
an opportunity; feinen Vorthcil mabrnebmen=to look out for one’s own intorest. 
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‘Rem. It will be noticed that in Minchhausens quaint and extravagant tales 
many expressions occur which would not be employed in ordinary writing or 
speaking. 


Die Hunnert. 1. Macht folgende Befchreibung’“—“ gives the following de- 
scription.”—2. Bebirfen feines Feucrd (Gen.), see §178,1.—3. Befteht aus (idio- 
matic)=consists of (see § 258).—4. Der Bart (Middle-German and Old-German, 
bart ; Anglo-Saxon, beard ; Dutch, board) is allied to Old-Slavic brada (Bohem- 
ian and Servian, brada; Polish, broda; Russian, boroda); Latin, barba, and 
Welsh, ba7f. In Slavic ra often occurs for ar; in Latin rb not unfrequently oc- 
curs for 7¢ in German, as: barba=Bart; verbum=BWort.—}5, Dads Feuer—in- 
stead of (eur, as Luther wrote—({Middle-German, viur,; Old-German, flur ; 
Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Swedish, das fyr ; Old-Nordish, der fyr) is allied to Greek 
rip=fire.—6. ,, Bon jedwebdem Vieh—“of cattle of all kinds.”—7, Der Wald 
(Old-German, walt) occurs also in Anglo-Saxon, wald, weald, in the signification 
of a forest; the Anglo-Saxon derivative wudu (English wood) signified either 
a forest or wood (Holy); the tendency in the English language to drop the sound 
of 2 before another consonant in words of either Teutonic or Romance origin, 
appears in a large number of words, in which the / is yet retained in epelling, 
as: alms, psalm, padm, calm, calf, calves, half, halves; chalk, balk, talk, walk, 
Falkland; folk, yolk, solder, Linco/n; would, should (to which in modern En- 
glish has been assimilated the word could; Old-English, coude).—8. ,,Hindern 
fie am freten Gang, efc.‘=“‘ prevent them from walking freely or easily, for the 
reason that they can not march well on foot.”—9. ,,Uuf den Maden ded Thiercd 
gelebnt’“= “leaning (pres. part.).”—10. ,,3u Pferde“—=“ on horseback ;” compare 
gu Fup=“‘on foot.”—11. .,Obne feftes Band“=“ without any strong band of 
union.” —12. ,,gn den Kampf, etc.“ they go into battle arranged in the shape 
of a wedge, and uttering horrid loud cries.”—13. Pfliige haben fte nidt (§ 280, 6). 
—14. ,,Died find=“these (the wagons) are.”—15. ,,Anderswo geboren’= 
‘‘born elsewhere (i.e., away from where they are when grown up).”—16. ,,Wie 
bad unverninftige Vieh“— “like unreasoning or brute cattle.” 


Gintritt in die dentide Schweiz. 1. ,,Hdher fcblagt, etc. Higher thrills 
the pleasure of seclusion; It is peace that floats here, Softly penetrates to the 
innermost heart, So that no anguish shall ever rage within it.”—9. 1 Doheds 
Sdweigen’—“<deep silence.” —8. ,, Wildes Streben, etc.“—=“The wild strife (of 
life) no longer sweeps by us.”—4. ,,2Bo ber fernen, efc.““=“‘ Where the snow of 
the distant peaks, Which gives the clouds a golden hue, Streams down to us with 
earnest fecling ;” der fernen Wipfel (gen. pl.); fo is a relative pronoun (§ 114, 3). 
—5. ,Ginfam der Natur, ete.“=“<In solitude opening his heart to nature, Lives 
only upon remembrance of the past, Is wholly lost in her (in nature), Thinks 
only of the song, Which God has sunk deep into his heart.”—6. ,,Der ben Dich- 
ter, etc.““=“* Who (i.¢. God) has chosen the poet, That he should break forth 
to the light, A remnant of the heroic spirit of ages past.”—7. ,,Stiller SdAinbeit, 
etc.“=“‘A flowery field of sweet beauty, Far from yonder desert world.”—8. 
Diefer fchonen Berge (gen. pl.). 


Rem. It is often impossible to translate poetry from one language into an- 
other in a literal way, and at the same time retain any of the poetic spirit of 
the original. 
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Sohann Wolfgang von Gothe. 1. ,,Dort lernte er, ete.“="* there he made 
the acquaintance of Herder.”—2. Des Dichters Ruf=—ber Nuk ded Didters.—s. 
,Ernannte thn gum Cegations: Rath/“—“ appointed him Counselor of the Embassy.” 
—4. ,Madte er mit bem Herzog den Feldgug mit’“—“ he took part with the Duke 
of Weimar, in the Prussian army, in the campaign against the French;” the 
compound verb , mitmadjen“ (has the prefix at the end of the sentence).—5. ,,Cief er 
fic) feined, efc.’—=“‘ he had himself removed from his office of serving the state.” 
—6. ,,Githe gilt alé“=“ Géthe is considered.”—7. ,,Hat er dad Ausgezetdnetite 
geletftet’‘— “has he achieved the most distinguished success.” —8. ,,3n jeder Gat- 
tung’‘=“‘in every kind (of poetry).”—9, ,,Gelten alé Mufter’“—“‘are considered 
model productions.”—10. ,,Grofes letftete er’’=“‘ he achieved great success.” 


DeS Konigd Grab. 1. ,, Ueber bie Mafen’“—=“< beyond all measure.”—2. ,,Be- 
ftattcten fie’“=“‘ they buried.”—3. ,,Damit die Stdtte’“= “so that the place.”—4. 
Bon Niemand; Grimm endcavored to diminish greatly the use of capital letters, © 
but many of his examples are not followed by any large portion of the best 
German writers.” 


Wnfernf d5¢e3 Kouigs. 1. .,So wenty fir mein, etc.“= ‘as little with my true- 
hearted people (i.e., the Prussians).”—2. ,,Bedarf e8, etc.“=“‘is there need of 
giving an account of the causes.”—3. ,,Klar liegen fle, efc.“=“ they lie clear be- 
fore the eyes of unblinded Europe.”—4. ,,Dad Mark ded Landed“=“ themar- 
row (i. ¢., the strength).”—5. ,,Durd die ftrengfte Erfitlung, efe.“—“ by the 
most strict fulfillment of obligations made (by treaty) I hoped to procure a 
lightening (of the burden) for my people.”—6. Preufien (to Prussia).—7. Der 
Gittey (7. €., Gewiffensfreibeit, Ehre, etc.).— 8. ., In den Kampf gesogen’“= “have 
gone to battle.”—9. ,,Uber welche Opfer auch, etc.““—“ but whatever sacrifices.” 


Kurjweilige oragen, 1. .,Wenn finf Gafte find“=—“when there are five 
guests.” —92. ,, Aufgetragen werden“=“ are served up.”—8. Aud einem Sac voll Korn; 
voll in such expressions is not declined.—4. ,,3ugleid)“=“‘at the same time.”— 
5. Cin Grofdenbrob=“a loafof bread that sells for a groschen.” 


Mteeresitilte. 1. ,,Und befiimmert, ete.“—““‘and with anxious face the sailor 
secs an unruffied surface all around.”—2. ,,Sn der ungeheuren Weite’=“in the 
vast expanse or distance.” 


Der Cirfniber See. 1. Bon jeher—vor je her—from ever hither=from timo 
- immemorial.—2. Der Spiegel (Middle-German, spiegel ; Old-German, spiegal) is 
from the Latin speculum (=mirror), which is itself from spicere=to look.—3. 
Cine trdgt felb(t=“‘and upon one of these is indeed (felbft) the village (of) 
Ottok.”—4. Cin Auge gefdyaut (hat).—5. ,, Bis die Zett’‘—“* when the time returns.” 


~ 


Ill. NOTES TO PART THIRD. 


§ 1. Indo-European Languages. When advanced classes are reviewing 
the Introduction, it may be of advantage for the teacher to present to them 
on the blackboard the following 


TABLE OF INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


Groups. Dead Languages. * Living Languages. 
Hindostanee (with 
over thirty other 
INDIAN.....-.Sanscrit.......Prakrit....Pali......4 dialects). 
Language of the 
Gypsies. 


“(with the dialec 
with the dialects 
PERSIAN.... 1 Aaah ae ' ....-Pehlevi....Pari..... of Afghanistan, 
actrian Kourdistan, and 
Bokhara), 


(Allicd to Greek).......-.ceeceeeee ... Albanian. 


Italian 
Spanish 
Portu wese 
Frence 
Provencal 
Wallachian 


Welsh 
Breton 


ViVi ise io kG eee eesets 
Umbrian. 


1 Oscan. 
ITALIC...... 


SLAVIC.. 


| 
: ~ oe 1 Classic Greek .......c cece cece ecceeee Modern Greek. 


aca 


Gothic .......Gothic (extinct). 
TIeelandic 
Danish 
meer e ian 
wedis 
TEUTONIC Old-Friesan. Friesan. ...-. Dialects 
Old-Saxon.........cccecees Dialects 
Germanic .. 1 Anglo-Saxon.Old-English .English 
err errr Old-Dutch. ..Dutch 
Old-German .Middle-Ger. ..German 


Rem. In Gormany the term Indo-Germanic (Snbdo-Germanifd) is usually ap- 
plied to these languages. In other countries the term Indo-European is gener- 
ally preferred. Some writers call them the “Aryan,” and o few designate them 
as the “Japhetic” languages. 


Languages developed in Europe.... 


Scandinavian .Old Nordish ....... 


es 
io) 
DS 
i 
Each language with many local dialects. 
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Besides the dialects which are descended from the Sanscrit, there are several 
other languages spoken in India, as: the Deccan language, which is spoken by 
about one sixth of the population ; the Arabic language, spoken by many of 
the Mohammedans; and many Mongolian and other dialects, which are spoken 
by those that have come from the mountainous regions to the north of India. 

In Europe, also, there are other than Indo-European languages, as: the Mon- 
golian languages of Finland, Lapland, and Hungary; the Turkish language 
and the Basque (descended from the ancient Iberian) language, spoken in 
some Spanish and French provinces along the Bay of Biscay. 


§ 2. Teutonic Languages. Some writers prefer the term “Germanic” for 
the entire group of these languages. The terminology employed in the Ger- 
man Course seems most appropriate, especially when speaking of the fully de. 
veloped languages. 

In treating of the dialects alone, we find a very gradual gradation of dialectic 
differences in passing from the Alps on the south to Sweden on the north. 
These dialects are therefore often classed into three groups: the Upper-German, 
the Lower-German, and Scandinavian. The dialects of Germany. alone, ex- 
tending from the Alps to the Baltic, are also often classed into three groups: 
those of South Germany, Central Germany, and North Germany. 


Rem. The Gothic language was spoken by all of those tribes of Eastern Ger- 
many which, on their first entrance into Europe, occupied the region lying be- 
tween the Caspian Sea and the Baltic. It was thus spoken by the Gothi, 
Gepide, Heruli, Vandali, Quadi, and Bastarnw. The chief monument of the 
Gothic language extant is the “Codex argenteus” (silver manuscript) in the 
library of the University of Upsala in Sweden. This manuscript dates from 
the fifth or sixth century. It was probably written in Spain, during the do- 
minion of the West Goths. It was discovered in the sixteenth century in the 
library of a monastery in Verden (a small city near Bremen), which was found- 
ed by Charlemagne, and was immediately recognized as the long lost transla- 
tion of the Bible made by Ulfilas. The manuscript was taken to Prague in the 
same century. When this city fell into the hands of the Swedes (1648) it was 
carried to Stockholm; from this city it was abstracted in 1653 by a Dutch 
traveler (Isaac Vossius); the Swedish chancellor, Count de la Gardie, purchased 
it in 1662 for six hundred thalers, had it bound in silver (whence the name ‘‘Co- 
dex argenteus”), and presented it to the University of Upsala. This precious 
remnant of the Gothic language is a dark purple parchment: the letters are 
of gold, as are the first three lines of each of the Gospels, and the first word of 
each section (the present division ofthe Bible into chapters and verses not 
having been made until the sixteenth century); of the original three hundred 
and thirty leaves only a hundred and seventy seven are preserved. Small 
fragments of the translation of the Bible are also in the libraries of Wolfen- 
bittel, Vienna, Milan, and the Vatican. The Calendar is in Naples. 


§ 8. Pre-Historic-Period. Beovulf was a hero, who, according to the legend, 
overcame the wicked Grendel, and killed a-powerful dragon who was devasting 
the land. 


§ 9. Old-German-Period. The words from the Latin and Greek have under- 
gone transformations as follows: 
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Latin or Greek. Gothic. Old-German. Mid.-Ger. New-Ger. Anglo-Saxon. English. 
a&yyedos, aggilus, angil, engel, Engel, wengel, angel. 
Kuplaky, — chirihhaé, kirche, irde, circ, church, 
claustrum, — chléster, kldéster, Slofter, — cloister. 
povaxes, ——— munich, miinich, Qtind, munec, monk. 
Kok, —— chelih, _—kelich, Selah, chalice, 
m pec Burepos, — priestar, priester, riefter, préost, priest. 
éwioxotros, —. biscof, bischof, Wijdof,  bisceop, bishop. 
dudBoXos, diabulus, tiufal,  tiuvel,  Seufel,  deofol, devil. 
paraverédus, — parefrét, pherit,  Pferb, — horse. 
scribere, — scripan, schriben, {fdreiben, —— write. 
dichtra, — tihtén, tihten, _didten, to write poetry. 


§ 10. Middle-German Period. Both the Flemish poetry and the poetry of 
the Minnesingers (singers of love) were influenced, if not originally inspired, by 
the songs of the Troubadours of Provence. The number of the Minnesingers 
must have been very large, as a hundred and fifty names of the chief ones have 
been handed down. Walther von der Vogelweide is esteemed the greatest 
genius among them. The songs of the Minnesingers did not treat of love 
alone, but also of war, religion, and friendship. 

The Niebelungenlied was written in the earliest part of the thirteenth cent- 
ury. There are twenty four manuscripts containing the whole or part of the 
poem. It was entirely lost out of sight from the seventeenth to the eighteenth 
century, when a part of it was printed (1752), though the whole was not print- 
- ed till 1810. - The plot is laid in the fifth century. It is worked up wate much 
grandeur, and is full of sad and even painful passages of grief. 


§ 20. Comparison of Grammar. A few English nouns change the radical 
vowel in the plural, as: 


NEwW-ENGLISH. 
Singular. Plural. 


man, men. 
woman, women. 
foot, feet. 
tooth, teeth. 
mouse, mice. 
goose, geese. 
brother, brethren. 


ANGLO-SAXON. OLD-ENGLISH. 


Singular. Plural. 


Mann, men. 
Vifmann, vimmann. 
fot, fét. 

tod, téd. 

mis, mys. 

gs, gés. 
brédhor, _brédhru. 


Singular. Plural. 


mous, 


£08, 
broder, 


mys. 
gees. 
breder. 


§ 23. Formation of Dialects. The tendency to form dialects is constantly 
manifesting itself in every country. It appears with more or less prominence 
in every community, in every social circle, in every trade or profession, in ev- 
ery religious or political organization, and, indeed, in almost every family, and 
with every individual person. It shows itself in the change of pronunciation, 
accent, spelling, signification and use of words, in the dropping of old words 
and the adding of new ones, and in the modification given to grammatical 
forms and constructions. 

Thus, in America, the pronunciation of Niagara (Nee-ah-gah’-rah) has been 
changed to Niag’ara; Ohio (Oh’-ee-oh) has been changed to Ohi'o (Oh-high’-oh) ; 
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Iowa (ee’-oh-ah) to fowa (T-oh-way); Shaw’angunk to Shatwng’ -um; Cadix (in 
Ohio) to Cud'-iss. Similar changes in the pronunciation of proper names in Eu- 
rope have been usually attended by changes in spelling, thus: Londi’nium has 
changed to Lon'don; Eboracum, to York ;:Durover’num, to Do'ver ; ‘Colo’nia, to 
Kiln (English and French, to Cologne); Vindobo'na, to Wien; Terges'te, to 
Trie ft; Lug’dunum, to Lyons; Burdiga'la, to Bordeaux; Mediola’num, to Afila'- 
no (English and French, Afilan; German, QR ailand); Danuwbius, to Donan 
(English and French, Danube); Rhe'nus, to Rhein; Albis, to € Lb C3 Rho- 
da‘nus, to Rhone. 

This tendency to change the pronunciation aa accent of proper names is 
seen in the modification given to the names of places by brakemen and con- 
ductors~on railroads;.thus they cry out: Jfor'-ris-see-ny for Morrisania; Al- 
lantic for Atlantic. The inhabitants of Allegheny City have thrown the ac- 
cent back to the first syllable (Al-legheny). And one hears in New-England 
JS Gpennap'penny (for four pence and half a penny); gz for get. 

Mauy words are used in certain parts of America with local significations. 
Thus, in New-England, the word meadow is applied to rich, low, wet land along 
the banks of rivers, upon which grass is grown; in most other parts of the 
country a meadow is a piece of land of any kind upon which grass is grown for 
the purpose of making hay. In the Western States the boys speak of “ throw- 
ing rocks (instead of stones) at a person.” West of the Allcghanies the term 
bucket of coal is used, but east of the Alleghanies the term scuttle or hod of coul 
is employed. In the signification of J think, New-Englanders frequently say 
I guess; Southerners say | reciun; and nearly all Americans say Jerpect. The 
demonstrative pronouns ¢his and that are often used as adverbs in expressions 
like “‘the cloth is that wide” (for “so wide”). 

In some of the retired mountainous regions of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina, the variations in pronunciation and use of words have accu- 
_ mulated to almost a sufficient degree to form a distinct dialect of the English 
language, similar to the many local dialects found in England and in all coun- 
tries of Europe. It is only by constant intercourse between different parts 
of the country and by the general education of the people that the growth of 
dialects is checked in America. These dialects resemble water-plants, which 
grow in swamps and stagnant pools, but not in flowing streams of pure water. 


§ 24. Upper-German Dialects. In these dialects the consonants are gener- 
ally the same as in the High-German (§ 6); they are often strengthened by 
being doubled, and the harsh sounds 4), pf, 3, ft, and fd) predominate (the lat- 
ter occurring after a vowel as well as before one—compare § 40, 11, 8); thus, in 
these dialects, the words fcldft, ift, beft, are pronounced fclafft, ijt, befdyt; cb 
has the harsh sound in all positions (asin § 40, 17, 1); thus, in id, recht, feucht, & 
is as harsh as in adh, bod, Sud. The single vowels are changed into peculiar 
combinations of diphthongs, with long and broad pronunciation; haben, gar, 
grof, flein, id), wird, gu, are pronounced as though gpelled hoaben, goan (nearly 
like haw-ben, gawn), groass, kloan, aich, wiare, zua (or zue); the words gejagt, 
gefreffen, hinten, oben, lange, are pronounced g’saga, g’fressa, hinta, oba, longa. 

§ 25. Lower-German Dialects. All the Germanic languages in their earlier 


periods (7. e., the Gothic and Old-German, as well as the Old-Saxon, Anglo- 
Saxon, Friesan) resembled the modern Lower-German dialects much more then 
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the Upper-German dialects, which are indeed later developments, and which 
vary from the character of the original Teutonic language more and more as 
we go toward the Alps. The Lower-German dialects are richer in words and 
are more expressive of tender and delicate feeling than are the Upper-German. 
' Latterly a number of very popular romances have appeared in these dialects. 
Among the most brilliant of these are the works of Fritz Reuter, written in the 
dialect of New Brandenburg, a village in Mecklenburg, near the city of Stettin, 
on the Baltic. These dialects are usually termed Platt-Deutsch by the inhabit- 
ants of North Germany. The following examples illustrate the differences be- 
tween them and the High-German: 


Platt-Deutsch: ut, Hus, bruse, Lid, hilen, Diwel, duern, 
High-German: aud. Haus. braufen. Leute. Heulen. Teufel.  dauern. 
Platt-Deutsch: auk(ok), goaen, spraken, sdken, maken, Kerke, 
High-German: auch. gehen. forecien.  fuden. madden. Stirde. 
Platt-Deutsch: up, helpen, Hilpe, koopen, supen,  loopen, 
Hligh-German: auf. belfen. Hilfe. faufen. faufen. Jaufen. 
Platt-Deutsch: Water, heten, _laten, Fot, aiten, grout, 
High-German: Wafjer. beifen. _laffen. Fup. efjen. grop. 

. They avoid pf, &, fd), and 8 as much as possible ; in fp and ft, 8 has its pure 

sound (not that of fd, as in High-German, see § 40, 11, 8): 

P.-D.: Perd, Pand, Piepe, swart, small, snell, Swien,  slapen, 

H.-G.: Pferd. Pfand. Yfcife. fchwarg fomal. fanell. Schwein.  fcblafen. 
Rem. The following illustrates some peculiarities of the Berlin dialect : 

Berlin: juten Tak, janzjewit, dat wetiknit, eine janz jut jebratene Janz, 

I1-G.: guten Tag. gang gewip. bas meif ich nicht. eine gang gut gebratene Gans. 


§ 28. Comparison of Indo-European Languages. The words in related lan- 
guages which resist most strongly the tendency to dialectic variation are nat- 
urally those which are in most general use, as pronouns, cardinal numbers, 
names of parts of the human body, and of objects of most immediate daily use. 

The following examples further illustrate the relationship of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages: 


Sanscrit, padas; Greek, wots (gen. ree Latin, pes (gen. pedis); Gothic, 
Jotus (Old-Nordisch, fvtre; Old-Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Platt-Deutsch, /%¢ ; 
English, foot; Dutch, roeé; Old-German, fuoz; Middle-German, vuoz). 

Greek, xepadr; Latin, caput (gen. capitis); Gothic, haubith (Old-German, 
houbith; Middle-German, houbt; New-German, Saupt ; Anglo-Saxon, heafed ; 
English, head; Dutch, hoofd). 

Sanscrit, dauta (from daug=to bite); Greek, ddovs (gen. ddovros); Latin, dens 
(gen. dentis); Gothic, tunthus (Old-German, zand; Middle-German, zan; Now- 
German, Sohn; Anglo-Saxon, tédh [pl. tedh]; English, tooth [pl. teeth]). 


§ 32. Tho German Alphabet. 1. The Teutonic nations originally employed 
the Runic letters (so called from the Old-Nordish word Runin=a secret sign). 
These letters were cut into pieces of bark, especially in that of the beech-trce 
(Buche, hence the word Budftabe=letter). These Buchftaben were attached to 
swords, helmets, harnesses, the prows of ships, and other objects which it was 
desirable to have endowed with special strength and power. The technical 
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word for cutting Runic letters was rista (an Old-Nordish verb, =reifien, to 
scratch), from which is derived the English verb to write. The letters were also 
cut upon church bells, baptismal fonts, etc. Over three thousand examples of 
the Runic letters are preserved, all being either Scandinavian or Anglo-Saxon. 
Bishop Ulfilas formed an alphabet for his translation of the Bible (see § 2) by 
combining parts of the Runic and of the Greek alphabets. 

2. The German letters, called in English German text, are termed by German 
printers Sraftur'frift. The English black letier, now called by us Old English 
letter, is termed.in German Gothijdhe Schrift. 


§ 34. Long Vowels. In less than ono fourth of the radical vowels in the 
German language is the length of the vowel marked (as by adding b, by 
doubling the vowel, or by adding e after i). 

1.In the Old-German all of the vowels were occasionally doubled (as in 
taar=Jabr, see See, miin=mein, root—roth, huus=Haus), In the early Middle- 
German double vowels almost entirely disappeared. In the later Middle- 
German ee and ii appear (as scer—febr, bit—bei). In the fifteenth century the 
use of double vowels greatly increased. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries nearly all long radical vowels were doubled (thus we find Quaal= 
Qual, Raath=NRath, schweer—fcdywer, heeben—heben, Seegen—=Segen, hooch=bhod, 
Schooss=Sehok, Bluut=Blut, Natuur=NRatur). 

Only the vowels a, ¢, and o are now ever doubled: 

1. Only in the following words and their compounds is a found doubled: 
Nal, Mar, Was, baar (or bar), Haar, Paar, Saal, Saat, Staar, Staat; and a 
few proper names, as: Maden, Haag, Maas, Saale, Saar. 

2. Doubling of the ¢ is found in Beere, Veet, Geeft, Heer, Klee, leer, Meer, 
Schnee, See, Seeles; and in some foreign words, as: cae Chauffee, Fee, 
Gelee, Sdee, Thee. 

8. Doubling of o is found in Boot, Moor, Moos. 

2. The use of § to indicate the long sound of the vowel first appeared in the 
eleventh century, but it soon disappeared entirely (thus we find in Middle- 
German Jar=Jabr, tn=ibn, ir=ibr, nemen=nehmen, lam=—labm, Ere=Cbre, 
JSro=f{toh, hol=bobl, er fur—er fubr). In the fifteenth century its*use was 
introduced again and became very extensive, especially after { and r (thus we 
find Walh=BWabhl, verrhaten=verrather, Jhar= Jahr). This use then again 
diminished. The ) is now used before I, m,n, tf in the So OMInE words and 
their compounds: 

1. Uhle, Ahn, Whne, abnen, dhnlich, Bahn, Babre, befabren, fatnben, fabl, Fahne, 
fabren, Gefabr, gewabr, Jahr, Fahl, Lahm, mahnen, Mahne, Mabr, Pfabl, prah= 
Ten, Rahm, Wahl, Wahu, wahr, Bahl, gahm, Zahn. 

2. Begebhren, ehe, ehren, Ehre, genehm, heblen, hebr, Keble, fehren, Lehne, lebnen, 
Lehre, Mehl, mehr, nehmen, Sebne, febr, ftehen, ftehlen, webe, webren, gebren. 

3. Bohle, Bohne, bohnen, bohren, Drohnen, drdhnen, Foblen, Frobw, gewohnen, 
hobl, Hable, Hohn, Kohl, Lohn, Mohn, Ohm, ohne, Rohr, Soble, Sohn, wohnen. 

4. Buble, Bihne, Fubre, Hubn, fihl, Mihle, Rubm, Pfubl, Ruby, rihren, Stubl, 
Ubr. 

3. esas of e to indicate the long sound of a preceding { (§ 88, 8, Rem.) first 
appeared in the twelfth century. Its use has gradually increased since that 
time. It is employed at present as follows: 
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1.In many irregular verbs of the sixth class, and in the imperfect of all 
but three of the fourth class, and in the imperfect and past participles of 
many in the fifth class (§ 144); and the second and third persons singu- 
lar of the indicative and in the second person of the imperative of the 
verbs befeblen, empfeblen, gebdren (gefdeben), lefen, fcheren, feben, fteblen. 

2. In the following native words: UWbfdied, bieder, Viene, dte, Dieb, Dicle, die- 
net, Dienftag, diefer, Cinfledel, Friede, Gefieder, Gegiefer, Giebel, Gier, Glied, 
Gried, hier, Kiefer, Kiel, Kieme, Kien, Kies, Knie, lied, Vied, liegen, miethen, nie, 
Niemand, nieder, niedlich, Pfriem, Ried, Riemen, Riege, Riegel, Riefe, Schiefer, 
fdielen, Schiene, fcier, fdymiegen, fied, Sieg, Spiel, Spies, Stief (-vater), 
Stiege,. Stiel, Stier, Thier, Trieb, Vieh, viel, vier, wie, wieder, wiegen, wiehern, 
Wiefe, Ziel, stemen, Bier. : 

. In some foreign words, as: 1. those ending in ie, as: Aftronomie’, Geogras 
pie’ » Philofopbhie’, Marie’, Sophie’ (but Mari’ens, Sophi'end); 2. those ending 
in fer, as: Barbier’, Grenadier’, Klavier’, Offigier’, Panter’, Papier’, Quartier’, 
Lapegier’, Turnier’; 8. the following words: Orief, Sieber, Fiebdel, Fried, 
Griedhe, Kiefer, Miene, Priefter, Riemen, Ried, Spiegel, Stiefel, Biegel, Swiedel. 

' Obs. The vowels ie in the ending sfen (from Letin ta) in geographical proper 
names is not a diphthong, as: Sta’-li-en, Spa'enieen, Dal-ma’- ett-en, Kroza'-tt-en. 

“Rem. The long iis not followed by e in: 1. the German ‘words mir, bir, twir, 
Biber, Sgel, wider; 2.in most. foreign words, as: Apfelfi'ne, Bibel, Fibel, Lilie 
(Ri =Ti-e), Mafdine, Mine, Nijche, Remife, Ruine, Stil, Tiger. 


§ 38, 7. Custom was not: yet fully settled whether & or e should be used in 
Gebdrbde, ndmlich, Schemel, flet@, ‘Daring. 


§ 39. This is illustrated in the following words: 1. ter Gfel (Middle-German, 
esel ; Old-German, esil; Gothic, dsilus—from Latin, dsinus=an ass); 2. bie Forelle P) 
(Middle-German, vorhen; Old-German, forhana=a trout); 8. die Orgel (Middle- 
German, ory:2; Old-German, érgela and organa—from Latin, érganum=an or- 
gan); 4. fammeln=fammelen (Middle-German, sammenen ; Old-German, samanén) ; 
5. ber Knoblaud) (Middle-German, knobelouch and klobelouch; Old-German, chlo- 
baloch)=garlic; 6. empfaingen (Middle-German, enpfahen ; Old-German, tntfahan) 
=to receive; 7. empfinbess (Middle-German, enpfinden; Old-German, infindan)= 
to feel; 8. der Pilgrim [antiquated from ber Pilger] (Middle-German, pilgerin ; 
Old-German, pilikrin; from Latin, pelegrinus)=pilgrim; 9. der Mortel (Middle- 
German, mor‘er; from Latin, mortarium)=mortar; 10. bie Pflaume (Middle-Ger- 
man, pftimc; Old-German, phrimd [and in dialects of Aix-la-Chapelle, Prumm; 
in Wetterau, A-aume]; compare Anglo-Saxon, plima; English, plum; Swedish, 
plommon; Duuizh, blomme; Dutch, prum—all from the Low-Latin pruna, from 
plural of Latin prunum, which is allied to Greek mpovvoy [from srpotpvov] and 
Keltio plumbas); 11. ben Tagen [dat. pl.] (Middle-German, den tagen; Old-Ger- 
man, dém takum; Gothic, thaim dagam); 12. wir haben (Middle-German, zir ha- 
ben; Old-German, wir hapémés; Gothic, vit habam—allied to Latin, habemus) ; 
13. fiinf (Middle-German, vunf; Old-German, funf, fimf; Gothic, fimf); 14. Bu: 
fe (Middle-German, buozen; Old-German, puozum ; Anglo-Saxon, bosum)=bosom. 

Rem, For changes of vowels, see tables on pages 234-239. 


oe 


§ 40. Consonants. 1. The b has been changed to m in such words as Lamm 
(Middle-German, lamp; Old-German, lamp; Gothic, lamb; Anglo-Saxon, Old. 
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Nordish, and English, lamb; Dutch and Danish, /amm); dumm (Middle-Ger- 
man, tump; Gothic, dumps; Anglo-Saxon and English, dumb)=stupid; trumm 
(Middle-German, krump ; Old-German, a ; Anglo-Saxon, krumb; English, 
crumb [obsolete])=crooked. 

2. (§ 40, 4, Rem. 3.) It is not dotermined whether Epheu (=ivy) is derived from 
the Latin word apium, or whether the two words are only distantly allied. In 
all other cases, words having pb are of Greek origin. 

8. (§ 40, 11,8.) In the Upper-German dialects the fd) sound occurs before t 
and yp, both before and after a vowel (as ver{dptefedht bu 2—ver{ich/t dur—befcht 
=beft); in the Lower-German dialects the f sound is avoided as far as pos- 
sible (as fmal=—{dmal; fnel—fdnell ; flapen=fdlafen); in New-High-German tho 
fey sound is given before t and p, even though it is not written. 


§ 42. Standard of German Pronunciation. Local dialects have so strong 
a hold upon the speech of the inhabitants of every region of Germany, that 
dialectic peculiarities affect the intonation and pronunciation of even the most 
highly educated classes among the native population of every city and province. 
The tendency to establish a uniform national pronunciation is rapidly grow- 
ing. The city of Berlin is every year becoming more and more the political, 
commercial, social, literary, and artistic metropolis of Germany. As such it is 
drawing to itself persons of wealth and culture from all parts of Germany. 
Indeed, the majority of persons in high literary and social circles in Berlin are 
not natives of that city. As a result of this mingling together of persons from 
all parts of Germany, there is being developed in the upper circles of society in 
Berlin a pronunciation of the language that is more truly national than is to be 
found in any other city. The pronunciation of the leading actors and singers 
upon ‘he stage in all parts of Germany conforms at present to the usage that 
prevuils in the upper literary and social circles in the city of Berlin. 


§ 48. Capital Letters. During the Old and Middle German periods only 
proper names began with capital letters (as is now the case in English). The 
present extensive use of capitals is of late growth in the language. 

Authorities vary greatly about the use and the omission of capital letters. 
Thus: 

1. Some writers use them with all indefinite pron., when used substantively. 

2. Some always begin Cin with a capital letter, when it is a numeral. 

8. Some always begin 5 and ibr with capitals (though most eutlorues begin 
these words with capitals only i in correspondence). 


§ 49, Comparison of German and English Words. The following Sauiptes 
illustrate the historic development of words in the German and the Englisir 
language (with comparisons with the Dutch language): 


Gothic. Old-German. Middle-Ger. New-German. Anglo-Saxon. English. Dutch. 
Handus; hant, hant, and; hand, hand; hand. 
Gras; gras, gras, Grad; gras, grass; gras. 
Figzus; fingar, vinger, Singer; finger, finger; finger 
Huhrus; hungar, hunger, Hunger; hungur, hunger ; honger. 
His; his, his, Haus ; his, house; his. 
Meins; min, min, mein; min, mine ; mijn. 


Hér; hiar, hier, _ bier; hér, here; hier. 


Gothie. 


finthan ; 


hés (?); 
sléps; 


Aiks (?); 
Havi; 
Liban; 
Haubith; 
Thagkjan; 


Jer; 


Fairra; 
Letan ; 
Kisarn ; 
Badi; 
Leihts; 
Leiks or 
Galeiks ; 
Fauhs; 
Svaird (7); 


Apuls(?); 


e 
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Old-German. Middle-Ger. Now-German. 
fallan, vallen,  faden; 
findan, vinden, finden; 
hraban, rabe, Rabe ; 
har, har, Haar 3 
slaf, slaf, Salat 
hérza, hérze, Herg; 
gsban, gében, geben 
bia (pini), bie(bine), Bienes 
rot, rot, roth; 
kunine, kiinic, Kony; 
boucha, buocho, ude; 
chuo, kuo, Kuh ; 
ougi, ougé, Muge 3 
huuaizzi, weize, Weizen 3 
eih, eich, Ciche ; 
hewi, houwe, feu; - 
lebén, leben, leben 5 
houbit, houbet, Haupt; 
dankjan, denken, benfen; 
scézal, stcel, Segels 
jar, jar, Sars 
pruceé, briicke, Brite; 
scirm, schirm, Gdhirnt; 
puosum, buosen, Bufen; 
seltan, selten, felten; 
ferri, verne, fern(e)3 
lazan, (lazen),  Taffen; 
isarn, __isen, Cifen; 
betti, bette, Bett; 
hti, —ilihte, ~—sAeichts 
nn gelish,  —glcidh; 
fuhs, vuhs, Fuchs; 
suert, swert, Schwert; 
aphul, = appel, Apfel ;- 


Anglo-Saxon. English. 
feallan, fall; 
findan, sind; 
hriifen, raven; 
har, hair; 
slap, sleep; 
heorte, heart; 
gifan, give; 
beo, bee; 
read, red; 
cyning, king; 
bece, beech; 
ci, cow, 
eage, eyes 
hwate, wheat; 
ic, oak; 
Lég, hay; 
libban, live; 
heafod, head; 
thencan, think; 
segel, sail; 
gear, year; 
bryeg, bridge; 
escrein,* screen; 
bosum, bosom; 
seldan, seldom; 
feor, Jar; 
litan, let; 
fsera, tron; 
bed, bed ; 
liht, , light; 
Iie or like; 
gelic, 
fox, jor; 
sweord, s:cord; 
appel, apple; 
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Dutch. 


vallen. 
vinden. 
raaf, 
haar. 
slap. 
hart. 
even. 
bij. 
rood. 
koning. 
beuk. 
koe. 
oog. 
weit. 
cik. 
hooi. 
leven. 
hoofd. 
denken. 
zeil. 
jaar. 
brug. 


boezem. 
zelden. 
ver. 
laten. 
ijsen. 
bed. 
ligt. 


lijk. 
Voss. 
zwaard. 


appel. 


Itvm. A few of the words under 1 and 2 are of foreign origin (as fein, Stave, 
Megel, Kirfche, Kirche, Ocl, Ubr, Fafob, Sohann, Jude, Juni, Order, Kupfer, Pfirfich), 


but they have been so long naturalized that their foreign origin is “no longer 


felt.” 


* The French word escrein is derived from the German ecirm. From the French it passed into the Anglo- 


Saxon. The Anglo-Saxon bad about three thousand words from tho-French. 
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ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 


All the words which are developed from one root by derivation, or by com- 
position with other words as prefixes, form, when taken together, a “ family 
of words.” By way of illustration, we give here many of the words that are 
formed from the verb binb-en, band, ge-busnd-en. 


Bingen, to bind. 

Wbbinden, to unbind. 

Die Abbindung, unbinding. 
Mnbinden, to fasten on. 
Aufbinden, to unbind. 
Musbinden, “ —“ 

Cinbinden, to bind up. 
Enthinden, to loosen. 

Die Enthindung, deliverance. 
Unrbinden, to bind around. 
Umbin'den, to surround (with). 
Die Un'bindung, rebinding. 


Berbinden, to unite (dress wounds). 
Der Verbinder, dresser (of wounds). 


Verbindlicd, obligatory. 
Die Verbindlidfeit, obligation. 
n Derbindung, connection. 


Sufammenbinden, to bind together. 


Der Binder, binder. 
n Dejenbinder, broom-maker. 
n Duchbinder, bookbinder. 
n =Dirftenbinder, brush-maker. 
» Sapbinbder, barrel-maker. | 
Die Vinderet, bindery. 
nv. Vinde, band, string. 
Dad Bindden, wristband. 
» Gebinbde, skein, bundle, row of 
tiles or bricks. 
n Angebinde, birthday present. 
Das Band, band, ribbon. 
Der , volume. 
Die Bande (pl.), fetters. 
Das Mrmband, bracelet. 
nn =Atlasband, satin ribbon. 
7, Cheband, conjugal tie. 
Der Einband, binding of a book. 


Das Haarband, hair-band. 

nw Halsband, neck-band. 

» utband, hat-band. 

» Stirnband, fillet. 

1 Strumpfband, garter. 

Die Bande, border, edge; band, 
company. 

» Diebsbande, band of thieves. 
Had Bandden, small volume; small 
Banbdig, tamable. [ ribbon. 
Unbdandig, untamable. 

Bandigen, to tame. 
Der Vindiger, tamer. 

rv NLowenbdndiger, lion-tamer. 
Die VBandigung, taming. 

Der Bund, league. 

rn Sriedensbund, league among 

nations to maintain peace. 

» @nadenbund, covenant of grace 

ow Rbeinbund, Confederation of 

the Rhine (formed 1806). 
Das Bund, bundle. 

nw Sladhsbund, bundle of flax. 

nn Strohbund, bundle of straw. 

1, Retfebinbdel, traveling pack. 
Die Bindelet, participation in a 

conspiracy. 
Bimdeln, to tie together, to plot, to 
conspire. ‘ 
Wufbindeln, to unbind. 
Cinbinbdeln, to tie up. 
Der VBimdner, ally. 
Das Biindnif, league. 
Bindig, obligatory. 
Die Bindigkeit, obligation. 
Biindijd, belonging to a leaguc. 


Rem. Many of these words are also used as prefixes in forming other families 


of words, as: 


Der Bindebalfen, architrave. 
Der Bindfaden, twine. 

Dte Bindemauer, partition wall. 
Das Bindemeffer, adze. 


Der VBindeftridh, hyphen. 

Das Vindewort, conjunction. 

Das VBindungsmittel, cement. [link. 
Dads Verbindungsglied, connecting 
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Die Verbingungsbahn, branch for con- 
necting two main railroad lines. 

Der Verbindungspunft, point of union. 

Das Bandeifen, hoop iron. 

Die Bandfabrif, ribbon manufactory. 

Die Bandhandlung, a mercer’s shop. 

Dads Bandmag, tape-measure. 

Das Bundesheer, army of the Confod- 
eration. 

Die Bundeslade, ark of the covenant. 
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Der Bundesbruder, : 
n =Vundesfreund, ally, confed- 
n Bundedsgenos, erate. | 
n Bunbesverwandte, 
Der Bundestag, the German Diet. 
Die Bundestruppen, federal troops. 
Das Bundgarn, warp. 
Die Budbinderfunft, art of binding - 
books. 
Bimdelfirmig, fasciculated. 


THE ARTICLE. 


The demonstrative pronoun ber, bie, da was already used to a limited extent 
during the Gothic and the Old-German period as a definite article. This use 
increased more and more during the Middle and the New German periods. This 
increase has been partly owing to the diminished use of terminations in the 
declension of nouns. 


§ 55. Syntax of the Article. There are many variations in the use of the 
article, which can only be learned by long practice, as: 


Da feben wir Waffer und Sdinee, There we see water and snow. 


Reiche mir das Walfer, Hand me the water. 
Der Mangel des Wafjers, The lack of water. 
Mit Wafjer und Schnee, With water and snow. 
Su Waffer werden, To turn to water. 
Bom Waffer feud, Moist with water. 


Rem. 1. Proper names frequently take the definite article when the case is 
not indicated by inflection: 


Der Tod bed Sofrates, The death of Socrates. 

Sucht den Verrdther in bed Gallas Seek the traitor in Gallas’ army. 
Heer (Sh.), 

Dem Ffolant halt du aud getraut, Thou also hast trusted to Isolani. 

Die Romane der Friederife Bremer, The romances of Frederika Bremer. 

Die Werke bes Sohann Sebaftian Bad, The works of John Sebastian Bach. 


Rem. 2. The definite article is frequently used in speaking of an auihens to 
signify his works: 
Ih lefe den Gothe (or ich lefe Githe), 


Rem. 8. The definite article is frequently used, especially in South Germany, 
in speaking of relations or near friends: 


I am reading Gothe. 


Wo tft ber Sohann ? 

Gripe die Marie, 

Soh wil’s nicdt glauben, dab der Mar 
mid verlaffen bat (Sd.), 


Where is John? 

Remember me to Mary. 

I will not believe that Maximilian 
has deserted me. 
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THE NOUN. 


§ 68. Change of Gender of Foreign Nouns. 1. Greek feminine nouns in -os, 
and Latin feminine nouns in -us, when introduced into the German language, 
become masculine (after the analogy of masculine nouns in -os, as Adyos, and 
in -us, as campus), as: Der Dialeft, Diphthong, Paragraph, Portifus. 

2. French masculine nouns in -age, or -e (without accent), become feminine in 
German (after the analogy of such nouns as la cage, la directrice), a8: 

Die Equipage, Etage, Paffage, Caprice. 

8. Many nouns that have come into the German language through the Low- 
Latin or the Romance languages (in which the neuter gender no longer exists) 
have passed from the neuter to the masculine gender, as: 

Der Brief (from breve). Der Punft (from punctum),. 
Gffiz ( “ acetum). Sattel ( “ sedile). 
Slegel ( “ flagellum). Spiegel ( “ speculum). 
Rein ( “ linum). Tempel ( “ templun). 
Palaft( ‘‘ palatium). Wein ( “ vinum). 

wn Preis ( “ pretium). »n Quder ( “ saccharum). 

4. The gender of some foreign nouns seems to have been changed, to cor- 
respond with the gender of native German nouns of similar significations: 


2 3 3 3 
zs 3: 3 8 


Der Bema, Ida (Lat. fem.), compare with ber Berg. 
» Sorper (Lat. corpus, neut.), as Der Leib. 
,n Dtarmor (Lat. marmor, m.), - “Der Stein. 

n Dtarfh, (Fr. marche, /.), us “< der Weg. 
Die Mauer, (Lat. murus, m.), ef « die Wand. . 
vn Mummer, (Lat. numerus, m.), “oo 6 © bie Babl. 
Das Kameel, (Lat. camelus, m.), oe “bas Thier. 
n Kreuz, (Lat. crucifixus,m.),  —* “ pad Hol}. 


5. A few nouns from foreign languages have changed their gender without 
any apparent ground or analogy, as: 
Der Wnfer (Lat. anchora, fem.). | Das Wbenteuer (Fr. aventure,/'). 


» Rettig ( “ radix, f.). vn =Almofen (Lat. eleemosyna, /.). 
n oettell ( “ schedula, f-). n anier (Fr. banniére, f). 
Die Frudht ( “ fructus, masc.). n Mab (Lat. rota, fem.). 


6. In both the Romance languages and the German language a few feminine 
nouns are formed from the plural in a of some Latin and Greek neuter nouns, as: 

Die Bibel (Gr., BiBrAlov; Low-Lat., biblia; Ital., bibdia; Fr., la bible; Mid.- 
Ger., bzblie). 

Die Kirche (Gr., xupeaxdy; Old-German, chirichd). 

Die Birne (Lat. pirum; Ital. and Span., pera; Old-Ger., pird; Mid.-Ger., bir 
[pl. birn]; New-Ger., die Virne [pl. die Birnen]). 

Die Flafde (Lat., vasculum; Low.-Lat., flasca; Ital., fiasca; Old-Ger., flascd). 


§ 70. Change of Gender of German Nouns. The following German nouns 
also, among others, have passed from one gender to another: 
Die Angel (Mid.-Ger., der angel). Die Spur (Mid.-Ger., der spor). 
» GWewalt (Mid.-Ger., der gewalt). » Weonge (Mid.-Ger., das wange). 
Sdlange (Mid.-Ger., der slange). Der Theil (Gothic, die d:ils). 
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§ 72. Declensions of Nouns (see page 24 of Teacher’s Companion). The 
strong and weak declensions exist in all the Teutonic languages, including the 
Anglo-Saxon. The following examples illustrate the historical development of 
the declensions of nouns: 


1. Der Tag, a masculine noun of the old or strong declension: 


7 Gothic. Old-German. Mid.-German, New-German. Anglo-Saxon. 
& (Nom. dag-s, tac, tac, 203, dig, 

J Gen. dag-is, tak-is, tag-cs, 209-08, dig-cs, 
S | Dat, dag-a, tak-a,. tag-e, Sage, dig-e, 

wa ‘Acc, dag, tac, tac, 2G, dag, 

3 (Nom. .dag-ds, tak-4, tag-c, Tag-t,- dag-is, 
4 J Gen. dag-é, tak-6, tag-e, Zagee, dag-a, 

2 | Dat, dag-am, tak-um, tag-en, Zag-en, dag-um, 
® \Acc. dag-ans. tak-d. tag-e. 2ag-e. dag-ds. 

2. Das Wort, a neuter noun of the old or strong declcnsion: 

, Gothic. Old-German. Mid.-German. New-German. Anglo-Saxon. 
Sf Nom. vaurd, wort, wort, Wort, vord, 
i) Gen, vaurd-is, wort-cs, wort-cs, Wort-cd, vord-es, 
© | Dat. vatrd-as, -wort-a, —_wort-e, Wort-c, vord-e, 
m ‘Ace. vaird, wort, wort, Wort, '  -vord, 

3 (Nom. vaurd-a, wort, wort, MWort-e or Wirt-er, vord, 

4 J Gen. vatrd-é, wort-6, worte,  Wort-e “QBirt-er,  vord-d, 
jz | at vaurd-um, wort-um, wort-en, Wort-en “ Wort-ern, vordum, 

m \ Ace, vaurd-a. wort. wort. QWort-e “ Wort-er. vord. 

3. Die Sunge, a feminine noun of the new or weak declension: 

P Gothic. Old-German. Mid.-German. New-German. Anglo-Saxon. 
= ( Nom. tugg-d, zunk-é, gung-c, Sung-e, tung-e, 
1 2 Gen. tugg-Ons, gunk-in, zung-en, S8ung-e, tung-an, 
S | Dat. tugg-on, gunk-fin, zung-en, S8ung-e, tung-an, 
m2 ~-Acc. tugg-on, gunk-in, zung-en, Qung-e, tung-an, 
3 (Nom, tugg-ons, zunk-(in, zung-en, Sung-en, tung-an, 
5 { Gen. tugg-Ons, gunk-6nd, zung-en, 3ung-en, tung-ena, 
5 | Dat, tugg-dm, gunk-Om, zung-en, - Surng-en, tung-um, 
m “Ace. tugg-dns. gunk-in. szung-en. Sumg-en. tung-en. 


§ 75. New Declension. (§ 75, 2,2.) Under the polysyllables ending in ¢e 
are included many national nouns, as: ber Preufe, Sdiwabe, Sadfe, Franfe, Heffe, 
Dane, Franzofe, Griede, Bihme, Pole, Sube, etc. (but not adjectives used as nouns, 
as: ber Deutfcde, Gelehrte, Weife, Meifende—pl. bie Deutfden, Gelebrten, Weijen, Ret= 
fender). 


§ 75,4. Herein are included only those names of nationality in cer in which 
the er is organic, as: der Pommer, Baier, Kaffer (not those in which the er is a 
termination, as: der Oefterrcicher, Wiirtemberger, Schrociger, Amerifaner, Englander, 
Spanier, Staliencr, ete. ;—nor civic nouns, as: der Hamburger, Berliner, Gothaer). 

Rem. 1. A number of nouns have passed during the New or the Middle German 
period from the new declension over to the old declension, as: ber April, Mary, 
Mai, War, Adler, Balfam, Herjog, Kafer, Mond, Rabel, Reif, Sdwan, Shela, Stern; 
dad Cinborn. 
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Rem. 2. Remnants of the former declension of some of these words are seen 


yet in such compounds as Reifenberg, Kafernthal, Monbdenfdein, Sternenglang, 
Sdwanenhals. 


§ 78. Declension of Proper Nouns. (§78,1,2.) Many proper nouns were 


formerly declined according to the new declension. Remnants of that declen- 


sion are yet seen in such compound words as Auguftenburg, Charlottenburg, Do- 
rotheenftraBe, Louifenftrafe, Marienbilder (Madonnenbilder), Marienburg. 


THE ADJECTIVES. 


We give here illustrations of the historical development of the old and new 
(or strong and weak) declensions of adjectives. 
1. The Old or Strong Declension of the adjective blind: 


GorTHIC. OLD-GERMAN. 

7 Masc. Fem. Neuter. Mase. Fem. Neuter. 
& (4. blind-s, blind-a, blind-ata, plint-ér, plint-a, plint-az, 
" ) G. blind-is, blind-aizés, blind-is, plint-es, plint-érd, plint-es, 
© | D. blind-amma, blind-ai, blind-amma, plint-emu, plint-éru, plint-emu, 
a \A,blind-ana, blind-a, blind-ata, _—plint-an, plint-a, plint-az, 
ON. blind-ai, blind-6s, _ blind-a, plint-é, plint-6, plint-u, 
& ) G. blind-aizé, blind-aiz6, blind-aizé, plint-érd,_plint-éré, plint-érd, 
- )D.blind-aim, blind-aim, blind-aim, plint-2, _plint-éru, plint-ém, 
* \A.blind-ans. blind-ds. blind-a. —plint-2. _—piint-6._plint-u. 

‘ MIDDLE-GERMAN. NEw-GERMAN. 

: Masc. Fem. Neuter. Masc. Fem. Neuter. 
& (N.blind-er, blind-in, —_blind-ez, blind-er, blind-e, —_blind-e9, 
4 jG. blind-es, blind-er,  blind-es, blind-e6,  blindzer, blinbd-e8, 
S| D.blind-em, blind-er, blind-em,  blind-em, blinb-er, blind-em, 
a -A.blind-en, blind-e,  blind-es, blind-en,  blind-e,  blind-ed, 
i (XN. blind-e, blind-e, —_ blind-iu, blind-e,  blind-e, —Blind-e, 
= ) G. blind-er, blind-er, —_ blind-er, blind-er,  blind-er, Blinbdzer, 
E ) D.blind-en, blind-en, _ blind-en, blinb-en, blind-en, blind-en, 
* \A.blind-e. _blind-e. —blind-iu. —blind-e. —Blind-e. —Blinb-e. 

2. Tho New or Weak Declension of the adjective blind; 
GorTHIc. OLD-GERMAN. 
jot 

Mase, Fem. Neuter. Masc, Fem. Neuter. 
& (N.blind-a, — blind-6, _blind-6, plint-o, plint-a, _plint-a, 
3 G. blind-ins, blind-6ns, blind-ins, plint-in, plint-fn, plint-in, 
& | D. blind-in, blind-én, __ blind-in, plint-in, plint-fn, plint-in, 
a \A.blind-an,  blind-én, _ blind-6, plint-un, plint-Qn, plint-a, 
3 (N.blind-ans, blind-éns, blind-6na,  plint-un, plint-Qn, plint-im, 
JG. blind-ané, blink-6n6, blind-ané,  plint-6nd, plint-6né, plint-6nd, 
5) D.blind-am, blind-6m, blind-am, plint-6m, plint-dm, plint-Om, 
& \A, blind-ans. 


blind-dns. 


blind-6na. 


plint-un. 


plint-On. plint-im. 


PLURAL. SINGULAR. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 
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MIDDLE-GERMAN. 


Mase. 

N. blind-e. 

G. blind-en, 
D. blind-en, 
A. blind-en, 
N. blind-en, 
G. blind-en, 
D. blind-en, 


A. blind-en. 


Fem. 


blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-en. 


Neuter, 
blind-e, 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-en. 


Strona DECLENSION. 


Mase. 
N. blind, 
G. blind-es, 


D. blind-um, 


A. blind-ne, 
N. blind-e, 
G. blind-ra, 


) D. blind-um, 


A. blind-e. 


Fem. 
blind-u, 
blind-re, 
blind-re, 
blind-e, 
blind-e, 
blind-ra, 
blind-um, 
blind-e. 


NEw-GERMAN. 


Masc. 
blinbd-e, 
blinb-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-e(n, ) 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-e(1). 


Fem. 
blindze, 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-e, 
blind-en, 
blinb-en, 
blind-e(1t). 
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Neuter. 
blind-e, 
blind-en, 
blinb-en, 
blind-e, 
blind-¢ (n), 
blind-en, 
blind-en, 
blind-e(n). 


Rem. The same declensions existed originally in all the Teutonic languages. 
They assumed the following form in the Anglo-Saxon: 


WEAK DECLENSION. 


Neuter. Maasc 
blind, blind-a, 
blind-es, blind-an, 
blind-um, _blind-an, 
blind, blind-an, 
blind-u, blind-an, 
blind-ra, blind-ena, 
blind-um, _ blind-um, . 
blind-u. blind-an. 
NUMERALS. 


tables of Comparative languago (§ 28-30). 


THE PRONOUN. 


Fem. 
blind-e, 
blind-an, 
blind-an, 
blind-an, 
blind-an, 
blind-ena, 
blind-um, 
blind-an. 


Neuter. 
blind-e, 
blind-an, 
blind-an, 
blind-e, 
blind-an, 
blind-ena, 
blind-um, 
blind-an. 


For the historical developmont of some of the vendnal Numbers, see the 


Rem. For the further illustration of the variations of grammatical forms in 
allicd languages, we add the pronouns of the old Anglo-Saxon and of the pres- 
ent Dutch language. The student’s attention may be frequently drawn to the 
remarks in § 28-30, § 99, Rem. 8, and § 106, Rem. 8. 


$107. The Personal Pronouns have been developed as follows: 


Gothic. Old-Ger. Middle-Ger. New-Ger. Anglo-Saxon. English. Dutch. 
& ( Nom. ik, ik, ich, id, ic, i, ik, 
S| Gen, meina, min, min, meiner, min, mine, mijns, 
5 | Dat. mis, mir, mir, mir, me, me, mij, 
& | Ace. mik, mih, mich, mid, me(c), me, mij, 
3 ( Nom. veis, wir, wir, wits, ve, we, wij, 
< | Gen. unsara, unsar, unser, wunfer, user, our, onzer, 
g | at unsis, uns, uns, und, us, us, ons, 
& | Acc. unsis. unsich. unsich. uné. usic. ws. ons. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


l 
( 


| 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


Nom, 
Gen. 
Dat, 
Ace. 


Nom. 


Gen. i 


Dat. 


Acc. j 


Nom. 
Gen. 


Dat. } 


Acc. 


Nom, 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


Cothie. 
thu, 
thina,° 
this, 
thik, 
jus, 
izvara, 
izirs, 
izvis. 


si, 
1208, 
izai, 
ija, 
ijos, 
izd, 
im, 
ios. 
ita, 
is, 
imma, 
ita, 
ija, 
izé, 
im, 
ija. 


Gothic. 


Masc. meins, 
Fem. meina, 
Neut., meinata. 


Masc. theins, 
Fem. theina, 
Neut. theinata. 


Masc. (seinis)(G.), 
Fem, (sainaizos), 
Neut. (seinis). 
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Old-Ger. Mid.-Ger, New-German. Anglo-Saxon. English. 


da, 
tn, 
dir, 
dih, 
fr, 
iwar, 
iu, 
iwih. 
ir, 
(sin), 
imu, 
inan, 
sié, 
ird, 
im, 
sic. 
siu, — 
ird, 
iru, 
sia, 
8i0, 
ird, 
im, 
sid. 
iz, 
es, 
imu, 
iz, 
siu, 
ird, 
im, 
siu. 


miner, 
minu, 
minaz. 
dinér, 
dinu, 
dinaz. 
sinér, 
sinu, 
sinaz. 


dd, 
din, 
dir, 


- dich, 


fr, 
iuwer, 
iu, 
iuch. 


in, 
sic, 
ir, 
in, 
Bie. 
Bie, 
ir, 
ir, 
sie, 
sie, 
ir, 
in, 
sie. 
éz, 
és, 
im, 
é3, 
sie, 
ir, 
in, 
sic. 


miner, mein(er), 


du, 


Deiner, 
dir, 
dich, 
igr, 
ever, 
eud, 
cud. 


et, 
feiner, 
ibm, 
ibn, 
fle, 
ifrer, 
ibnen, 


fle. 
fie, 


ibrer, 
ibr, 
fie, 
fie, : 
ihrer, 
ibnen, 


fie. 


e3, 
feiner ’ 
ibm, 
¢8, 
fte, 
ibrer, 
ibnen, 


fie. 


miniu, meine, 


minez. mein(ed). 


diner, 
diniu, 
dinez. 
siner, 
siniu, 
sinez. 


Dein(er, 
Deine, 
Ddein(ed). 


fein(er), 
feine, 
fein(ed). 


thu, 
thin, 
the, 
the(c), 
£e, 
cover, 
eov, 
eov(ic). 


he, 
his, 
him, 
hine, 
hi(g), 
hira, 
him, 
hi(g). 
heo, 
hine, 
hire, 
he, 


hi(g), 
hira, 
him, 
hi(g). 
hit, 
his, 
him, 
bit, 
heo, 
hira, 
him, 
heo. 


thou, 
thine, 
thee, 
thee, 


you, 
yours, 
you, 
you. 


he, 

his, 
him, 
him, 
they, 
thetr(s), 
them, 
them. 


she, 
her(s), 
her, 
her, 


they, 
their(s), 
them. 
them. 
it, 

its, 

tt, 

it, 

they, 
their(s), 
them, 


them. 


§ 109. The Possessive Pronouns havo been developed as follows: 
Old-Ger. Mid.-Ger. New-German. 


Anglo-Sax. English. 


min, 
min, 
min. 
thin, 
thin, 
thin. 
his, 
his, 
‘his. 


my (mine), 
my (mine), 
my (mine). 


thy (thine), 


thy (thine), 
thy (thine). 
his, 
his, 
his. 


hij, 
zijos, 
hem, 
hem, 
zij, 
hunner, 
hun, 
hen. 
zij, 
harer, 
haar, 
haar, 
zij, 
harer, 
haar, 
haar. 


het, 

(van het), 
het, 

het, 

zij, 
hunner, 
hun, 

hen. 


Dutch. 
mnijn, 
mijne, 
mijn. . 
uw, 
uwe, 
uw. 
zijo, 
zijn, 
zijn. 
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Gothic. Old-German. Mid.-Ger. New-German. Anglo-Sax. English. Dutch. 
Masc. —— — ir, ibr(er), (hire), ( her or) haar, 
Fem. —— _——  iriu, ibre, (hire), their, hare, 
Neut. irz. ibr(ed). (hire). haar. 
Masc. unsar, unsarér, unser, unfer(er), | uncer, our, ons, 
Fem. unsara, unsara, unserin, unfere, uncer, our, onze, 
feut. unsar. unsaraz. unserz. wnfer(es). uncer. our. ons. 
Masc. izvar, iwar¢r, iuwer,  eurer, ure, your, uw, 
Fem, izvara, iwaru,  iuweriu, eure, ure, your, uwo, 
Neut. izvar. iwaraz. iuwerz. eured. ure. your. uw. 


§111. The declension of the Demonstrative Pronoun (and Article) der, bic, 
tas, has been developed as follows: : 


Gotnic. OLD-GERMAN. 
OS SSS 
Z Masc. Fem. Neuter. Maasc. Fem. Neuter. 
& ( Nom. sa, thd, _ thata, dér, diu, daz, 
J Gen. this, thizés, this, dés, déra, dés, 
° | Dat. thamma, thizai, thamma, dému, dtru, dému, 
a “Acc. thana. thd.  thata. dén. dia. daz. 
3 ( Nom. thai, thos, tho, dié, did, diu, 
a J Gen. thize, thizo, thize, déré, déro, déro, 
PR | Dat. thaim, thaim, thaim, dém, dém, dém, 
™ “Acc. than. thos. tho. dié. did. diu. 
MIDDLE-GERMAN. New-GeRMAN. 
eee SSS 
F Mase. Fem. Neuter. Masc. Fem. Neuter. 
& ¢ Num. der, diu, daz, ber, bie, bas, 
5} Gen. dés, der, ds, bed, Der, bed, 
S | Dat. dém, dér, dém, Dent, Der, Dem, 
w ‘Ace. dén. die. daz. ben. Die. bad. 
3 ( Nom. die, dio, diu, bie, bie, bie, 
3 Jj Gen, der, dér, _ dér, Der, ber, Der, 
2 | Dat, dén, dén,  dén, ben, ben, Den, 
& \ Acc. die. dic. diu. bie. bie.  - Die. 
§112. The full declension of the Interrogative Pronoun has been developed 
thus: Goruic. '  Onp-GERMAN. 
| <a 
Masc. Fem, Neuter. Masc. Fem. Neuter. 
Nom. hvas, hvo, hva, hwér, hwiu, hwaz, 
Gen. hvis, hvizos, hvis, hwes, hwéra, hwéz, 
Dat. hvamma, hvizai, hvamma, hwému, hwéru, hwému, 
Acc. hvana. hvé. hva. hwoman. hwia. hwaz. 
- MIppLE-GERMAN. New-GERMAN. 
OS SSS SSS 
Maasc. (and Fem.) Neuter. Maac. (and Fem.) Neuter. 
Nom. wér, = —— waz, Wer, — was, 
Gen, wés, —- wis, weffen, — _ weffen, 
Dat, wéme, _—_ wéme, went, = = 
Acc. wén: — waz. wen. — wad. 
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Rem.1. It is interesting, after grammatical forms have become fixed, to look 
back and observe the variety of forms of the same word that have struggled 
for supremacy. Thus: 

1. The following forms have been used with the Demonstrative Pronoun ber: 

1. Nom. Sing. Mase. der: Old-German, dé, dé, thie; Mid.-German, der. 
2. Nom. Sing. Fem. bie: Old-German, diu, déo, déa, die, de; Mid.-Ggrman, dtu, 
die, di, de. 
8. Nom. Sing. Neut. da8: Old-German, daz; Mid.-German, daz, dez. 
4. Nom. Plur. Mase. Old-German, dé, die, dé, did; Mid.-Ger., die. 
5. Nom. Plur. Fem. ve) Old-Ger., did, déo, dia, déa, dé; Mid.-Ger., die. 
6. Nom. Plur. Neut. Old-German, diu, det ; diu, det, die. 
2. With the pronoun Ridht8, the following forms have been employed: 
Old-German, néowtht, néowéht, niowtht, niwiht, nieht, niet. 
Middle-German, nieht, niht, niwit, niwet, niut, niet. 

Rem, 2. Similar struggles between the forms of a word have taken place to a 
remarkable extent in the English language. Indeed, Sir Walter Raleigh wrote 
his own name in two ways in the same document. And even yet literary au- 
thorities disagree as to the spelling of Shakespeare’ sname. In England the 
wis yet retained in such words as colour, odour. The following are among the 
striking examples of variation of form in the same word. 

1. Eacn: Anglo-Saxon, #lc, ealc, elc; Old-English, ¢k, eche, ich. 

2. AueuT: Anglo-Saxon, aviht, avuht, auht, avht, ahi; Old-English, aught, auht, 

oght, ought. 

8. Any: Anglo-Saxon, dnig, énig, neg, ng, &niht, ani, eneg, enig ; Old-English, 

ony, eny, any. 

4, Many: Anglo-Sax., manig, maneg, mani, ménig, meneg, mEni, monig, moneg, 

menig, meneg, ment; Old-English, mony, many. 

5. Enouau: Anglo-Saxon, gendh, gendg, ginuog, noh; Old-English, ynoug, ynow, 

now, 


THE VERB. 


§ 117, 2. Derivative Verbs. We give here a few additional examples, as: 
1. Verbs derived from other verbs: 


Yepen, to etch; from effen, to eat. Hejten, to fasten ; from haften, to adhere. 
Beizen, to corrode; from beifen, to bite. | Legen, to lay; from liegen, to lie. 
Beten, to pray; from bitten, to ask. Lernen, to learn; from lebren, to teach. 


Beugen, to bend; from biegen, to bow. | Leugnen, to deny; from liigen, to lie. 
Biden, to stoop; from biegen, to bow. | Micen, to nod; from neigen, to incline. 
Drangen, to press; from dringen, to rush. | Reizen, to excite; from reifen, to tear. ¢ 
Fallen, to fell; from fallen, to fall. Genfen, to sink (é7.); from finfen, to 
%limmern, to sparkle; from flammen, to| sink (infr.). 

flame. [follow. | Scgen, to set; from fipen, to sit. 
Folgern, to conclude; from folgen, to] Sprengen, to burst (tr.); from fpringen, 
ihren, to conduct; from fahren, to ride.| to leap. {mount. 
Hingen, to hang (tr.); from angen, to| Steigern, to heighten; from fteigen, to 

hang (inér.). Stiden, to choke; from ftechen, to pierce. 
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2. Verbs derived from nouns: 
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Uthmen, to breathe; from der Athem, | Haufen, to dwell; from dads Haus, house. 


breath. 
Sifchen, to fish; from ber *ifch, fish. 
Frith ftiden, to breakfast; from dad Frith- 
ftid’, breakfast. 
Sinttern, to feed; from dad Futter, fodder. 
Fittern, to line; from bad Futter, lining. 
Wrafen, to graze; from dad Grad, grass. 
Haimmern, to hammer ; frome der Hammer, 
hammer. 


8. Verbs derived from adjectives: 


Nendern, to change; from ander, other. 
Meufern, to express; from aufer, outer. 
Bandigen, to tame; from binbdig, tame. 
Beffern, to improve; from beffer, better. 
BPereiten, to prepare; from bereit, ready. 
Breiten, to extend; from breit, broad. 
Cinigen, to unite; ‘from cinig, united. 
Filfchen, counterfeit; from falfd, false. 
Wertigen, to prepare; from fertig, ready. 
Forder, to promote ; (0.-G., firder=front). 
Grofern, to enlarge; from grifer, larger. 
Harten, to harden; from hart, hard. 


Herbergen, to lodge; from bie Herberge, 
shelter. 

RKammen, to comb ; from der Kamm, comb. 

Priigeln, to flog; from der Priigel, cudgel. 

Sagen, to saw; from die Sige, saw. 

Winfden, to wish; from der Wunfd, 
wish. 

Zeidnen, to draw; from bad Beicen, 
sign. 


RKihlen, to cool; from firhl, cool. - 
Kirzen, to shorten; from furj, short. 
Langen, to lengthen; from lang, long. 
Nothigen, to necessitate; from nithig, 
necessary. 
Oeffnen, to open; from offen, open. 
Reinigen, to purify; from rein, pure. 
Sdinen, to make beautiful; from {din, 
beautiful. [black. 
Sawarzen, to blacken; from {dwary, 
Loddten, to kill; from tobdt, dead. 
Wiirmen, to warm; from warm, warm. 


Heiligen, to sanctify; from hbeilig, holy. | Sadbmen, to tame; /vom zahm, tame. 


Rem. 1.In some cases verbs are formed from adjectives only by the aid of 


the prefix syllables be:, ers, ver, as: 
Begiinftigen, to favor; from ginftig, fa- 
vorable. [densome. 
Belaftigen, to burden; from laftis, bar- 
Beleidigen, to offend; from leidig, troub- 
lesome. ° [rect. 
Beridtigen, to correct; from ridtig, cor- 
Berubigen, to quiet; from rubhig, quiet. 


Ergdngen, to complete; from gan}, com- 
plete. 

Crhohen, to elevate; from hod, high. 

Erfithnen, to embolden ; from fihn, bold. 

Ermaddtigen, to empower; from midtig, 
powerful. fitary. 

Vereinfamen, to isolate; from cinfam, sol- 


DBejdhweren, to burden; from fdwer, | Berewigen, to immortalize; from ewig, 


heavy. 


eternal. 


Beftatigen, to confirm; from ftitig, firm. | Berfpdten, to make late; from fpit, late. 


Rem. 2. In somo cases, though both the simple and the compound form of ao 
verb derived from an adjective exist, the compound form is generally used, as: 


Erfrifden (or frifden), to refresh, freshen ; 
Criveitern (or weitern), to enlarge, expand; 


Crleichtern (or Teichtern), to lighten; 
Crmiben' (or miiden), to weary ; 
BVermehren (or mehren), to increase; 
Bergrifern (or grifern), to enlarge; 


Verfdinern (or fchdnern), to make moro beautiful ; 


ji ron frifd), fresh. 

weiter, broader. 

leichter, lighter, easier. 
milbe, weary. 

mehr, more. 

groper, greater, larger. 
{dhiner, more beautiful. 
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§ 117, 3. Compound Verbs. As an illustration of the extent to which com- 
pound verbs are formed in the German language, we give below a large portion 
of the compounds which are formed with the verb geben: 


Wbgebhen, to depart. 

Aufgebhen, to ascend. 

Ausgehen, to go out. 

Beigehen, to go with. 

Dabhergehen, to go about. 
Dabingehen, to go along. 
Darangeben, to set about. 
Daraufgehen, to perish. 
Davongebhen, to go away from. 
Durd'gehen, to go through. 
Durdge'hen, to pierce. 

Cingeben, to enter. 

Cinbergeben, to go along. 
Entgehen, to escape. 
CEntgegengeben, to go toward. 
Cntsweigehen, to fall to pieces. 
Ergehen, to overtake. 

Seblgehen, to go astray. 
ortgehen, to depart, go forth. 
Heimgeben, to go home. 
Herabgehen, to walk down (hither). 
Herausgehen, to come out. 
Heraufgeben, to walk up. 
Hereingcehen, to walk in. 

Hergehen, to walk hither. 
Herumgehen, to pass around. 
Heruntergeben, to go down. 
Hervorgehen, to go forth, proceed. 
Hinabgeben, to go down (thither). 


Hinaufgeben, to go up. 

Hinausgeben, to go out, exceed. 

Hineingehen, to enter. 

Hingebhen, to go thither. 

Hinterge’hen, to deceive. 

Losgehen, to give way, explode. 

Mipgehen (tmp.), to succeed badly. 

Mit yehen, to accompany. 

Nady gehen, to go behind, to be slow (as 
[of a watch). 

Niedergehen, to walk down. 

Riygehen, to return. 

Ue'bergehen, to overflow, go over. 

Ueberge'hen, to transgress. ; 

Um'geben, to go around, revolve. 

Umge'hen, to evade, elude. 

Untergehen, to go down, sink, perish. 

Bergeben, to go astray, vanish. 

Borangeben, to go before, take the lead. 

Borbeigehen, to pass by, to let slip. 

Bor'gchen, to precede, take the lead; 

go too fast (as of a watch). 

Voriibergehen, to pass by, neglect. 

Weggebhen, to go away, depart. 

Bergeben, to melt, dissolve. _ 

Bugeben, to shut, close. 

Buriicgeben, to go back, return. 

Bufammengehen, to go together, shrink. 

Bwifdengehen, to go between. 


§ 124. The Subjunctive Mood is frequently termed by German gramma- 
rians the Conjunctive Mood, It is distinguished from the Indicative and Condi- 
tional Moods by this characteristic difference, that, unlike those moods, it is not 
used in expressing the opinion of the speaker. 


Heinrid) Noth hat mir heute Morgen ge- 
fagt, DaB Herr von Kobner gum Ge- 
fandten ant Wiener Hof ernannt ift, 


(but) Heinrid Roth hat mir heute Morgen ge- 
fagt, bab Herr von Kohner gum Ge- 
fandten am Wiener Hof ernannt fei, 


Mir fagt cine traurige Whnung, baB bu 
bie Briicke fein werdeft, ibcr welche 
bie Spanier in dad Land fegen wer: 
ten (Sd.), 


Henry Roth told me this morning 
that Mr. Von Kohner has been ap- 
pointed ambassador to the court of 
Vienna. a: 

Henry Roth told me this morning that 
(the report is that) Mr.Von Kobner 
has been appointed ambassador to 
the court of Vienna. 

A sad foreboding tells mp that you 
will be the bridge over which the 
Spaniards will move into the land. 
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Rem. 1. The Subjunctive Mood is generally used in subordinate sentences 
ewhich relate to a negative pronoun in the main sentence: 


Da ift Nidts wad den Menfdhers ent: 
fee (St.), 

Doc jet bleibt mir gu Haufe Ricts, 
wads mid) ergdge (G.), 

Da ftigpet fein Nadhen vom fideren 
Strand, ber ibn fee an bas ge- 
winfdte Land (Sd.), 


There is nothing there to shock a 
man. 


And now nothing remains to me at 


home which delights me. 

There no boat touches from the ‘ate 
shore which may bring him to the 
desired land. 


Rem. 2. The Subjunctive Mood is often employed in subordinate sentences, 
after the conjunctions ehe and bis, when referring to future time in an in- 


definite or hypothetical way: 
Warte bid er Lomme, 
Melde ihm die Nachricht, ehe er fie burd 
MWndere erfahre, 


Wait till he comes. 
Communicate the news to him before 
he learns it from others. 


Rem. 3. In speaking of one’s self in indirect sentences, however, the Subjunc- 


tive Mood is generally employed: 


Sh antwortete, ich fei etn Goldfdymidt, 

5 fcbrieb ihm, Dab ich in dem Haufe 
eines febr guten Manned angenom- 
men fei, und mit ibm grofe und 
{chine Wrbeit fertiges id) fuche Et- 
twas gu lernen, und hoffe mit meiner 
Gefchiclicbteit ihm bald Nugen und 
Chre gu bringen (G.), 

Die Regentin rdumt ein daB fie gefeblt 
habe, und durd ben Gchein von 


Redhtidhaffenheit geblendet worden 


fei (Sdj.), 


I answered that I was a goldsmith. 

I wrote to him that I had been taken 
by a very good man into his house, 
and that I was assisting him to pre- 
pare some important and beautiful 
work; that I was striving to learn 
something, and hoped soon to bring 
him honor and profit by my skill. 

The Regent admitted that she had 
made a mistake, and been blinded 
by an appearance of integrity. 


Rem. 4. Sometimes one subordinate sentence depends upon another one, 
in neither of which does the speaker express his own opinion; in this case, 


both the subordinate sentences have the 


Mijo befahl er und, Dir gu melden, ed 
fei dein Sohn Don Cefar, der fie 
fende (Sh.), 

Rem. 5. The following examples also 
mood: 

Entideide du, ob Krieg fet, oder Fricde 
(Sd.), 

Gleht Gott an, daB er euch erleuchte, 

Er will wiffen, wad dteje Ritfuing bez 
dente, worauf fie ihm endlid geftebt, 
ba fle fliehen wolle (Sd.), 

Welder er fei (or welder er fein mag, 
indic.), et bat mein Herz erfreut 
(Sd.), 

E 


verbs in the Subjunctive Mood: 

So he commanded us to inform thee 
that it is thy son Don Casar who 
sends them. 

illustrate the use of the subjunctive 


Decide thou whether there shall be 
war or peace. 

Pray God that he may enlighten you. 

He wishes to know what this equip- 
ment signifies ; whereupon she final- 
ly admits that she wishes to escape. 

Whoever he may be, he has rejoiced 
my heart. 
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Gr ficht aud, ald ob er in der villigen 
Neberzeugung lebe, er fei Herr und 
wolle ¢3 und nur aud Gefalligteit 
nicht fiblen laffen (G.), 

Sh gebe nidt mein Sa, dab ed gez 
fchehe (G.), 

Shr glaubt, der Herzog fei entfest,—Dder 
Herzog ft nicht entfept (Sd).), 

Es war wicht gu ertvarten, daB er den 
iibrigen Fatholifden Machten diefeds 
Mufter von Widerfeplidfeit geben 
werde (Sid. ), 
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He seems as though he lives in the 
full persuasion that he is masterg 

_ and as though out of pure good na- 
ture he does not wish to let us feel it. 

I do not give my consent that it 
should be done. A 

You believe that the duke is deposed 
—he is not deposed. 

It was not to be expected that he 
would give the other Catholic pow- 
ers this kind of opposition. 


§ 128. The Infinitive Mood. Use varies as to employing gu after the verb 


fein, as: 


&8 ift fo elend betteln au miffen (G.), 

G8 ift fo elend in ber Frembe fdwei= 
fer (G.), 

Sft ed beffer rubig gu bleiben 2 (G.) 

Sit ed beffer fich gu treiben 2 (G.) 


It is so miserable to have to aie 


_It is so miserable to move about in 


foreign lands. 
Is it better to remain quiet? 
Is it better to rove about? 


§ 130. The Present Participle. In the Indo-European languages the end- 
ing of the present participle is characterized by the letters -nt ne): Thus 
the present participle in the verb ¢o bear (see § 28) is as follows: 

Sanscrit, bhar-ant; Bactrian, bar-ant; Greek, pépwv Cats sves: ; Latio, Ser- 
ens (fer-entis); Gothic, bair-ands. 


Rem.1. The variations of the terminations of the present participle in the 
Teutonic languages may be illustrated thus: 

Gothic, hab-ands: Old-German, hap-ént (Middle-German, hab-end; New-Ger., 
. habsend); Old-Nordish, haf-and (Danish, hav-ende ; Swedish, hafo-ande); Anglo- 
Saxon, habb-ende (Old-English, hav-ende; New-Eng., hav-ing) ; Dutch, hebb-ende. 

Rem. 2. The termination of the present participle in English (-ing) was, dur- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon period, a substantive suffix (sometimes also an adjective 
suffix). During the Old-English period (A. D. 1250-1558) this nominal suffix 
(-ing) supplanted the participial ending (-end), the two forms being frequently 
employed with the same verb at the same time. At present there is scarcely 
a trace of the original participial ending (-end), even in the many dialects of 
England and Scotland. 


§ 130, Rem.8. The following present participles also, among others, may be 
rendered into English by adjectives: 


Wbrathend, dissuasive. 

Anfteend, contagious. 

Mepend, corrosive. 

Muffallend, striking, remarkable. 
Ausfipnend, conciliatory. 
Belehrend, instructive. 

Dritdend, oppressive. 
CEntfdheidend, decisive. 


FlieBend, fluent. 
Fortidreitend, progressive. 
Geniigend, sufficient. 
Glinjend, brilliant. 
Hervorragend, prominent. 
Hervorfpringend, salient. 
Paffend, appropriate. 
Uebcrredend, persuasive. 
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Unterbaltend, entertaining. Widerfpredend, contradictory. 
Unternebmend, enterprising. Wiithend, furious. 
Vorbherrfdend, prevalent, predominant. Stvingend, compulsory. 


§ 131. Tho Perfect Participle. During the ‘Old-German period the prefix 
ge: was used in forming the perfect participle of some verbs; with other verbs 
it was not employed. The use of ges became very general during the Middle- 
German period. In the language of literature of the New-German period the 
limitations of its use are fixed as given in § 131. 


fem. 1. In poetry and in the Upper-German dialects ge: is often omitted, as 
Dad Werk gulept ift boc) vollendet blies The work has finally been finished. 


ben (G.), 
Wie feid ifr fo jung geblieben, und id) How have you remained so young, 
bin fo alt worden (Uhland), while I have become s0 old. 


Rem. 2. In cases where ge: is omitted, it is-to be considered as never having 
been added, not as having added and then dropped. 


Rem, 8. The Anglo-Saxon had the prefix ge: in the perfect participle; in Old- 
English, the prefix was softened to y or ¢; it is occasionally found (in poetry) 
in the New-English, as: 

** Spring y’clad in grassy die’? (ByRon). 
“ And he that there had unawares y’gazed’’ (BYRON). 

Rem. 4. The prefix ge- was first used only with verbs having the inseparable 
prefix ge- (§ 155, 4). It is to be considered originally as a reduplication, simi- 
lar to that which prevailed formerly in the past tenses of most the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, as 


Sanscrit, pres. inf., da=to give; perf. indic. daddu=I have given. 
Greek, “66 ypaepew=to write; <6 véypapa=I have written. 
Latin, <6 dare=to give; < dedi=I have given, 


Gothic, “ “ fakan(fangen)=to catch; “ “ faifah=I have caught. 


§ 131, Rem. 4. In some cases, participial adjectives have the ancient form of 
the participle, while the verb from which it was formed has received another 
participle in the New-German, as: 


BHejcheiben (Mid.-Ger. part.), modest; New-Ger part. befdieben, allotted. 

Erhaben. (Mid.-Ger. part.), sublime ; “ erboben, razsed, 

@ebdiegen (Mid.-Ger. part.), sterling; “ “ “ gebdiehen, flourished. 

id.- - rT; cc getwendet f 
Gewandt (Mid.-Ger. part.), expert; or gewonibt, urned. 
§ 132. Tenses. The Teutonic languages had originally but two tenses, the 

present and the imperfect. All the other relations of time were expressed by 
circumlocution. 


Rem. 1. The first appearance of the forms of the perfect and pluperfect sagas: 
as at present employed, was in the eighth and ninth centuries. By the tenth 
century these forms had become fully established. 


Rem. 2. During the Gothic, Old-German, and Middle-German periods, the po- 
tential verbs follen and wollen were used to express future time (as shall and 
will are yet employed in English). Many examples exist of the early use of 
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werden with the present participle in expressing future time (from which some 
grammarians have concluded that the infinitive form of the verb, as now used, 
is only a contraction from the present participle), as: 

“Die werdent got sehende”® (Berthold von Regensburg, died in 13873), in 
New-German, ,bdie werden Gott fehen“ =“ they shall see God.” —“ Kin volck wird 
sitzend” (from the fourth printed translation of the Bible, 1470-79), in New- 
German ,¢cin Volf wird fipen“ =“ a people will be seated.” 


§ 136. The verb baben has been developed as follows: 


(Latin.) Gothic. Old-Ger. Mid.-German. New-Ger. Anglo-Sax. English. Dutch. 
& ¢(habes) haba; hapém, han, habe; habbe, have; heb, 
© | (habes) habaith; hapes, hast, haft;  heefst, hast; hebt, 
F (habet) habaith; hapet, hat, bat; hefth, has; heeft, 
% | (habemus)habam ; hapémés, han, haben, haben; habbath, have; hebben, 
@ | (habetis) habaith; hapét, hat, habet, habet; habbath, hace; hebt, 
& | (habent.) haband. hapént. hant.habent.jaben. habbath. have. hebben. 
S (—— habaida; hapéta, hate, hatte; hefde, had; had, 
a | —— habaides; hapétds, hatest, atteft; heefdest, hadst; hadt, 
a —— habaida; hapéta, hate, hatte; hefde, had; _ had, 
& ) —— habaidédum; hapétumés, haten, batten; heefdon, had; hadden, 
m | —— habaidéduth; hapétit, hatet, attet; hefdon, had; hadt, 
a | —— habaidédun. hapétun. haten. batten. hefdon. fad. hadden. 
INFINITIVE. haban. _hapen. han. haben. habban. dave. hebben. 
Pres. Part. habands. hapenti. ——  hbabenbd. habbend.having.hebbend 
PerF. Part. habaiths. hapet. gehaht.* gehabt. hefd. had. gehad. 
§ 187. The verb feitt has been developed as follows: 
_ Gothic. Old-German. Mid.-German. New-Ger. Anglo-Sax. English. Dutch. 
s pim; pim, pin, bim, bin, bin, bin;  eom, am; ben, 
GB | is; pis, pist, bist, bift; eart, art; szijt, 
5, | ists ist, is, ist, ijt; is, is; _ is, 
% | sijkm; pirum, pirun, sin, birn, find; sind, are; zijn, 
f | sijnth; pirut, birnt, bint, sit,sint,birt,feib; sind, are; zijt, 
* (sind. sind. sint. find. sind. are. zijn. 
SS (Vas; was, was, wars; wes, was; was. 
‘A | vast; wari, weere, wart; weere, wast; waart. 
s vas; Was, was, wat; weeron, twas; was, 
& ') vésum; warumés, warun, waren, waren} weeron, were; waren, 
& | vésuth; warut, warent.  waret, waret; weeron, were; waart, 
# | vésun. warun, waron. waren. waren. weeren. were. waren. 
InFIN. visan. sin, wésan. sin, wésen. fein. vesan. be. zijn. 
‘Pres.P. visands. wésanti. wésende. feiend. vesende. being. zijnde. 
PerF.P. gawésan. gewesen.t getvefet. wesen. been. geweest. 


§ 139. Regular Verbs. During the Gothic and Old-German periods there 
were three modes of conjugating the verbs of the “‘Weak Conjugation” (which 


* The forms gehabet, gehebet, gehebt, gehan, are also found. 
+ The form gewest is also found. This form is sometimes used in the New-German, alao, in a comical sense. 
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we term regular verbs). Haber, given above, was a regular verb of the “‘ weak 
conjugation” until the Middle-German period, when it was contracted, as given 
above. - 
We give below the developm&nt of the conjugation of the weak verb fuchen: 
Gothic, QOld-German. Middle-German. New-Ger. Anglo-Sax. English. Dutch, 
sdkja; sohu, suoche, fudie; s€ce, _— seek; zoek, 
sOkeis ; sohis, suochest,  fudjeft; sécest, seekest; zoekt, 
sdkeith; sohit, suoch(s)t, fuct; séceth, seeks; zoekt, 
sokjam ; sOhamés, suochen, fuden; sécath, seek; zoeken, 
sdkeith; sohat, suoch(e)t, fudjet; sécath, seek; zoekt, 
sdkjand. sdhant. suochen. fuden. sécath. seek. zoeken. 
sokida; sohita, suoch(e)te, fudjte; sdhte, sought; zocht, 
sOkides;  sdhitds, suoch(e)test, fuchteft; sdhtest, soughtest; zocht, 
sdkida; § sdhita, suoch(e)te, fudjte; sdhte, sought; szocht, 
sdkidedum; sdhitimés, suoch(e)ten, fudjten; sdhton, sought; xzochten,. 
sokideduth; sdhitut, suoch(e)tet, fudtet; sdhton, sought; xzocht, 
sOkidedum. sdhitun. suoch(e)ten. fudjten. sdhton. sought. xzochten. 
InFin. sOdkjan. sohan.* suochen. fudjen. sécan. seek, zoeken. 
Pres. P. sdkjands. sohantes. suochend. fudend. sécende. seeking. zoekende. 
Perr. P.sdkeths. sohte. gasuochet. gefudt. sdht. sought.  gezocht. 


§ 144. Irregular Verbs. The verbs of the Strong Conjugation (which we term 
trregular verbs, after the usual nomenclature of the English grammarians) in 
the Gothic language are divided.in various ways by different philologists. Some 
make fourteen, others make eight classes.. During the history of the German 
language, verbs have frequently passed from one class to another. 

Some verbs that formerly were irregular have become regular in the New- 
German period, as: bauen, heijdhen, hinfen, ragen, neigen, {dalten, ziemen; some 
verbs that formerly were regular, have become irregular i in the New-German 
period, as: bingen, gleiden, weifen. 

In the examples given below, illustrating the development of the principal 
parts of the strong or irregular verbs, the following points, among others, are 
deserving of attention: 


1. The changes of vowels in the same principal part. 

2. The changes of consonants in the verbs. 

8. The reduplication in the imperfect tense of some Gothic verbs. 

4, The irregular and gradual introduction of the prefix ge in the perf. part. 
Present. Imperfect. Perf. Participle. Present. Imperfect. Perf. Participle. 

Goth., bindan, band, bandus. Goth., hilpan, halp, hulpans. 

0.-G., pindan, pand, gapundan. 0.-G., hilfan, half, holfan. 

M.-G.,binden, band, gebunden. M.-G., hilfen, half, geholfen. 

N.-G., binden, band,  gebunden. N.-G., belfen, half, gebolfen. 


IMPERF. INDIC. PRESENT INDIC. 


Goth., rimman, rann, runnans. Goth., brikan, brak, brukans. 
O0.-G., rinnan, ran, runnan. 0.-G., prihhan, prah, prohhan. 
Af.-G.,rinnen, ran, gerunnen. M.-G., brechen, brach, gebrochen. 
NV.-G., rinnen, rant,  geronnen. N.-G., breden, brad,  gebroden. 


* The forms eéhhan, suachen, suohhan, suochan are also found. 


Present. 
niman, 
niman, 
nemen, 
nebmen, 
giban, 
kipan, 
+» giben, 
geben, 


itan, 
izan, 
ezen, 
effen, 


saihvan, 
sihan, 
sihen, 
feben, 
faran, 
faran, 
faren, 
fabren, 


graban, 
krapan, 
graben, 
graben, 


slahan, 
slahan, 
slahen, 
fdlagen, 
vahsjan, 
wahbsan, 
wahsen, 
wachfert, 


haldan, 
haltan, 
halten, 
balten, 
redan, 
redan, 


rathen, 
rathen, 


slépan, 


Gothic, 
0.-G., 

M-G., 
N.-G., 


Gothic, 
0.-G., 

M.-G., 
N-G., 


Gothic, 
0.-G., 

M.-G., 
N.-G., 


Gothic, 
0.-G., 
M.-G., 
N.-G., 
Gothic, 
0.-G., slafen, 
M.-G., slafen, 
N-G., {dlafen, 
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Imperfect. 


nam, 
nam, 
nam, 
nabm, 


gab, 
kap, 
gap, 
gab, 
at, 
QZ, 
QZ, 


ab, 


sahv, 
sah, 
sach, 
fab, 
for, 
fuor, 
fuor, 
fubr, 
grof, 
kruop, 
graop, 
grub, 
sloh, 
sluoh, 
sluoc, 
fdlug, 
vohs, 
wuohs, 


wuohs, 
wud3, 


haihald, 
hialt, 
hielt, 
bielt, 


rairoth, 
riad, 
rietb, 
rieth, 
saizlép, 
sliaf, 
slief, 


farlie fr 


Perfect Part. 
numans. 
noman. 
genomen. 
genomimen. 


gibans. 
kepans. 
gegcben. 
gegeben. 
itans. 
ézan. 
gessen. 


gegeffen. 
saivhans. 
ethan. 
gesehen. 
gejeben. 
farans. 
faran. 
gefahrn. 
gefabren. 


grabans. 
krapan.. 
gegraben. 
gegraben. 


slahans. 
slagan. 
geslagen. 
gcfdlagen. 
vahsans. 
wahsan. 
gewahsen. 
gewadfen. 


haldans. 
gahalten. 
gehalten. 
gehalten. 


redans. 
garadan. 
gerathen. 
gerathen. 


slépans. 
gaslafan. 
geslafen. 


gefdlafen. 


COMPANION. — 


Present. 
Gothic, létan, 
0.-G., lazan, 
M.-G.f lan, 
N.-G., Taffen, 
Gothic, hahan, 
0.-G., hahan, 
M.-G., hahen, 
N.-G., angen, 


Gothic, gaggan, 
0.-G., gangan, 
M.-G., gan, gén, 
N.-G., geben, 


Gothic, stautan, 
0.-G.,  stozan, 
M.-G., stdzen, 
N-G., ftofen, 


Gothic, bitan, 
0.-G., pizan, 
M.-G., bizen, 
N.-G., beipen, 


Gothic, greipan, 
0.-G., krifan, 
M.-G., grifen, 
N.-G.,  greifen, 


Gothic, dreiban, 
0.-G., tripan, 
M.-G., triben, 
N.-G.,  treiben, 


Gothic, (be)leiban,(be)laif, 


0.-G., pilipan, 
H.-G., bliben, 
N.-G., bleiben, 


Gothic, —— 

0.-G., scripan, 
M.-G., schriben, 
N.-G., {dreiben, 


Gothic, leihvan, 
0.-G., lihan, 

M.-G., lihen, 

N.-G., Teihen, — 
Gothic, skeinan, 
0.-G.,  skinen, 
M.-G., schinen, 


1N.-G., fdeinen, 


Imperfect. Perfect Part. 
lailot, letans. 
liaz, kilazan. 
lies, gelasen. 
lief, -gelafjen. 
haihah, hahans. 
hianc, kihangan. 
hienc, gehangen. 
hing, — gebangen. 
gaggida, gaggans. 
giang, . kikankan. 
gienc, gegangen. 
ging, gegargcn. 
staistaut,stautans. 
stioz, stozan. 
stiez, gestodzen. 
fticp, geftofen. 
bait, . bitans. 
peiz, pizan. 
beiz, gebizzen. 
bij, gebifjen. 
graip, greipans. 
kreif, krifan. 
greif, gegriffen. 
griff, - gegriffen. 
draif, dribans. 
treip,  tripan. 
treip, getriben. 
trieb, getrieber. 
(be)libans. 
pileip, pilipan. 
bleib, _bliben. 
blieb, — geblieben. 
screip, scripan. 
schreib, geschriben. 
{drieb, gefdrieben. 
laihv, laihvans. 
1éh, lihan. 
léch,- _—gelihen. 
lieh, geltehen. 
skain, skinans. 
skein, skinan. 
schein, geschinen. 
fcdien, — gefdytencn. 


Present. 
Gothic, haitan, 
Old-G., heizan, 
Mid.-@., heizen, 
New- G. ) beipen, 
Gothic, giutan, 
Old-G., Riuzan, 
Mid.-G., giuzen, 
New- G., gieBen, 
Cothic, 


New- G., {hieben, 


Gothic, haban, 
Old-G., haban, 
Mid.-G@., han, 

New-G., haben, 


Gothic, skulan, 
Old-G., sculan, 
Mid.-G., suln, 
New-G., follen, 


skiuban, skauf, 
Old-G., sciupan, scoup, 
AMid.-G., schiuben, schoup, geschoben. 
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Imperfect. Perfect Part. 
haihait, haitans. 
hiaz, _—heizan. 
hiea, geheizen. 
bies, gebeifen. 
gaut, gutans. 
_k6z, kozan. 
goz, gegozzen. 
goB, gegoffen. 
skubans. 
scOpan. 


fdob, gefdoben. 
habaida, habans. 
habeta, kihapet. 
hate, gehat. 
hatte, achabt. 
skulda, skulds. 
scolta, kescolet. 
solte, geschollt. 
follte, gefollt. 


Present. Im 
Gothic, kunnan, 
Old-G., chan, | 
Mid.-G., kan, 
New- G.,; fonnen, 
Gothic, magan, 
Old-G., Magan, 
Mid.-G., migen, 
New-G., migen, 
Gothic, thaurban, 
Old-G., durfan, 
Mid.-G., durfen, 
New-G., Ddirfen, 
Gothic, motan, 
Old-G., muozan, 
Mid.-G., miezen, 
New-G.,° mitffen, 
Gothic, briggan, 
Old-G., prinkan, 
Mid.-G., bringen, 
New-G., bringen, 
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perfect. Perfect Part. 
kuntha, kunths. 
chunda, 


kunde, 

fornte,  gefonnt. 
mahta, mabhts. 
mahta, : 
mohte, 

modte, — gentodyt. 
thaurfta, thaurfts. 
dorfta, 

dorfte, gedorft. 
burfte, gedurft. 
mosta, mosts. 
muosa, 

muoste, 

muBte, gemuft. 
brahte, briggans. 
prank, prdéht. 
brahte, brdaht. 
bracte,  gebradt. 


§ 145, Alphabetical List of Irregular Verbs. The attention of the student 
may be drawn to the fact that, when the stem of any verb, that modifies the 
vowel in the singular number of the present indicative, ends in t (as fedjt-en, 
gelt-en, halt-en, fcelt-en), the third Person singular does not add another -t 
(thus we have ficht, not fidtt; halt, not halt). 

Rem. In New-German the verb fragen is regular, though the irregular forms 
fragt, fragt, in the pres. ind., and frug in the imperf., are ocasionally met with. 


§ 147 .The development of the Conjugation of strong (or irregular) verbs . 
may be illustrated by the following paradigms of the verb balten; 


Gothic. 
halda; 
haldis; 
haldith ; 
heldam ; 
haldith; 
haldand. 


haihald; 
haihalst ; 
haihald; 
haihaldum ; 
haihalduth; 
haihaldum. 


haldan. 


IMPERF.INDIC. PRESENT INDIC. 


INFIN. 


Pres. P. haldands. haltant. 
Perr. P.haldans. gahaltan. gchalten. 


Old-German. Mid.-Ger. New-German. Anglo-Sax. English. Dutch. 
haltu, halte, balte; healde, hold; houd, 
haltés, haltest, dlt(t; | healdest, holdest; houdt, 
halte, haltet, alt; healdeth, holds; houdt, 
hialtumés, halten, alten;  healdath, hold; houden, 
haltét, haltet,  baltet; healdath, hold; _houdt, 
haltén. halten. alten. healdath. hold. houden. 
hialt, hielt, hielt; - heold, held; _hield, 
hialti, hielte,  ielt(e)ft; heolde, heldest; hieldt, 
hialt, hielt, hielts heold, held; hield, 
hialtumés, hielten, bieltet; heoldon, held; hielden, 
hialtut, hieltet, ieltet; | heoldon, held; hieldt, 
hialtun. hielten. hielten. heoldon. held,  hielden. 
haltan. haltan. alten. healdan. hold. houden. 

haltend. baltend. healdend. holding. houdende 
gebalten. healden. held. gehouden 
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§ 150. Compound Verbs. We add here a few other examples, illustrating tho 
placing of the prefix of separable verbs at the end of sentences : 


Or. Karl Follen, ehemaliger Profeffor 
Der Deutfden Sprache am Harvard 
College, Fam im Sabre 1841 bet dem 
Brande eines Dampfbootd swifden 
New Por und Bolton wm, 

Die Freude ber ben errungenen Sieg 
pragte fich in der Haltung und den 
Gefichtern der Soldaten unvyerfenn- 
bar aus, 

Sie gingen nah den Vorpoften; auf 
halbem Wege indef fam ihnen fdjon, 
von gwet Poften gefihrt, ber Unter- 
offigier Gdymidt und der befreite 
Korner, mit dem halbtodten Hfterrei= 
hijchen Hufaren entgegen, 


Dr. Karl Follen, formerly the profess- 
or of the German language in Har- 
vard College, perished by the burn- 
ing of a steam-boat between New 
York and Boston in the Year 1841. 

The joy over the victory which they 
had achieved was plainly. expressed 
in the bearing and in the faces of 
the brave soldiers. 

They were going toward the advanced 
line of pickets; when they had got 
half way there, there came toward 
them the Corporal Schmidt and 
Korner, who had been rescued from 
the cnemy, with the half-dead Aus- 
trian hussar. 


Rem. For other examples, see the Reading Lessons in Part Second of the Ger- 
man Course, as: on page 204, nDer Mame De wtf ch flammt..... ab; page 207, 
ndlein Friedrich wied thn.....0b;" at bottom of page 206, ,Obne Hof und Herd, 
fdbtweifen fle..... umbers” page 211, ,Da huben fie an, und Ieiteten..... abs” page 
214, ,dann tritt bad Gewaffer..... herauf.” 


§ 157, 2, Rem.3. The following verbs also, among others, have the appearance 
of being doubly compounded: 


Beantragen, to propose; 

Beauffidtigen, to oversee ; 
Beauftragen, to commission ; “ 
Beantworten, to answer; “ 
Benacridtigen, to inform ; “ 
Benadthetligen, to injure ; 6c 
Beunrubigen, to disturb; “ 
Beurfundigen, to authenticate; “ 


jrom der Untrag, proposition. 

bie Muffidht, oversight. 

der Wuftrag, commission. 

die Wntwort, answer. 

die Nachricht, information. 

ber Radtheil, injury. 

unrubig, uneasy. 

bie Urfunve, original document. 


Beurlauben, to give a farlough; “Der Nrlaub, furlough. 
Bevorzuger, to favor; per Vorjzug, favor. 
Berabfchicden, to discharge; “Der Whfchied, departure. 
Berungnaden, to disgrace ; * - Die Ungnade, disgrace. 
BVerunreinigen, to soil; ‘*  unrein, unclean. 
BVerurfaden, to cause; “Die Urfade, cause. 


§ 158. Reflexive Verbs. For many other examples of verbs which are re- 
flexive in German, but which are not translated into English by reflexive verbs, 
see § 178, 8, and Less. XLIV., 3; see also on page 199, ,bezieht fich,” , dab ed fich 
mebr..... bezieht;” page 202, , Herr und Madame Prepler beeilen fid;” ,Dr. MRunge 
freut ftd);" page 2038, ,und empfehlen fic) ;” page 204, ,Unter ben Hobenftaufen erhob 
fid) 3“ page 205, ,,S(?8 wo Der Mtarfen Rind fidy ftredt;” page 206, ,,Cine Gefelljdaft 
cooee wollte fid)..... luftig macen;” page 207, ,Der Bettler wollte id) befdweren 5" 
ndtacy diefen.. .. Betradhtungen entfhloB id mtd 3” page 210, , Sm Fabre 1786.... 
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Wo er... +. fich aufhielt;” ,lieB ex (id) entheben 3” ,,20g er fid) guriid;” , Bid au feinent 
Tobe hatte er fid)..... gu erfreuen;” page 218, ,Reget feine Welle fich;” ,,breitet dy 
ber wunderfdone See... aud; ,,Rirdlid) erhebt (ich 3“ ,Meun Dorfer.... rethen fic.” 


§ 160. Impersonal Verbs. For some of the verbs expressing natural phe- 
nomena, see the Vocabulary in Lesson VI. We add here a few others: 


G6 friert, it is freezing. €8 ddmunert, it is twilight, it is grow- 
G8 thaut, it is thawing. ing dusky (said alike of morning 
- Her Wbendb ddmmert, it is getting or evening). 


dusky; the eveningissetting in.  €@ tagt, the day is breaking. 


§ 160, Rem.8. The following examples, also, illustrate the use of active verbs 
as impersonal verbs : 


C8 wird jept im Saale gefungen, There is singing now in the parlor. 
Cs wird gejpielt, There is playing going on. 

C8 fabrt (ich febr gut in diefem Wagen, This carriage rides very well. 

C8 {alae fid) gut an bem Wafferfalle, One sleeps easily by a cascade. 


Rem. For further examples of Impersonal Verbs, see §177,8; and $179, 2, 
Rem.8; seo also on page 191, n€8 wird bald..... werden s’ ,€8 werde Licht 3" 
page 201, ,,3um erften Male ift ed mir verfagt;" ,,und ed wird mir.... web... 034 
page 202, ,,aber ed ift...3'" page 207, ,,e3 {dien duperft fdwer 3’ ,,wie Fan dir ed 
ergehen 3’ page 208, at bottom, ,,Wenn ed nidt geht; page 211, ,,Sp wenig..... 
bedarf ¢3;‘/ page 214, ,,e3 fpeit die Unterwelt.“ 


§ 161. The Passive Voice. The Gothic language had a passive form for the 
present tense of the indicative and subjunctive moods, and also scanty re- 
mains of a middle voice for the same tense. The passive voice is used in Part 
Second as follows: on page 180, ,,€8 wird gepfiffen;’’ page 185, ,,Rann er gauges 
fnopft werden? page 188, ,,.Herr Dt. tft... . gerithrt worden 3’ page 189, ,,... der 
Brief... gefdhict wurde 3" page 191, ,,ber Grundftcin.... wird... . gelegt werden; 
page 192, ,,Soll er belobnt werden?” page 197, ,,Heute wird.... gehalten;” »,€r 
ift....ernannt worden; page 198, ,,von Mufer(tehung.... gebraucht wirb;/ 
page 199, ,,Entwirfe werden audgefithrt;’’ page 200, ,,burd bie Englander befannt 
toorden find;’ page 204, ,,twurbden bie Deutiden.... befannt;’’ page 205, ,,Cin 
Strafenjunge.... wurde gefragt;” page 210, ,,bod) wurde er fpdter gum erften Mi- 
nifter....ernannt;” page 211, ,,bie Statte verrathen wifdes” page 212, ,,Grofe 
Opfer werden... gefordert werden; page 214, ,,anbere Licjter muften angebrannt 
werden.“ 


§ 162. The Potential Verbs. Examples of the use of these verbs are found 
in Part Second as follows: 


1. Sollen; on page 116, ,,€8 foll gang... gefdebhen;”’ page 206, ,, Dad foll ed 
fein 34 page 209, ,,wwo er ftubiren follte 3“ page 214, ,, Morgen foll(t bu.... audgehen.”’ 


2. Wollens on page 178, ,,.Wollen Sie nod etwas Brod (haben)? page 200 
(No. 7); page 202, ,,fpeijen gu wollen; page 203, ,,den Sle.... ftellen wollen; 
page 206, wollte eee luftig machert ; 3‘! page 207, rv Wollte ooee befdweren ; 3// nwollte ; 
id) verbitten 3" page 208, at bottom, ,,wwie man will.” 


8. Konnen; on page 178, ,, Kinnen Sie. ... empfehlen; page 181, ,, Wie viel Fann 
man....mitnebmen;’ page 185, ,,Sie Finnen.... verlaffen;’’ page 201, ,,Wte 
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gett... um... darbringen gu fonnen;” page 202, ,,Dr. Runge nidt feben gu tin- 
nen;’’ page 207, ,,hineinfommen fann{t bu; page 210, ,,widmen gu finnen.”“ 

4, Migen; page 177, id mag ed.... gefodt (haben); page 188, ,,ick) michte 
gern... faufen; page 199, ,,Diefer Befchluf mag.... fein; page 200 (No. 7); 
page 201, ,,Aleds Wnbdere.... fein mag; page 201, ,,modte ber Tag.... wiebder= 
febren;’’ page 212, ,,geforbert werden mogen;’ page 214, ,,barfuB falafen midte./ 

5. Diirfen; page 177, ,,wenn ic bitten barf; ,,Darf ih... bitten;” page 181, 
Man darf.... fpredjen;” page 209, ,,midjte id... . fein.’ 

6. Miiffen; page 176, ,,Sie mus.... hitter; page 190, ,,Sh muf.... mae 
nthe 3’ page 198, ,,idhh muB.... anfcaffen;’’ page 205, ,,Scin Vaterland muf.... 

ein.‘ 

7. Qaffen; page 175, ,,Sie laffen fid).... fehen3" page 181, ,,Die Mafchine hat 
mid)... fcilafen laffen;’ page 185, ,, Das lapt fid).... dndern; page 187, ,,Laf- 
fen Sie midy.... fehen3/ page 193, ,,id) muB... photograpbiren laffen;” page 207, 
pmid) hineintragen gu laffen.“/ 


Syntax of the Verb. §178. The following examples of the government of 
the genitive case by verbs occur in Part Second; page 202, ,Derr und Madame 
Cherhard verfidern Hern und Mabame Prengler (acc.) ihrer gdngliden Hod- 
adhtung; page 204, ,beren fich die Minnefdnger bedienten;" page 206, ,,fte be- 
Dirfen feines Feuers;’ page 209, ,Der Crinnerung nur lebt;” page 210, 
vlieB er fid feines Staatsdtenftes enthebens” der sollfommen- 
ften Gefundheit und.... gu erfrenen;’ page 211, ,,fiir Deuthce bedarf ed et - 
ner Redhenfmhafts” ,,Gedenkt des grofen Beifpiels.... der Spanier.” 


§179. Among the many examples of the government of the dative case by 
verbs, which occur in Part Second, may be mentioned the following: page 
175, 3h winfde Fhoneny” ,,idh danke Shonen; ,,.Dad thut mir leid; ,,.AWas 
feblt thr; page 176, ,,Bringen Ste mir gwet.... Cer; page 177, ,,Wicbh bem 
Herrn;” page 178, ,,Kinnen Sie uns cinen .... Gafthof.... empfehlen 2” 
page 190, ,,So viel an mir tft; page 201, ,,zwingt mid) Dir gu fdreiben;” ,, Wl- 
Te DMubere.... erfcheint mirs’ ,um Oir.... meinen Glidwunfd darbringen gu 
fonnen;’ page 202, ,,und empfehlen fih OHerrn und Madame Cherhard; 
Herr Bernhard und Or. Runge haben uns verfprodens ,Shrer Cinladung 
ooee nacdfommen 3’ page 203, ,,ber Cinladung.... Folge gu leiften; page 
206, , der ihnen vorfptelte;’ page 207, ,,lieB ihm der Kaifer.... gebens’ ,,Stic- 
gen mir allerlet.... Bedenklicfetter gu Mopfe 3’ ,,cin folded Bette. ... wollte ich 
mir.... verbitten ;/ page 208, ,,fte folgenthren Hduptlingens” jeder Hoff- 
nung bingegeben;” page 210, ,,um fid).... ber Poefte.... widnten gu fin- 
nen;’ page 211, ,,ber die Halfte.... mir entrif;’ ,,boffte id meinem Bolte 
Erleichterung gu verfdaffen;’ page 212, ,,Aucdh Hiefem wirbet ihr.... entgegen= 
geben;’ werden unferer gerediten Gace den Sieg verlethen.”’ 


THE ADVERB. 

The teacher may often find it to be a profitable exercise, especially with class. 
es that are not very advanced, to have the students take a page of Part Second 
and pick out all the adverbs that are employed on that page. The attention 
of the student may be drawn especially to the cases where an adjective is uscd 
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adverbially. Thus, on page 175, adverbs occur as follows: ,, Sch befinde mid 
fehr wohl”, febr gut; fo giemlid; nidt febr gut’ ,,ift fie nidtredt 
wohl,’ ,,fte Bat fid) ftark erfaltet,” .,baB fie balb wieder hergeftellt fein wird,“ 
Sch Danke Fhnen redht fehr,”,,fle mug immer,” ,,treten Sie ndber,’,feben Sie 
fich ge Fallig ft.’ Sie laffen iid feltem feben,” ,, Sh bin lange verreift gewefen.’ 

Rem. 1. The attention of the student may be drawn to the difference that is 
given to the style of composition by using adverbs sparingly or profusely. Com- 
pare, for example, the piece upon ,,Die Deutfdye Sprache,“ on page 304, with 
Cin Wbhentener,““ page 207. 


Rem. 2. It is a profitable exercise also for the verre to be scqalied to group 

words into adverbial phrases, where possible. Thus, in ,,De3 soniet Grab,‘ 
‘on page 211: 

n Die Weftgother wolten (burd Stalien) (nad UFrita) wanbern, (unter 
wegd) ftard (pli pltdh) Mlaric, thr Kinig, den fie (Aber bie MtaPen) liebten. 
(Da) huben fie an, und leiteten den FlusB Barent, der (neben ber Stabt Cofen- 
tia) (vom Fupe bes Berges) fliebt, (aus fetnem Bette) ab.- (Mitten 
in bem Bett) liefen fie nun (burd etnen Haufen Gefangener) ein Grab 
graben und (in Den SdhoG ber Grube) beftatteten fie, (ne bit vielen Ko ft- 
barfeiten), thren Ponig Wlaridh. (Wie dads gefdhebhen war), leiteten fte dad 
Waffer (wieder) (ns alte Bett) gurie, und tddteten, damit die Stitte (von 
Nie mand) verrathen wide, alle die, welche bas Grab gegraben hatten.“ 


PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 258. It is a profitable exercise, also, for the student to be required to trace 
out all the idiomatic peculiarities, in which prepositions are involved, that oc- 
cur in the different Conversations and other Selections in Part Second. Thus, 
in the ,,Wedhfelbrief,/4 on page 203: . 
» Out fiir (for) 1500 Thr. Pr. Cour. 

Ant (to) die Disfonto-Gefellfdaft gu (at) Berlin. 

Rach (at) Sicdht belieben Sie, auf (upon) diefen Prima-Werbfel, an (to) Herrn Hr. 
Wilh. Lindemann Hie Gumme von (of) Finfhundert Thaler, Preupifdy Courant, aus- 
(over) guzablen.. Werth empfangen, den fie in (to [our]) eH ftelen wollen Taut 
(according to) Beridt.“ 

Also in ,,Der Bettler und RKaijer Friedrich, on page 207: 

US eines Tages gu (at) Nitrnberg cin Bettler gu (to [the]) Kaifer Fricdrid) fam 
und ihn um (for) ein Whnofen anfprad, etc. 


THE CONJUNCTION. 


§ 260-261. Formation of Conjunctions. 1. Daft is but a modified form of 
the neuter (das) of the demonstrative pronoun der. Both the pronoun and the 
conjunction were written in the same way (dasz or dz) till the fifteenth century. 
Since the beginning of the fifteenth century, the pronoun has been used almost 
entirely in its present form (8a8). The form of the conjunction, however, wav- 
ered between bas, da3, 53, and Saf} until the end of the seventeenth centu.y. 
Since that time the last form (taf{) has been universally employed. 
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2. Ungeachtet (and ohngcadtet) is formed by adding the negation prefix un: to 
the past participle geadytet (=regarded), from the verb acjten (=o regard). 


8. Gudeffen (also written tnded) was formerly written in two separate words 


(tn des, by Luther). In this word, deffen is to be considered the genitive of the 


demonstrative pronoun used adverbially. The entire compound word inteffen 
is therefore analogous to such expressions as von bier, von ba (see § 186). 


“ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 


§ 282. From the license which is taken in poetry with reference to the ar- 


rangement of words, the order of words in subordinate sentences is often 
changed. And thus what seems to those who speak the English language to 
be an unnatural inversion is avoided, and hence, the order of words in German 
poetry often seems to the English more natural than that in German prose. 
For this very reason, the student of the German language should read prose 8 
long time before reading much poetry, that he became fully permeated with 
the feeling of the natural order of words in the German language. 


: APPENDIX. 


Punctuation (Suterpunftion). 


With German, as with English writers, there is great divergence with refer- 
ence to punctuation, some writers using so many as to burden the text, and 
others using so few as often to make the sense obscure. 


Rem. It-is interesting, after our present system of punctuation has been fully 
established, to notice how gradually the different signs of punctuation have 
been introduced. Many of the earliest German writings had no punctuation 
at all. In some, however, the period was employed. The period was used by 
the Old and Middle German poets to mark the end or the middle of the lines 
of poctry. 7 

The oldest printed translation of the Bible (1462-1466) contained the period, 
the colon, and occasionally the hyphen; the second (1466) had the period, 
colon, hyphen, and interrogation point; the fourth (1470-1473) had the period, 
byphen, and occasionally the comma; the seventh (1477) had the period, semi- 
colon, comma, interrogation point, and hyphen; the first edition of Luther’s 
translation had the period, comma, interrogation point, hyphen, and parenthe- 
sis; in the writings of Schépf (1626) and Schottel (1663) we find the period, 
colon, semicolon, comma, hyphen, interrogation point, and exclamation point, 
including thus all the marks of punctuation which are now used except tho 
dash, and the marks of quotation. 


IV. NOTES TO PART FOURTH. 


I. PERSONAL PROPER NAMES. 

We give here the derivation of a few pers. proper names of German origin: 

1. UWdalbert (contracted to Albert and MWbrecht); Old-German, Addlbert, con- 
tracted from Adalberaht (from AOI lineage, and péradht=bril. 
liant=of brilliant lineage). 

2. Udelheid; O.-G., Adalhkeit (from Adal=lineage, and heit [heitar]=radiant) 
=of radiant lineage. 

3. Friedtidy 0.-G., Fridurih; Gothic, Fritharetk (from frithus=Griebe=peace 
and retks=teih=rich) =rich im peace. 

4, Gerhard; 0.-G., Kérhart (from ker=spear, and hart=(tarf=strong)=valiant 
with the spear. 

5. Gertrude; 0.-G., Kérdrud (from ker=spear, and drude [originally signify- 
ing a heroine], but in Middle and New German a witch)=a heroine valiant with 
the spear. 

6. Gottfried; 0.-G., Cotafried=(der) Friede mit Gott (hat). 

7. Gotthard; 0.-G., Cotahard=(ber) in Gott ftark (ift). 

8. Gottlieb (or Gottleib); O.-G., Cotleip (from Cot=Gott, and leip—the past 
tense of leiban (=bletben=leave)=spared by God. 

Rem. The Old-German form Cotleip shows that Gottlieb is not a translation of 
the Greek proper name Zheophilos (=a friend of God). 

9. Hedwig ; 0.-G., Haduwic (from Hadu, the name of a Teutonic deity, repre- 
sented as blind, whose office it was to decide the fortune of war, and wic=battle) 
=victorious heroine. 

10. Beinricy ; 0.-G., Heimrih (from heim=$aué, and reiks=reid))=rich in houses. 

11. Hermann; 0.-G., Hariman (from Hari=Heer, and Man=Mann)=a warrior, 

12. Karl; 0.-G., Charal (der charal=man, married man)=the manly hero. 


Rem. From the Latin form Carolus have been derived the French (and En- 
glish) form Charles, the Italian Carlo, and the Spanish Carlos. From Carolus 
has been formed the feminine name Caroline. 

13. 2udwig; Hludwic,. Hluduwic (from hludu=glory, and wic=batile) =a glo- 
rious hero. The Old Franks used the form Chlodowich; this was Latinized into 
Chlodowius, Lodauwicus, Lodhuvicus; from the last came the Old French Chlovis; 
Middle-French, Zoys ; and New French (and English), Zouts. From this last 
was formed the feminine Louise (English Louisa) and the German fuife. 

14, Siegqmund; 0.-G., Sigimund; Old-Burgundian dialect, Sigismundus (from 
ber Sieg; 0.-G., sige; Gothic, sigis=evictory, and die mund=protection)=the pro- 
tector through victory. 
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Il. GEOGRAPHICAL PROPER NAMES. 


Geographical proper names in Germany are divided, as to their derivation, 
into four classes: 1. those of Germanic origin; 2. those of Keltic origin (see 
§ 2, near the bottom of page 218); 8. those of Latin origin ; and, 4., those of 
Slavic origin. 

1, Examples of geographical names of Germanic origin: 

Machen; O.-G., Ahém (dat. pl. of aha=water)=to the waters, in allusion to the 
mineral springs, which have been known and prized from the earliest times. 

Cifenacdh (Cijen=iron; and ack [0.-G., aha]=water)=iron-water. 

Srantfurt (0.-G., Frankanenford=ford of the Franks. ; 

Der Haag (Dutch for the German $ag)=thicket (0.-G., hac, and Dutch, haag, 
signify primarily hedge, then enclosure, town, city; compare the English word 
town, from the Anglo-Saxon téin=enclosure, garden, town. : 

Der Harj (Harz Mountains) ; 0.-G-, Wart (the original German word for forest). 

sunsbrucd=bridge over the river Inn (compare in English Cambridge). 

Karisrube—Charles's retreat (founded by the Markgrave Karl Wilhelm (who 
died in 1738). 

KRinigdsberg— King’s mountain. 

Meenburg—large castle=(from michel [Old-English, mickle]=much, great). 

Naffau=—wel meadow (naf—=wet, and die Aue=meadow). ) 

Das Riefengebirge (Riefen and Gebirge)=giants’ mountains. 

Rofenau—meadow of roses. 

"9, Examples of geographical names of Keltic origin: 


Die Alpen (the Alps), derived from the Keltic alp=lofty mountain, referring to 
the whiteness of the snow on their peaks (allied to the Sabine alpus and Latin 
albus=white). 

Hall; the name of a number of places in Germany where salt springs are 
found, as: Halle an der Saale, in Prussia; Hall, a city near Innsbruck; Hall, 
a city in Swabia; Sallein (or Halle), a city near Salzburg. 


Rem. The word Hall in the Kymric branch of the Keltic languages signifies 
salt (see § 28). The workmen in the salt-works of Halle-an-der-Saale are 
termed halloren. They consist of about a hundred and twenty families. They 
have their own peculiar customs, costume, and dialect. They are considered 
descendants of the Kelts, who formerly extended their dominion as far to the 
east as to this city (§ 2). . 


Diinkirdyen (Dunkirk)=church on the Downs (see page 74 in the Teacher's 
Companion). | . 

8. Examples of geographical proper names of Slavic origin: 
Potsdam—under the oaks. | Sitterbogt-—the glory of God. 

4, Examples of geographical proper names of Latin origin: 


Wugsburg,from Augusta Vindelicorum. Miinchen, from Monachus. 
Koblenz, from Confluentes. Trieft, from Tergeste. 


Ku, from Colonia Agrippina. Wier, from Vindobona. 
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COMFORT'S GERMAN SERIES. 


In preparing this German Series, it has been the aim of the author 
to incorporate the most advanced views and principles of linguistic 
instruction, as held by the best writers upon philology, and the best 
practical educators in Europe and America. Especial preference 
has been given to those features of approved works for the study of 
modern languages which, in Europe more especially, have stood the 
test of practical use. A few other features, also, have been intro- 
duced which have been adopted with eminent success by the most 
able professors of modern language in their personal instruction, 
but which have not heretofore found their way into text-books. 
Care has been taken to give due relative prominence to each of 
these tried and approved principles, and to mould them into a ho- 
mogeneous system, adapted to the wants of those schools in Amer- 
ica in which the German language is taught. 

On the one hand, the aim has been to incorporate as much in- 
formation concerning the grammatical structure, the historical de- 
velopment, the linguistic relations, and the literary character of the 
German language as is possible within the period that is usually de- 
voted to this study; and, on the other, to initiate the student into 
the most practical method of learning to read, to write, and to speak 
the German language. 


_ The Series includes the following works: 


FIRST BOOK IN GERMAN: for younger pupils in Grammar 
Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. The treatment is eminently 
practical; the words and sentences are such as occur in familiar 
conversation ; the grammatical rules are stated in simple and terse 
language, and are illustrated by a large number of examples; and 
the Lessons are followed by a collection of Familiar Conversations, 
which will aid the pupil to express himself on subjects that come 
naturally within the range of the juvenile mind. Although intended 
primarily for young classes, it may be used with advantage as an in- 
troductory book to the ‘“‘German Course” by those of a more ad- 
vanced age. 


FIRST GERMAN READER: for the use of pupils who have 
studied the “ First Book in German.” The selections, which are 
from the best and most popular writings in the charming juvenile 
literature of Germany, consist mostly of anecdotes, fables, tales, and 
pieces of didactic poetry. The style is clear, simple, and elevated. 
The sentences are short, and the words employed are those which 
are most familiarly used in the conversation of daily life. Abundant 
notes are given for the explanation of the text. 


GERMAN COURSE: for beginners in the study of the German 
language of a more advanced age than those for whom the “ First 
Book in German” is adapted ; or for those who are already familiar 
with that book. It consists of four parts: Part I. Practical Lessons 
for learning to read, write, and speak the German language. Part 
If, Familiar Conversations in German and English, idioms and 
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synonyms, models of letters, forms of business, and selections from 
German literature. Part III. A compend of German Grammar, 
with an introduction on the history, characteristics, and dialects of 
the language. Part IV. Tables of German moneys, weights, and 
measures, abbreviations, personal and geographical proper names, 
and German-English and English-German vocabularies. The book 
is eminently philosophic in scope and practical in style, and is well 
aeeriee to the wants of classes in our colleges, academies, and high- 
schools. 


TEACHER'S COMPANION to the German Course: for the 
use of comparatively inexperienced teachers, containing suggestions 
with reference to methods of instruction in living language, and espe- 
cially with reference to the use of the “‘German Course.” It con- 
tains a key to the exercises in the lessons of Part I., with philological, 
historical, geographical, and explanatory notes ; a key and notes to 
Part II.; and notes to Parts III. and IV. The teacher will find it 
invaluable. 


GERMAN READER: to follow the “German Course.” The 
selections are made from the best German writers, mostly of the 
present century ; and, that the student may feel as definitely as pos- 
sible the spirit of the language, they have reference to Germany and 
illustrate German history, biography, geography, mythology, and so- 
cial life and customs. Abundant notes are added, which contain 
elucidations of the more difficult constructions and explanations of 
many of the historical events and social customs which are alluded 
to in the text. Copious references to the “German Course” are in- 
terspersed, ‘A vocabulary of all the words that occur in the text of 
the Reader, and full indexes of authors and subjects are given also. 


MANUAL OF GERMAN CONVERSATION: to be used 
alternately with the Reader. The conversations are on the most 
familiar subjects of daily life: selections from the.“ Illustrated Cat- 
echisms of the Arts and Sciences ;” an extensive collection of idi- 
oms; items from newspapers; advertisements; an extensive col- 
lection of classified words, phrases, and expressions, referring to va- 
rious departments of science, art, politics, religion, trade, manufac- 
tures, and daily life (with lists of adjectives, regular verbs, homonyms, 
and compound words); and a number of pages of German current 
hand. The volume contains also frequent grammatical references 
to the “ German Course.” 


Commendatery Testimonials, Notices, &. 


The following are a few of the commendations of the German 
Series received from prominent educational sources : 


From E. R. RUGGLES, ph hand of Modern Languages in Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N.H. 

We have adopted the Grammar (German Course), and it is now 
in the hands of about a hundred of our students. It is in my judg- 
ment, on the whole, the best German Grammar published in this 
country. 


From J. H. BRENNEMAN, Principal of High-School, Chillicothe, O. 
It is the des¢ German Grammar in print. 
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From C. P. Wi.cox, Professor of Modern Languages in the Georgia 
State University, Athens. - 

It is a somewhat invidious task to. substitute new class-books for 
those already in use. The fact that I have done so in this instance 
is a proof of the value I set upon Prof. Comfort’s “Course.” I was 
so struck with its peculiar adaptedness to the wants of our Ameri- 
can students that I determined to introduce it into my classes. 


From B. W. DWIGHT, Ph.D., Vice-President American Philological 
Association. : 
Having taught German for twenty-five years, I have used every one 
of the manuals of instruction in that noble language, and have found 
them each marked with decided faults—some in being too minute, 
complicated, and voluminous, and others in being quite too general 
and vague. Prof. Comfort’s “Course” is happily free from these 
faults, and is scholarly, practical, and well adapted to the real wants 
of those who wish to learn the German language rapidly and well. 


From Prof. F. L. O. ROEHRIG, formerly Director of the Polygtot Bu- 
veau, New York, and now Professor in Cornell University. 

After a careful examination of Prof. Comfort’s work, I hasten to 
express to you my high appreciation of its merits. This being the 
first German Grammar in the English language that stands on the 
solid foundation of true and scientific philology, its appearance ought 
to be hailed with delight by every fair critic. : 

The Germans can now be proud of having our beloved mother 
tongue presented to the American public in a worthy form. 

The introductory lessons are remarkable for the lucid and prac- 
ey ae in which the elements of the language are there un- 
olded. 

The idiomatic accuracy of the German exercises is one of the most 
striking features of this excellent work. ian 


From G. F. BEHRINGER, Assistant Professor of German, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
We propose introducing Comfort’s “ German Course” into all our 
classes next trimester, numbering one hundred and fifty students. 


From Rev. WILLIAM Nast, D.D., Zditor of “ Der Christliche Apolo- 
get,” and President of German Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

The study of the German language is finding its proper place in 
the regular course of schools of every grade. Among the text-books 
which have lately been published to facilitate the study of this im- 
portant and somewhat difficult language, Prof. Comfort’s “German 
Course” takes a high rank. 

The chief requisite for a practical Grammar of a living language 
is fully met by Prof. Comfort. The scholar is not needlessly bur- 
dened with theory, but is taught, by well-chosen exercises and ex- 
amples, at the very start, to make practical efforts himself. 


From Prof. OscAaR HowES, A.M., of Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill, 
I am much pleased with Comfort’s “German Course,” and think 
I shall like it better than any other. 
From Mrs. A. C. KNIGHT, Wilbraham, Mass. 


I have used the “German Course”’ two terms, and am well pleased 
with it. I prefer it to any Grammar I have yet used. 
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From Prof. FRIEDRICH STENGEL, School of Mines, Columbia College, 
New York. 

Prof. Comfort’s “ German Course” rises above the common mech- 
anism of modern text-books. 

This method is well calculated to introduce the pupil gradually to 
the difficulties of the language ; and the clear and logical mode of 
arrangement contributes to facilitate study to such a degree that, if 
the instructor follows the practical hints given in the “Teacher's 
Companion to the German Course,” the pupil, with a little perse- 
verance, will soon be able to read our German authors, and write and 
speak with propriety. ; | 
From Miss RACHEL REDFORD, Principal of Seminary, Barking 

Ridge, N. F. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that Comfort’s “ First Book in Ger- 

man” is the dest on its subject that I have ever examined. 


From Prof. T. B. THRELKELD, Salem College, Ky. 
I regard Comfort’s “German Course” a very superior work. It 
renders easy the study of the German language. 


From Prof. L. G. MARSHALL, Harrison Academy, Cynthiana, Ky. 

It seems to me certainly the most scholarly production on the 
subject in our country, and last, if not least, it is the most beautifully 
printed. : 


From Prof. J. C. VAN BENSCHOTEN, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 
I have found Prof. Comfort’s ‘German Course” the best text- 
book in the German language I have ever used. 


From Gen. FRANZ SIGEL. 

I have with some care perused the new English-German Gram- 
mar of Prof. Comfort, and I think it my duty to write these few lines 
as an appreciation of the method applied in the book. . Such a Gram- 
mar and compendium is an excellent addition to what we possess in 
this line of literature, and undoubtedly will find its way into our En- 
glish and German-American schools where the German language 
has been made a branch of study. It is “short, sharp, and decisive,” 
ences high proof of the thorough and comprehensive mind of its 
author. 

From Dr. H. VON Ho ust, Mew York. 

It gives me satisfaction to state, after a pretty careful examination 
of Prof. G. F. Comfort’s “German Course,” that I think the book 
may conscientiously be recommended to every teacher. It will be 
found practical as well as reliable. 


From Dr. J. B. FEULING, Professor of Comparative Philology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 
I consider Prof. Comfort’s ‘German Course” a very good book, 
and I will introduce it here at the next change of our text-books. 


From F. CHRISTIANER, County Superintendent, Abingdon, Knox Co. 
Ll, 


After a due examination, I conclude the “Course ” is easy, Drogress- 
tve, and comprehensible, and just the thing for our American students. 
Being a German by birth and education, I fully appreciate the work, 
and shall with pleasure recommend it to our public institutions, 
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From TUGENE VON NoRDHAUSEN, A.M., LL.B., late Professor of 
Modern Languages, New York. 

It was with great pleasure that I perused carefully a “German 
Course” published by Harper & Brothers. Without criticising the 
former works on the subject, I must acknowledge the great superior- 
ity of this in the mode of introducing this difficult language to stu- 
dents. 

I have no doubt that an ordinary good scholar may, alone, with 
the help of this book, learn enough of the German language to en- 
able him to enjoy its beauties. 


From Prof. JOSEPH E. KING, Principal of Fort Edward Institute, N.Y. 


Comfort’s “German Course” has more than realized our expect- 
ations, : 


From J. H. Korb, Principal of School, Feanneretie, Parish Iberia, La. 
It is a “Course” prepared with remarkable care; the rules are con- 
cise and lucid. I have decided to use it in my future classes. 


From Dr. GEORGE W. ERDMANN, Zeacher of German in New York. 

My first judgment has not only been fully justified, but I have 
found it answerable and useful far beyond my expectations, I shall 
use Comfort’s “ German Course” exclusively hereafter. 


From J. C. BRODFUEHRER, Professor of Languages, College Hill, O. 

Of the many text-books with which I am acquainted, I consider 
Comfort’s the best for clearness of statement and arrangement. The 
best recommendation of the work is that it has bravely stood the test 
of the school-room and class examination. I wish every instructor 
of German could see this book to compare it with others and judge 
for himself. 


From Prof. A. F. BERHDOLT, Mercersburg College, Franklin Co., Pa. 

The work commends itself to all students of German. Teachers 
of German have long felt the want of a Grammar embodying, as this 
does, at the same time, the grammatical forms and the history and 
development of such forms. The tables of the Comparison of 
Words in the Indo-European Languages are of incalculable benefit 
to the student. 


From Rev. N. E. COBLEIGH, President of Eastern Tennessee Wesleyan 
University, Athens. 

I like the “German Course”? better for a text-book than any other 
of the many it has been my privilege to examine. For method, com- 
pleteness, and critical accuracy I consider it superior to any other in 
this country. 


From Prof. J. B. GARRITT, Hanover College, Ind. 
I have already carefully gone over ghe first part of the “German 
Course,” and am so much pleased with it that I have decided to use 
it the next year with my class, 


From Prof. Louis KISTLER, Vorthwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

I can conscientiously recommend it as a most suitable introduc- 
tion into the diving, spoken speech of the German people, while it 
furnishes, at the same time, the essential principles necessary to lead 
to_an understanding of the rich literature of Germany. The 
“Course ” will supply, in this regard, a long-felt want. 
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From Prof. T. W. ToBEY, Paducah, Ky. 
The complete “(German Course,” by G. F. Comfort, A.M., is a 
valuable work. It only needs the trial of the school-room to be 
highly appreciated by teachers of the German language. 


From Dr. WM. C. GROSSMAN, Coyner’s Springs Female Institute, Va. 

It is indeed an excellent work, and one we have been long in want 
of. With such a book in hand, it is truly a delight to study and 
to teach the German language. 


From ALBERT JENNINGS, Principal of Union School, Lawton, Mich. 
The more I use Comfort’s “Course,” the more I like it. 


From Prof. JOHN ROSENBERG, Soule University, Chappell Hill, Texas. 

After a thorough and candid study of Comfort’s “Course,” the 
lucid treatment of his subject, the harmonious combination of theory 
and practice, with the short though comprehensive history of the 
language, have induced me to recommend the *‘ Course” for adop- 
tion as a text-book of the University. 


From JAMES T. SMITH, Wadesboro, N.C. 

Knowing, as we do, that you depend entirely on the merits of this 
book to secure popularity, we must congratulate you as the publish- 
ers of this truly excellent work. * * * There is one subject on which 
we all agree, viz., that the third part of Comfort’s “Course” is the 
most systematic, scientific, and truly philosophical treatise on the 
language in the English language. 


From Rev. J. C. PERSHING, D.D., President of Pittsburg Female 
College. 

It affords me pleasure to say that, at the suggestion of our excel- 
lent teacher of German, your “ German Course” was adopted as one 
of our text-books at the commencement of the present collegiate 
year. 


From Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, Principal of Falley Seminary, Fulton, 
New York. 
Your “ German Course,” by G. F. Comfort, has been examined by 
our German Professor. He pronounces it “ admirable,” and will in- 
troduce it to the next class. 


From Prof. HENRY OLDENHAGE, Galena, Jl. 


We find Comfort’s books satisfactory. They stand the test in the 
recitation-room. 


‘from JOHN P. LACROIX, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 

I have taken a class of thirty-eight through Comfort’s “German 
Course,” and I have no hesitation in placing it far above any similar 
work which I have examined, both in respect to clearness of state- 
ment and scientific arrangement, and to adaptation to a rapid acquir- 
ing of a practical mastery of this richest of all languages. 


From Rev. ALEXANDER Burns, Simpson Centenary College, Indianola, 
Sowa. 
I introduced your “ German Course” at the beginning of the pres- 
ent collegiate year, and have been using it ever since. I am highly 
delighted with it. — 
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From Prof. O. HowWEs, A.M., Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill. 

I regard Comfort’s “German Reader” as an excellent book, thor- 
oughly edited and beautifully published. The selections are good, 
well arranged, and unusually varied in their character, and, as should 
be the case in an elementary reader, they are mostly in prose. 


From Joun P. Lacroix, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 
The “ Reader” consists of excellent selections from the best mod- 
ern authors, and is a worthy and essentjal sequel to the “Grammar.” 


From Prof. LA THEO. JOBE, St. Fohkn's College, Little Rock, Ark. 

Comfort’s ‘German Reader” I have examined with great pleas- 
ure. The judicious selection in its compilation, and its typograph- 
ical elegance and correctness, highly recommend its introduction 
into schools and colleges. 


From Prof. ERNST MOENCH, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Comfort’s “German Reader” is, in my opinion, a most excellent 
work. 


From Prof. A. B, HYDE, Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa. 
I find Prof. Comfort’s ‘German Reader” fully worthy of his rep- 
utation, and his industry, taste, and learning combine to make it a 
most excellent book. 


From C. H. Isham, Mew York City. 
Comfort’s “ German Reader”? is first-rate—just what I wanted. 


From the “ College Courant,” New Haven, Conn. 

The “German Course” is adapted to all tastes. We have here 
the old style of theoretical grammar, and also the new practical 
methods that have been devised for teaching language. * * * The 
treatment is, in general, full enough for all practical purposes. The 
rules are clear, concise, well expressed, and at the same time com- 
prehensive of the whole principle. There is no useless verbiage. 


From the “N.Y. Tribune” 


The great merit of Prof. Comfort as a teacher of languages, in the 
present as well as in his former works, consists in his remarkable 
power of adaptation. He evinces a rare sympathy with the intel- 
lectual wants of the pupil, and usually furnishes him with a key to 
the actual difficulties of the case, instead of increasing his perplexities 
by abstruse theories which belong to an advanced stage of progress, 

From the “ Pittsburg (Pa.) Gazette.” 

We find the work clearly indicates an advanced position in the 
study of German, and is excellently arranged for acquiring a thor- 
ough knowledge of the language. Prof. Comfort has incorporated 
the methods and principles of the best and most thorough educators 
in Europe and America, and the principles and features of the best 
minds are here moulded into a system admirably adapted to the 
wants of the different grades of institutions of learning. * * * The 
work is well suited for colleges and other schools, and is worthy to 
be introduced every where. 


For Terms, & ¢., address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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